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Introduction 
Peter Thielke 


Almost every reader’s first encounter with Kant comes through either the 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals or the Prolegomena to Any Future 
Metaphysics, but while the former work occupies a central and revered place 
in the philosophical canon, the Prolegomena is often viewed much more 
ambivalently. Kant himself notes that the Prolegomena is intended only as 
an entrance into his system, and the Critique of Pure Reason, “which 
presents the faculty of pure reason in its entire extent and boundaries, 
thereby always remains the foundation to which the Prolegomena refer only 
as preparatory exercises” (4:261). Such caveats have tended to promote the 
view that while the Prolegomena is interesting as an attempt at clarifying 
Kant’s notoriously opaque positions, it contains little of philosophical 
import that cannot find fuller and better expression in the first Critique. 
What enduring value the Prolegomena possesses is largely taken to rest on 
the entry it provides into Kant’s system — it is, according to Lewis White 
Beck, the “best of all introductions to that vast and obscure masterpiece, 
the Critique of Pure Reason” — but even such praise comes with the tacit 
implication that its value does not extend much further beyond. this 
introductory role. Perhaps more typical is Susan Neiman’s verdict that 
“as an introduction to — or, more honestly, a substitute for — the first 
Critique, for which it serves today no less than in the 1780s, [the 
Prolegomena] is a miserable failure.”* 

In some respects, of course, such an attitude is understandable, for the 
Prolegomena is in many ways a puzzling work, and even the most charitable 
interpretations must allow that Kant’s attempt to popularize his critical 
idealism falls far short of total success. However, as the contributions to 
this volume seek to show, there is much to be gained from a careful study of 
the Prolegomena — and doing so can cast important new light on Kant’s 
broader critical project. While the Prolegomena was certainly written with 


’ Beck (1950), vii. =~ Neiman (2004), 31. 
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the intention of providing a more accessible overview of the main argu- 
ments of the Critique of Pure Reason, the methods Kant adopts in the work 
are different from those he employs in the first Critique, and this opens up 
a novel perspective on what exactly critical idealism involves. As anyone 
who has tried to present difficult and convoluted ideas in a clear and 
straightforward manner will recognize, the task often requires new argu- 
mentative strategies, and an expansion of one’s previous positions — this is 
what we can see happening as Kant seeks to provide “a plan subsequent to 
the completed work [of the first Critique], which can now be laid out 
according to the analytic method” (4:263). The Prolegomena allows us, as it 
were, to ‘triangulate’ Kant’s system, and to see it in a more encompassing 
light. 

The Prolegomena was published in 1783, but its provenance can be traced 
to the reception — or, perhaps better, lack thereof — met by the publication 
of the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason in 1781. Kant had high 
hopes that his attempt at a “Copernican Revolution’ in philosophy would 
be greeted with great acclaim, but instead there was only silence. Many of 
the intellectual luminaries Kant sought to impress offered no comments 
about the work, and those readers who did manage to wade through the 
Critique emerged rather bewildered. Although it is impossible to specify 
when exactly Kant decided to start the Prolegomena, he was clearly motiv- 
ated by a desire to present his views in a more accessible manner that would 
help gain a wider readership for the Critique. As Manfred Kuehn notes, in 
response to the initial reactions to the A-edition, Kant “began to think of 
a more popular and shorter treatment of the subject matter of the 
Critique.”? 

Whatever Kant’s initial intentions for such a popular presentation of his 
system might have been, they were focused by the publication of the 
infamous Garve-Feder review of the first Critique, which appeared in the 
January 1782 edition of the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. A draft of 
the review had been prepared by Christian Garve, and it was then heavily 
edited by J. G. Feder, largely with an eye toward making it even more 
damning of Kant’s book. For Garve and Feder, Kant’s position reduces to 
a version of Berkeleyian idealism, which in turn leads to just the type of 
phenomenalism that Kant found so objectionable. 

Kant was incensed by the review and decided to use the Prolegomena not 
only as an attempt at popularizing his system, but also to respond to what 
he saw as gross calumny on the part of the reviewers. The pedagogical 


> Kuehn (2001), 254. 
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mixes with the polemical in the Prolegomena, and at times these two 
motives run at crosscurrents. But the need to make clear what exactly his 
position involves, and why it is not simply a version of Berkeleyian 
idealism, forces Kant to present his system in a far more succinct and 
lucid way than he did in the A-edition of the first Critique. Indeed, it is 
only in the Prolegomena that we first find Kant’s description of his position 
being best characterized as a ‘critical’ idealism that fundamentally differs 
from the “dreaming idealism” that he thinks characterizes a view that 
“makes mere representations into things” (4:293-4). And Kant himself 
seems to have taken the Prolegomena to be a key element in this critical 
idealism, since in a footnote in the contemporaneous Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, he remarks that the deduction of the pure 
concepts of the understanding is taken to be “expounded partly in the 
Critique and partly in the Prolegomena” (MENS 4:474 n). In Kant’s mind, 
at least, the Prolegomena stood as a crucial complement to — and not just 
a summary of — the Critique of Pure Reason. 

The relationship between the Prolegomena and the A- and B-editions of 
the first Critique has been the source of much scholarly debate, but in some 
ways the focus on the place of the Prolegomena in the larger context of the 
critical philosophy has diverted attention from the distinctive features of 
the work that make it unique and valuable for understanding Kant’s views. 
The essays in the present volume — all of which are original contributions 
commissioned for the Critical Guide series — are primarily devoted to those 
elements of the Prolegomena that are mostly absent from, or presented very 
differently in, the Critique of Pure Reason: 


(1) Kant’s discussion of the methodological differences between the first 
Critique and the Prolegomena marks an important point in the develop- 
ment of the critical philosophy, in particular the specific claim that while 
the former work adopts a synthetic method, the latter is instead an analytic 
project. In “Humor, Common Sense and the Future of Metaphysics in the 
Prolegomena,” Melissa Merritt explores the complex relation between Kant 
and common-sense philosophy. In the Prolegomena, Kant is notoriously 
dismissive of thinkers like Beattie and Oswald, but as Merritt notes, his 
attitude toward common-sense philosophy is more sympathetic than these 
remarks might suggest. As she argues, Kant shares some of the common- 
sense philosophers’ worries about the vanities of metaphysics but sees them 
as caught up in just the kind of ‘enthusiasm’ that besets more traditional 
metaphysicians. Merritt suggests that for Kant, the proper strategy against 
either form of enthusiasm is to deflate it using raillery and humor, and her 
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chapter is devoted to providing a fascinating literary analysis of the 
Prolegomena, to show just how the rhetorical strategies of the work can 
contribute to a greater understanding of the critical project as a whole. 

Eric Watkins takes up a similar methodological issue in “Is Metaphysics 
Possible? The Argumentative Structure of the Prolegomena,” by looking at 
the ways in which the analytic method adopted in Parts I and II, where 
Kant addresses the possibility of mathematics and natural science, bears on 
the status of metaphysics. Watkins canvasses two possible accounts of how 
mathematics and science relate to metaphysics as a priori cognition — the 
‘Necessary Conditions’ view, and the ‘Examples First’ proposal — and 
rejects each. Rather, Watkins argues that Kant denies that metaphysics 
can be a science not because it fails to achieve the necessity that we find in 
mathematics and natural science, but instead because metaphysics does not 
amount to cognition at all. The analytic method Kant adopts, Watkins 
urges, does not lead to a quick rejection of metaphysics as not being 
something we in fact possess, but requires a subtler and more complex 
case to show that metaphysics cannot have any cognition of an a priori 
object, though it still has some other methodological value to offer. 

Where Watkins sees Kant as rejecting traditional forms of metaphysics, 
Clinton Tolley, in “From ‘Facts’ of Rational Cognition to Their 
Conditions: Metaphysics and the ‘Analytic’ Method,” presents a Kant 
who is much more sanguine about the prospects of some limited kind of 
metaphysical cognition. For Tolley, the Prolegomena, and in particular the 
regressive argumentative strategy it adopts, provides the real location of 
Kant’s transcendental arguments, rather than the first Critique, which 
instead employs a progressive approach. A recognition of this analytic 
method allows us to see the restrained optimism Kant holds toward meta- 
physics. Just as pure reason serves as a source for the a priori elements in 
fact found in mathematics and science, Tolley argues, so too can it provide 
the basic concepts and propositions of metaphysics. While Kant denies 
that we can have cognition of the objects of traditional metaphysics, his 
more optimistic attitude extends to the possibility of specifying the condi- 
tions on the boundary between cognition and its grounds, which provides 
us with actual positive metaphysical cognition, even if we can never 
penetrate beyond the bounds of possible experience. 


(2) One of the novel elements of the Prolegomena is Kant’s way of framing 
transcendental idealism. In “Transcendental Idealism in the Prolegomena,” 
Lucy Allais examines how Kant casts his critical philosophy in the 
Prolegomena, and in particular how the accusations of being 
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a Berkeleyian force him to refine his views about what exactly the mind- 
dependence of appearances involves. After looking at what exactly Kant 
means by ‘a priori intuition,’ Allais explores three main ways to make sense 
of his transcendental idealism - roughly, an epistemic account, 
a phenomenalist or ‘mentalist’ view and a relationalist interpretation — 
and argues that the last of these provides the most fruitful approach to the 
arguments in the Prolegomena, including the examples involving incongru- 
ent counterparts. For Allais, the Prolegomena stands as an important stage 
in Kant’s development precisely in its repudiation of Berkeleyian phenom- 
enalism, and. while it is only in the B-edition of the first Critique that 
transcendental idealism is fully presented, the Prolegomena marks a clear 
advance over the A-edition. 


(3) Another feature of the Prolegomena that is not found in either version 
of the first Critique is Kant’s distinction between judgments of perception 
and judgments of experience, which is deployed in the service of giving an 
account of the role of the categories in cognition. The distinction has been 
a source of consternation to many commentators, since Kant’s claim that 
only judgments of experience involve the application of the categories 
seems to run afoul of the central doctrine of judgment found in the first 
Critique, where Kant proposes that a// judgments are categorial. Peter 
Thielke, in “Judgments of Experience and the Grammar of Thought,” 
takes up the distinction, but tries to cast it in a new light, by focusing not 
on whether all judgments must be categorial, but rather on what processes 
guide the transformation of judgments of perceptions into judgments of 
experience. Drawing on a comparison Kant makes between the categories 
and grammatical principles, he suggests that the way that categories apply 
to perceptual content mirrors how grammatical rules structure linguistic 
content, and that this allows for a new understanding of the role that 
judgments of experience play in the Prolegomena, and Kant’s critical 
idealism more broadly. 


(4) The Prolegomena is also where Kant most extensively engages with 
Hume — indeed, the book’s most famous passage is surely Kant’s claim that 
a memory of Hume awoke him from his dogmatic slumber — and several 
chapters address the relation between the two philosophers as it emerges in 
the Prolegomena. Commentators typically take the focus of Kant’s response 
to Hume to be directed at the latter's account of causation, but as Karl 
Schafer argues in “The Beach of Skepticism: Kant and Hume on the 
Practice of Philosophy and the Proper Bounds of Skepticism,” Kant’s 
critique of Hume is better understood in methodological terms. On 
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Schafer’s interpretation, Kant sees Hume as raising a “demarcation chal- 
lenge’ that asks how we can distinguish between the proper deployment of 
reason in the natural sciences and its illegitimate use in dogmatic meta- 
physics — but, by Kant’s lights, Hume’s failure to recognize the ‘hylo- 
morphic’ nature of our cognitive faculties prevents him from meeting the 
challenge he presents. 

In “The Boundary of Pure Reason,” John Callanan takes up the ques- 
tion of how and why Kant marks the limits of metaphysics, particularly in 
light of the skeptical challenges to reason’s use raised by Hume and Bayle. 
Here too Kant’s distinction between our cognitive faculties — what 
Callanan calls the heterogeneity thesis — plays a crucial role, since it allows 
Kant to set the boundaries of metaphysics at the cognizable, which requires 
sensible content that dogmatic metaphysics is unable to provide. As 
Callanan notes, Kant’s account of limits and boundaries bears 
a suggestive similarity to the claims Wittgenstein makes in the Tractatus, 
and the chapter lays out some of the fruitful ways in which the latter work 
can help shed light on Kant’s argument in the Prolegomena. 


(5) Readers often focus almost exclusively on the first three chapters 
of the Prolegomena, but as several essays here make clear, there is 
much that is interesting and unique in the later part of the work, 
where Kant turns to issues about the self and science that are only 
adumbrated in the Critique. Kant’s objections to Cartesian accounts 
of the mind in the first Critique often lead readers to assume that he 
endorses some form of materialism, but as Katharina Kraus notes in 
“Kant’s Argument Against Psychological Materialism in the 
Prolegomena,” the discussion of psychological ideas serves, Kant 
claims, to “destroy completely all materialistic explanations of the 
inner appearance of our soul” (4:334). As Kraus shows, the 
Prolegomena makes a distinctive appeal to the regulative use of these 
psychological ideas to argue against psychological materialism, or the 
view that our psychological states can be explained in terms of 
materialistic grounds, and further buttresses — in a different fashion — 
the position that Kant develops in the ‘Paralogisms’ section of the first 
Critique. 

In “The Marriage of Metaphysics and Geometry in Kant’s 
Prolegomena,” James Messina looks at Kant’s long attempt — which reaches 
a high point in the Prolegomena — to forge what in the Physical Monadology 
he calls a ‘marriage’ of metaphysics and geometry. Messina traces the 
development of Kant’s thought on this union from its precritical roots to 
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its flowering in the Prolegomena and focuses on the role that geometric 
construction in natural science plays in connecting the two disciplines. As 
Messina shows, this has implications both for how we should understand 
Kant’s desire to discover the ‘common origin’ of mathematics and natural 
science that is spelled out in the Prolegomena, as well as how this bears on 
Kant’s broader views about the status of natural science and laws. 


(6) Although it has received relatively little attention, Kant’s discussion of 
God in the latter part of the Prolegomena offers a distinctive expression of 
his views about theological issues. In “Kant’s “As IP and Hume’s “Remote 
Analogy’: Deism and Theism in Prolegomena §§57 and 58,” Tim Jankowiak 
explores the ways in which Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 
influenced Kant. As he notes, both Hume and Kant have deep reservations 
about traditional theistic arguments about God, but each decline to reject 
them entirely, choosing instead to allow that there is some legitimacy in 
thinking of the world ‘as if it were created by God. Jankowiak argues that 
Kant’s and Hume’s positions are — at least on this issue — much closer than 
might be expected, particularly in light of Kant’s attempt in the 
Prolegomena to distance himself from Hume’s attacks on deism. 

From a different perspective, in “Cognition by Analogy and the 
Possibility of Metaphysics,” Samantha Matherne focuses on Kant’s 
rather surprising claim that although we cannot have any direct 
cognition in metaphysics, we can nonetheless have ‘cognition by 
analogy’ of things such as God and the world-whole. While Kant 
says relatively little about what this involves, Matherne makes the case 
that cognition by analogy, and in particular the symbolic cognition of 
God, shows that Kant’s account of how we meet the criteria for 
cognition is far more flexible than is typically recognized. Her analysis 
of Kant’s use of analogy more generally widens the scope of how we 
as humans, who are at once sensible and intelligible, stand in relation 
to the world of experience. 


Lastly, two methodological points about the present volume are worth 
mentioning. First, in keeping with the aims of the Cambridge Critical 
Guide series, the essays in the volume are largely intended for scholars 
already working in the field, rather than those seeking an introduction to 
the Prolegomena, though I hope that they might be of interest to more 
advanced students. To this end, these papers seek to advance new, refresh- 
ing and provocative interpretations of a work that has perhaps come to 
seem stale to many readers. Second, while the essays cover most of the main 
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themes found in the Prolegomena, as a whole they do not attempt to offer 
an exhaustive account of every feature of the book, or to serve as a kind of 
concordance.* Rather, the focus is on the philosophical significance and 
enduring interest the Prolegomena possesses. | hope that the essays included 
here make a strong case that there is much to be gained — and indeed much 
that represents new perspectives on Kant — from renewed attention to the 
Prolegomena. 


4 For an excellent such work, see Lyre and Schliemann, eds. (2012), which provides a section-by- 
section analysis of the Prolegomena as a whole. 


CHAPTER I 


Humor, Common Sense and the Future 


of Metaphysics in the Prolegomena 
Melissa M. Merritt 


Shall we then throw off this belief'as having no foundation in reason? 
Alas! it is not in our power; it triumphs over reason, and laughs at all 
the arguments of a philosopher. 

Reid, An Inquiry into the Human Mind 


But if it is true, as Shaftesbury asserts, that a doctrine’s ability to 
withstand ridicule is not a bad touchstone of its truth ... then the 
critical philosophy’s turn must finally come to laugh last and so laugh 
best when it sees the systems of those who have talked big for such 
a long time collapse like houses of cards one after another and their 
adherents scatter, a fate they cannot avoid. 

Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals 


1.1 Introduction 


It is widely recognized that Kant wrote the Prolegomena, at least in part, in 
response to the poor reception of the 1781 Critique of Pure Reason — and 
particularly its notorious first review, published anonymously in the 
Gottingische Anzeigen.' The review confused transcendental idealism with 
the idealism of Berkeley, and complained that Kant missed “the middle 
path between exuberant scepticism and dogmatism, the right middle path” 
of common sense.” The authors of the review were Johann Feder and 
Christian Garve, both aligned with an ideologically loose movement to 


It is uncertain how much of the Prolegomena Kant had actually written before the appearance of that 
review in January 1782. Parts of the Prolegomena address the review in discrete sections, which could 
easily have been tacked onto an existing draft: Appendix (4:372-80) replies to the review directly; and 
Notes II and III at the end of Part I (4:288-94) reply, without explicit reference to the review, to its 
chief misunderstanding about the nature of transcendental idealism. But there is probably no way of 
knowing how much of the rest of the Prolegomena might have been shaped by Kant’s stung response 
to the review. 

See Sassen (2000), 53-8 for an English translation of the review, and 57-8 for this remark. The 
German for “common sense” here is gemeiner Menschenverstand (Akademie (2012), 47). 
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popularize philosophy — and in that capacity were among the spiritual 
brethren of Scottish common-sense philosophy in mid-eighteenth-century 
Germany.’ Perhaps, then, it is unsurprising that Kant issues a scathing 
dismissal of the common-sense philosophy of Thomas Reid and his 
followers, such as James Beattie and James Oswald, in passages that 
frame the Prolegomena (4:258—60, 367-71). 

And yet in preparatory notes for the Prolegomena, Kant writes: “I am an 
enthusiastic advocate of common sense [enthusiastischer Vertheidiger des 
gesunden Menschenverstandes|” (AA 20:59). My overarching aim in this 
chapter is to explain this remark and its relation to Kant’s polemics against 
common-sense philosophy in the Prolegomena. Two features of this remark 
should be immediately flagged. First, Kant claims to be an enthusiastischer 
defender of common sense. Kant’s contemporary, Johann Tetens, had 
already pointed out that the guiding maxim of the common-sense philo- 
sophers, to set aside rational demonstration in order to follow common 
sense alone, is “a principle that leads to enthusiasm [Schwéarmerei]” — that 
is, leads to the visionary kind of enthusiasm that claims access to super- 
sensible reality.* As we will see, the common-sense philosopher ultimately 
takes common sense — so-called “common sense” by Kant’s lights (4:369) - 
to provide access to the supersensible. Thus, Kant charges the common- 
sense philosopher to be as guilty of Schwarmerei as any dogmatic 
metaphysician; and his own enthusiastic defence turns largely on protect- 
ing what he sees as its good name against distorted conceptions of what it is 
and what it can do. 


> See Kuehn (1987) for an unparalleled study of the reception of Scottish common-sense philosophy in 
eighteenth-century Germany, with particular attention to Popularphilosophie. Feder and Garve did 
not actually write the review together and they were not from the same philosophical circles (see 
Kuehn (1987), 43-4 and 46-8). The Gottingen review was the result of Feder’s editorial work on 
a review that Garve wrote independently, dramatically reducing its length and sharpening its critical 
tone. Garve’s original review can be compared against the Gottingen review in Sassen (2000). 
Garve regretted accepting the invitation to review the Critique, as he wrote to Kant: “I recognised 
as soon as I started to read the book that .. . this work was too difficult for me” (Corr 10:329). Kant’s 
reply (Corr 10:336—43) was charitable, though he had not yet read Garve’s original review at the time 
(and was no more satisfied, later, once he had). Yet many years later, Kant invokes Garve without any 
obvious hint of mockery as “a philosopher in the true sense of the word” (MM 6:206), offering his 
qualified endorsement of Garve’s maxim that any philosophical teaching should be capable of being 
made popular — any teaching, Kant allows, except critical philosophy and the metaphysics that 
follows from it. 
Tetens (1913), 572. Tetens probably has in mind particularly the work of James Oswald, wherein 
claims to intuit the supersensible become explicit; I will return to this. Kant paraphrases this remark 
from Tetens just a few sentences later in his notes: “Gesunder Verstand als princip bringt schwdrmerey 
Aervor Tetens” (AA 20:29) — with the emphasis evidently indicating attribution of the claim (not the 
error) to Tetens. 
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Second, Kant says that he is the advocate of common sense conceived in 
a particular way. The Germans drew on a range of terms to render 
“common sense” in their discussion of Scottish common-sense philosophy, 
and related homespun ideas, such as Christian WolfPs conceptions of 
“mother wit” and natural logic.’ The Latin sensus communis was sometimes 
put to use, along with its most literal German rendering, Gemeinsinn — 
although it typically remained ambiguous whether the “sense” at issue was 
some capacity of perception or feeling, or instead some disposition to judge 
or a general way of being minded.° The typical German rendering of 
“common sense” in translations of the Scottish works, gemeiner 
Menschenverstand (common human understanding), picks up more on 
the latter possibility. But finally, there is the related notion of gesunder 
Menschenverstand (healthy human understanding) for which Kant claims 
some kind of enthusiasm in the preparatory notes for the Prolegomena.” 
Kant took all of these terms to be distinct, even though standard usage did 
not manifest much, or any, reflection on the possible distinctions that 
might be drawn. The record of Kant’s anthropology lectures shows him 
complaining about the uncareful use typically made of the term sensus 
communis: “sensus does not, indeed, mean understanding, thus one could 
say that sensus communis should be a sense [ein Sinn]” (AA 25:1095) — and in 
published work, Kant accordingly glosses Gemeinsinn with sensus commu- 
nis (CJ 5:238, 293).° As we will see, the Scottish philosophers conceived of 
common sense as a power of non-discursive, intuitive insight — an idea 
that, prima facie, is not well rendered by the standard German translation, 
gemeiner Menschenverstand. Kant rejects the claim that we possess any such 
powers of insight; his advocacy is pointedly for healthy human under- 
standing, which he explains as common understanding that meets, or 
manifests, a certain standard of correctness (4:369-70).? 


Kuehn (1987), 251-69 distinguishes two quite different German traditions of conceiving of common 
sense — one from Wolff, the other from Christian Thomasius; it lies outside of my scope here to 
examine this background, but the Wolffian conceptions are unsurprisingly mentioned in Kant’s logic 
lectures (e.g., at JL 9:17, Vienna Logic 24:791). 

Shaftesbury (1999), in his essay on sensws communis, acknowledges that some might think of the 
“sensus” as dispositions or powers of “opinion and judgment,” 37 — but does not explicitly reject or 
endorse that conception himself. 

In the German discussion, we also find related notions of common and healthy reason; but I set this 
aside for present purposes. 

Kant ultimately presses a conception of sensus communis into service to explain taste in the third 
Critique (as sensus communis aestheticus) — though not without distinguishing it from notions of 
common and healthy understanding as sensus communis logicus (CJ 5:238, 294-5). 

The distinction between common and healthy understanding is quite longstanding in Kant’s 
thought, as (e.g.) AA 25:359 and Anth 7:198 jointly evince. 
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While the Prolegomena is framed by passages attacking Scottish com- 
mon-sense philosophy, Kant’s relation to its German friends is somewhat 
more complicated. For Kant, I will argue, addresses the Prolegomena to 
German popular philosophers with both some default sympathy for the 
common-sense challenge to metaphysics, and yet some misgivings about 
the project of common-sense philosophy." Now, Kuehn" suggests the 
common-sense philosophers lodged their challenge to metaphysics with 
Shaftesbury’s ‘test of ridicule’ as a guide: Shaftesbury observed “that, as 
modes and fashions, so opinions, though ever so ridiculous, are kept up by 
solemnity” — and, he proposed, best dislodged by appropriately tempered 
raillery."* But if Shaftesbury thought to challenge religious enthusiasm 
with this test, the Scottish common-sense philosophers deployed it against 
the refinements of modern metaphysics.’ This Shaftesburian background, 
which will be further elaborated, enables us to understand the rhetorical 
strategies of the Prolegomena: why Kant there treats the problem of meta- 
physics as the stuff of comedy, and how he makes use of raillery in an effort 
to persuade his reader that critical philosophy is the only solution to this 
problem. 

Much of what follows is, then, a kind of literary analysis of the 
Prolegomena’s framing passages on the problem of metaphysics and the 
common-sense response to it. Such an approach might be defended, 
against the raising of eyebrows, as a perfectly apt way to examine what is 
essentially a piece of advertising: for Kant makes quite clear that the 
Prolegomena cannot do the work of the Critique (4:274-5), the true critical 
philosophy. It exists to persuade open-minded “future teachers” of meta- 
physics (4:255) of the need to work through the Critique. Yet I think there 
are philosophical gains to be had from a literary analysis of the 
Prolegomena. \n the final section of the chapter, I show what Kant’s 
rhetorical strategies in the Prolegomena teach us about the project of the 
Critique, the philosophical undertaking that alone can promise some kind 
of future for metaphysics. 


© Ameriks (2006), 111 suggests that the upshot of Kuehn (1987) is that Kant does not mean to reject 
Reid in the Prolegomena but rather the German “popular philosophy” that was broadly influenced 
by him. However, nothing in Kuehn (1987) obviously licenses this conclusion, notwithstanding 
Ameriks’s thought-provoking assessment of the philosophical similarities between Reid and Kant. 
As I will argue, the framing passages are clearly an attack on common-sense philosophy. 

™ Kuehn (1987), 29-30. 

* Shaftesbury (1999), 8-9. Shaftesbury’s own guide here was Horace: we will return to this. 

® Whether or not the common-sense philosophers deployed this test self-consciously is debatable (and 
not substantiated by Kuehn); I will return to this in due course. 
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Between the A-edition Critique and the Prolegomena, we can notice 
a striking shift in tone in the initial framing of the problem of metaphysics. 
Marshaling Latin epic, Kant first renders the problem of metaphysics with 
all the heaviness of tragedy. It is the “peculiar fate” of human reason to be 
“burdened. by questions which, as prescribed by the very nature of reason 
itself, it is not able to ignore, but which, as transcending all its powers, it is 
also not able to answer” (Avii). As a result, over two millennia of meta- 
physical inquiry have produced nothing more than an endless succession of 
apparently pointless controversy. Its failure is writ clearly in its history, and 
the “changed fashion of the time brings her only scorn” (Aviii). 
Metaphysics, once “called queen of all the sciences,” grieves now like 
Ovid’s Hecuba, who counts her dead children in the aftermath of the 
Trojan War and laments her impending exile (Aviii-ix).'* By contrast, the 
Prolegomena casts the fate of metaphysics in the light of comedy: “It seems 
almost laughable that ... metaphysics, which desires to be wisdom itself, 
and which everyone consults as an oracle, perpetually turns round on the 
same spot without coming a step further” (4:256). Oracles require priests to 
render the speech of the gods and serve as gatekeepers to the mysteries. We 
are invited to picture metaphysicians as a league of jealous men in robes, 
who rebuff any challenger “with metaphysical compendia in hand ... in 
proud consciousness of their ancient, and hence ostensibly legitimate, 
possession” (4:256). 

The problem of metaphysics is framed in the Prolegomena from the per- 
spective of a challenger, someone to whom the metaphysicians appear as 
preposterous guarders of esoterica. Kant thus addresses a reader who is 
disposed to find the absurdity in this picture and sympathize with the 
challenger. However, he neither straightforwardly endorses, nor long indulges, 
such sympathies. For metaphysics, Kant contends, is not going anywhere: “the 
demand for it can never be exhausted, because the interest of human reason in 
general is much too intimately interwoven with it” (4:257).” This thought was 


4 Kant quotes Ovid, Metamorphoses 13.508-10; but see 13.481-532 for context. Kant’s memorable 
language here borrows from Mendelssohn’s 1759 letter on Shaftesbury: it was Mendelssohn who 
imagined metaphysics as “the queen of the sciences” cast in a “tragic play” of “a science in its 
decline,” and ultimately as a “banished matron” in the “Twentieth Letter” of Nicolai et al. (1759), 
129; Mendelssohn himself riffs on the request of Shaftesbury’s character Philocles “to bemoan 
philosophy” who is now “no longer active in the world” and in no state to be brought “with any 
advantage ... upon the public stage” (1999 [1714]), 232. On Mendelssohn’s interest in Shaftesbury, 
see Altmann (2011), 109-112. 

* At this point he quotes Horace, the significance of which we will examine in Section 1.3. 
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already implicit in the 1781 framing of the problem of metaphysics as the 
“peculiar fate of human reason”: the sound exercise of our cognitive capacities 
in sensible experience draws on principles that urge us to seek “ever higher, ever 
more remote, conditions” of experience, leading us ultimately into the “dark- 
ness and contradictions,” the “endless battlefield,” of metaphysics (Avii—viii). 
It is not until the 1787 Critique that Kant honors this idea that we are driven — 
entirely blamelessly — into metaphysics, with a name: metaphysica naturalis, or 
metaphysics as a natural disposition (B21). Metaphysics is, was and always will 
be with us: this, as we will see, serves as a methodological first principle for all 
further inquiry into the problem of metaphysics. 

But first we might ask: Who is this challenger? Some might assume it 
to be David Hume, whose skepticism issued a decisive challenge to 
metaphysical inquiry in the eighteenth century. For Kant seems to cast 
Hume in such a role in his developmental history of pure reason: Hume 
is the source of a “censorship” of pure reason, positioned between its 
dogmatic “infancy” and the mature adulthood of its true “criticism 
[Kritik der Vernunfi\” (A761/B789). But absent what might be assumed 
about the temperament of adolescents, perhaps there is nothing neces- 
sarily scornful in Hume’s outlook on prior metaphysical inquiry." 
Likewise, Kant maintains that no progress in metaphysics can be made 
through the “stale mockery” of its failures (A395); and there is nothing 
stale or barren about Hume’s challenge, which Kant famously credits 
with waking him from his “dogmatic slumber” and leading him ultim- 
ately to the discovery of genuine critical philosophy (4:260-1). Further, 
a case could even be made that Hume, perhaps somewhat like Kant, 
takes metaphysics to be a natural disposition, and its errors our peculiar 
fate. For Hume drew attention to the distinctly metaphysical commit- 
ments of ordinary human thinking about “matters of fact,” though he 
argues that we have no epistemic entitlement to those commitments.'” 
Of course, the result, for Hume, is not a rehabilitation of metaphysics, 
but a skepticism that charges ordinary self-understanding with deep-seated 


‘© My point is simply that Hume’s own project is the product of taking the history of metaphysics 
seriously and cannot be reduced to some shallow scoffing at its failures. Peter Thielke reminds me of 
the “havoc” that Hume suggests that we should make in the libraries, casting volumes of “school 
metaphysics” to the flames (EHU 12.34). To take these remarks in the right spirit, I would think, we 
need to remember Hume’s aim to “cultivate true metaphysics . .. in order to destroy the false and 
adulterate” (EHU 12), and that part of the point of the Enquiry is to advertise that project; but 
I cannot examine the issue further here. 

” See EHU §S§IV-V; for evidence that Kant understood Hume along such lines, consider his 
discussion of the justificatory task of the Transcendental Deduction (A84—5/B166-7) along with 
Br27 and 4:260-1. 
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confusion.” But this is precisely the outcome that led Reid and his follow- 
ers to brand Hume the chief enemy of common sense, and in that light, the 
metaphysician par excellence.’” For Reid and his followers, the true chal- 
lenge to metaphysics, and correction of its errors, can only come from 
common sense.*° This is the challenger that Kant has in mind when he first 
sets out the problem of metaphysics in the Prolegomena. 

But Kant paints a second picture of the problem of metaphysics early 
in the Prolegomena. The particulars of this image play on a tradition of 
likening the pursuit of metaphysics to sailing out on rough and unfath- 
omable seas. Thus it was Locke who called for us to “survey ... the 
powers of our own minds,” and determine the limits of human under- 
standing, just as a sailor should “know the length of his line, though he 
cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean” — we must do this lest 
we become unmoored as we “let loose our thoughts into the vast ocean of 
being.”** And it was Hume who presents himself as an exhausted and 
despondent sailor, nearly shipwrecked at the conclusion of his skeptical 
inquiries, and prepared to “perish on the barren rock” where he washed 
up rather than venture again “upon that boundless ocean, which runs out 
into immensity” (T 1.4.7.1).** Kant points to Hume’s self-portrait in the 
Prolegomena (4:262), so he surely had it in mind when he sketches the 
state of metaphysics a second time — now with a teasingly bathetic riff on 
the imagery. 


For long before we began to question nature methodically, we began to 
question just our isolated reason, which already was practiced to a certain 
extent through common experience: for reason surely is present to us always, 
but laws of nature must normally be sought out painstakingly; and so 
metaphysics was floating at the top like foam, though in such a way that 
as soon as what had been drawn off had dissolved, more showed itself on the 
surface, which some always gathered up eagerly, while others, instead of 


The best example that ordinary self-understanding is thus confused might be found in Hume’s 
account of our belief in enduring objects as a convenient “fiction” in the Tyeatise (T 1.4.2). But Kant 
makes the point with reference to his account of causality: by Hume’s lights, the objectively 
“necessary connection” that we think in the concept of causality is really only a psychological 
compulsion founded on custom (see, e.g., B127, B168, A760/B788). 

Reid mockingly deems Hume “undoubtedly one of the most acute metaphysicians that this or any 
age hath produced,” whose errors “proceed not from defect of understanding, but from an excess of 
refinement” (Reid (1997), 32-3). 

Reid (1997), 19. ™ ~Locke (1975), 1.1.6-7. 

Kant also alludes to the seafarer image of the metaphysician in the Phenomena and Noumena 
chapter of the Critique (A235-6/B294-5), as he is about to set out on the assessment of the errors of 
all past metaphysics. 
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seeking the cause of this phenomenon in the depths, thought themselves 
wise in mocking the fruitless toil of the former. (4:272-3) 


Kant invokes here the idea of metaphysics as a natural disposition. We need 
only query ‘our isolated reason’ to pursue it, which we can readily do, since 
reason is always “present” in every exercise of our cognitive capacities. 
Normal cognitive activity casts frothy shapes up to the surface, which the 
metaphysician gathers up as if they constituted the objects of inquiries into 
the supersensible. The metaphysician is not here depicted as a brave sailor 
embarking on unfathomable and rough seas: this metaphysician risks 
nothing and gains nothing, but only stands at the edge of a churning 
pool and skims up its foam. 

Kant invites us to laugh at this, but straightaway chastises anyone who 
does. The challenger sakes himself to be wise in mocking the vain labors of 
foam-skimmers, when there is real work to be done. The challenger is not 
a brave opponent of unfounded epistemic authority, but an odious heckler. 

Kant’s unflattering portrayal of the challenger’s ridicule was not out of 
step with mainstream attitudes in German philosophy at the time. Even 
Feder’s Géttingische Anzeigen complained that Reid’s followers were too 
readily satished with ridicule as an argumentative tactic against Hume and 
modern metaphysicians, and prone to forgo proper philosophical investi- 
gation of the arguments.’ For Kant, however, the chief methodological 
error of common-sense philosophy was not its use of sarcasm, nor did he 
find anything amiss in the sporting use of raillery to make a philosophical 
point, as we will see next. 


1.3 The “Test of Ridicule,’ and Its Upshot, in the Prolegomena 


I have noted that the mocking tone that Reid and his followers took against 
Hume and modern metaphysicians was not readily approved in Germany, 
even among the ‘popular philosophers’ most deeply sympathetic to the 
Scottish project. Moreover, even if Reid and his followers were self- 
consciously deploying Shaftesbury’s ‘test of ridicule’ in taking this tack, 


* See Kuehn (1987), 56-5, on the 1771 and 1773 reviews of Oswald’s Appeal and Beattie’s Essay. Kuehn 
argues that this reviewer is Feder himself (1987, 75 n16). 

Although Reid expressed frequent sarcasm for (e.g.) the “real genius and deep penetration” of 
Hume (EHI 2.6), this sort of attack was taken to a new register by his followers. Beattie, for example, 
mock-commands us to “adore those men of great talents, those daring spirits, those patterns of 
modesty, gentleness and candour, those prodigies of genius, those heroes in beneficence, who have 
thus laboured — to strip you of every rational consolation, and to make your condition ten thousand 
times worse than that of the beasts that perish” (Beattie (1778), 478-9). 
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they did so with outcomes often quite out of step with Shaftesbury’s 
original advocacy for the gentle use of humor as a tool of civil 
discourse.** Here Shaftesbury looks to Horace, who said that a jesting 
approach very often cuts through lofty things more forcefully and effect- 
ively than one that is earnest and severe.” Shaftesbury renders this stylistic 
advice into a maxim for enlightened thought. “Gravity is of the very 
essence of imposture,” he contends; it is the common trapping of pre- 
sumed epistemic and moral authority. Such presumed authorities, he 
continues, “can better bear to have their impostures railed at, with all the 
bitterness and vehemence imaginable, than to have them touched ever so 
gently in this other way.”*° Severity endorses and augments the presump- 
tion of seriousness and importance, whereas mirth undoes it, exposing the 
imposture for what it is. 

There are certainly traces of this strategy in Kant’s initial framing of the 
problem of metaphysics in the Prolegomena, with its absurd metaphysicians 
who stare down any challenger “compendia in hand.’ As we saw, this 
picture engages a default sympathy for the challenger, whom we identified 
as the common-sense philosopher. Here we come to a twist: Kant quotes 
Horace himself to make sporting jest of this challenger who regards 
metaphysics as an intellectual fashion that is due to run its course. Such 
an attitude is made explicit by Reid’s follower James Beattie, in the 
expression of optimism that concludes his Assay: “One thing we certainly 
know: the fashion of sceptical and metaphysical systems soon passeth 
away.”*” Kant now marshals Horace (quoting just the underlined portion) 
in retort: 


dare to be wise; begin! He who puts off the hour of right living is like the 
bumpkin waiting for the river to run out: yet on it glides, and on it will glide, 
rolling its flood forever. 


. sapere aude; 
incipe! qui recte vivendi prorogat horam 
rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
labitur et labetur in omne volubis aevum.”* 


2, 


& 


See Klein (1994). 

Satires 1.x.14—15: “ridiculum acri / fortius et melius magnas pleumque secat res.” 

Shaftesbury (1999), 8-9. 

Beattie (1778), 482. Kuehn (1987), 57 notes that Beattie’s Essay was particularly widely discussed in 
Germany; thus, Kant may well have known this provocative remark, even ifhe did not read the Essay 
himself. 

Horace, Epistles 1.ii.4o-43. Kant quotes the underlined portion at 4:257 n; I will explain the 
significance of the previous line and a half later in this section. I have quoted the more literal 
Fairclough translation, but Ferry’s translation provides a good guide to its sense. 
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Kant casts the common-sense philosopher in the role of the “bumpkin” 
who stands by the side of the river waiting for it to run out before he tries to 
get to the other side. But the river is not going to run out, and metaphysics 
is not an intellectual fashion. 

Thus, Kant effectively calls the common-sense philosopher uncultivated — 
though this is a mantle that common-sense philosophers took up proudly 
when they denounced the excess refinement of modern metaphysics.” 
Further, they championed a conception of common sense as a kind of 
instinct that requires no cultivation. When Beattie canvasses the possible 
meanings of “common sense,’ he endorses the following conception for his 
own work: “that power of the mind which perceives truth, or commands 
belief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous, instinct- 
ive, and irresistible impulse; derived neither from education nor from habit, 
but from nature”; and “like other instincts” common sense “arrives at 
maturity with almost no care of ours.”°° The appreciation of fundamental 
truths of common sense is instinctive and intuitive: we cannot help believing 
certain things, and we cannot justify these beliefs through reasoning. We 
believe any “intuitive principle” of common sense “without being able to 
assign any other reason for our belief than this, that the law of our nature 
determines us to believe it.” Although Beattie never asks whether we are 
right to believe what we are thus compelled to believe, the overall tenor of his 
discussion is a thoroughgoing expression of confidence on the matter.** 

The objection can readily be made that such a project is uncritical, in 
a rather straightforward sense: to deem something a principle of common 
sense is to say that it cannot be, and so should not be, subject to dispute and 
justification.” And this seems to be Kant’s objection when he returns to the 
relation of common sense and metaphysics in the final section of the 
Prolegomena, “Solution to the General Question of the Prolegomena: How 
Is Metaphysics Possible as a Science?” (4:365-71). The answer, of course, is 
that metaphysics is possible as a science only through critique — which 


See, €.g., n17. 

Beattie (1778), 45 and 47. Kant later remarks on the strangeness of the view that common sense 
requires no cultivation (Cu/tur) and may even be undermined by it (Anth 7:139), which plausibly 
alludes particularly to this remark in Beattie’s Essay, corroborating the point that he knew it 
reasonably well. 

Beattie (1778), 46. 

Kuehn notes that while the Scottish common-sense philosophers rejected, on principle, any need to 
justify common sense, the German Popularphilosophen — even the likes of Feder — took such 
justification to be “a natural and necessary enterprise” (1987), 84. 

Pakaluk (2002) places Scottish common-sense philosophy in the encyclopedist tradition, and in that 
way aims to defend it against this and related objections; I cannot evaluate Pakaluk’s view here. 
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requires submitting the sorts of claims that the common-sense philosopher 
regards as untouchable to a justificatory examination that must itself proceed 
in a scientific manner. In $31, Kant classifies the common-sense philosopher 
as a “naturalist of pure reason ... [i.e.] he who trusts himself, without any 
science, to decide in matters of metaphysics” and who takes himself to have 
long grasped the essential epistemological lesson of the critical philosophy, 
that pure reason can never lead us beyond the realm of possible experience 
(4:314). Question this philosopher, though, and he will have to admit that he 
accepts principles that “he has not drawn from experience”: so that then this 


philosopher must be asked, 


how and on what grounds will he then hold within limits the dogmatist (and 
himself), who makes use of these concepts and principles beyond all possible 
experience ... And even he, this adept of sound common sense [dieser Adept 
der gesunden Vernunft|, is not so steadfast that, despite all of his presumed 
and cheaply gained wisdom, he will not stumble unawares out beyond the 
objects of experience into the field of chimeras [Hirngespinste]. (4:314) 


Examples of common-sense philosophers stumbling into such fields are 
not hard to come by, beginning with Reid, who takes “it for granted, upon 
the testimony of common sense” that his “mind is a substance.”** But 
richer fodder comes from Reid’s follower, James Oswald, who expressly 
extended the domain of common sense to include “the primary truths of 
religion and morality,” where he found it natural to observe that while “we 
are long accustomed to the contemplation of realities that are objects of 
sense before we get acquainted with those that are not,” nevertheless “there 
is something within us that bears testimony to realities which are not 
objects of sense.”” 

With this in mind let us return to the Prolegomena’s framing discussion of 
the problem of metaphysics and its solution. On the front end, Kant defends 
Hume against the “insolence” of his common-sense attackers, who failed to 
appreciate the very point of his skepticism (4:258). Even if we should not 
follow Oswald into the field of supersensible chimeras, many of the prin- 
ciples that are plausibly recognized as tenets of common sense can only hold 
a priori. Recognizing this, Hume asked the crucial question: How could 
such principles be justified? Such a question did not figure for the Scottish 
philosophers who appealed to common sense “as an oracle when one knows 
nothing clever to advance in one’s defence” (4:259). On the back end, Kant 
says he “must forbid only two things” of any philosopher who claims to 


34 Reid (1997), 217. Oswald (1768), 219. 
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understand the problem of metaphysics and seeks its solution: “first, the 
plaything of probability and conjecture . .. second, decision by means of the 
dowsing rod of so-called sound common sense, which does not bend. for 
everyone, but is guided by personal qualities” (4:369). A dowsing rod is 
a forked stick that is said to guide the search for water and minerals hidden 
underground. The method. cannot be explained: its use is chalked up to 
a knack that some have, and others lack. Qua dowser, the common-sense 
philosopher is after hidden — that is to say, supersensible — objects. While this 
philosopher avowedly rejects the tradition of metaphysics — the hierophants 
who guard access to the esoteric texts — he claims in its place an arbitrary 
power to access the supersensible. He is a metaphysician malgré lui.° 

Now let us return to Kant’s quotation of Horace, which begins just 
a line and a half after the famous command, sapere aude: dare to be wise. 
Kant quotes these two words of Horace at the outset of his essay on 
enlightenment — and does so without any attribution, since it was already 
known as the de facto motto of the Berlin Enlightenment. We can find it, 
for example, on the frontispiece of the official Berlin Academy of Sciences 
publication of the winning prize essay of 1767: a round stamp depicting 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, with SAPERE AUDE inscribed in its 
upward arch.” Whether Kant would have expected the reader of the 
Prolegomena to trace the lines about the bumpkin to the same passage of 
Horace as the famous sapere aude is uncertain. Yet the fact that they are 
traced to the same few lines of Horace suggests that Kant has a point to 
make. The upshot of the part that Kant does quote casts the common- 
sense philosopher as the bumpkin who takes metaphysics to be an 
intellectual fashion when in fact it is a natural disposition; to avoid his 
preposterous fate, one must “dare to be wise” and “get started” on 
a program of right living. That program is none other than the Critique 
of Pure Reason. 

A certain model of metaphysical inquiry is implicit in much of the water 
imagery that we have been considering in this section. We can think of it as an 
oracular model, since it takes the objects of metaphysics to lie in some yonder 
realm that can only be accessed. in special, and fundamentally mysterious, 


© There is real work to be done, in other words: this is a general charge against “oracular” metaphysics, 
whether via common sense or some other expedient, that fails to appreciate this. In a later essay, 
Kant condemns a mystical Neoplatonist stripe of oracular metaphysics with proclaiming “an alleged 
philosophy ... in which one does not have to work but need only hearken and attend to the oracle 
within” (AA 8:390). 

* See the title page of Cochius (1769). The stamp appears to be some kind of descendant of a medal 
struck by the Berlin Societas Alethophilorum: see Venturi (2017), 39 and also Beck (1969), 260. 
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ways.>* When Kant asks, in §1, after the ‘sources’ — Quellen — of metaphysics, 
he perhaps introduces his own water imagery, since a source in this sense is 
originally, and quite literally, a spring or a fountainhead; at any rate, his 
answer to the question rejects the oracular model. The source of metaphysics 
is pure reason itself. The same idea appears in Kant’s wonderful letter to 
Garve, when he explains that the Critique is not doing metaphysics, but rather 
is itself “a whole new science, never before attempted, namely, the critique of 
an a priori judging reason” (Cort 10:340). Although Kant sees that others 
before him had recognized that the necessary propaedeutic to metaphysics was 
some assessment of our cognitive power, in the letter to Garve he presents the 
examination of an ‘isolated’ reason as a chief innovation of critical philosophy. 
Prima facie, this is curious when laid beside the question of the Introduction 
to the Critique’s Transcendental Dialectic: “Can we isolate reason, and is it, so 
regarded, an independent source of concepts and judgments which spring 
from it alone and by means of which it relates to objects?” (A305/B362). For 
there, the answer to this question is surely a resounding 7o: one cannot derive 
substantive theoretical principles from pure reason alone. However, Kant has 
something somewhat different in mind in the Prolegomena and the letter to 
Garve: he is thinking of reason in the broad sense, as the agent and subject of 
the critical investigation.” So Kant says to Garve: 


To no one has it even occurred. that this faculty is the object of a formal and 
necessary, yes, an extremely broad, science, requiring such a manifold of 
divisions (without deviating from the limitation that it consider solely that 
uniquely pure faculty of knowing) and at the same time (something marvel- 
lous) deducing out of its own nature all the objects within its scope .... 
Absolutely no other science attempts this, that is, to develop a priori out of 
the mete concept of a cognitive faculty (when that concept is precisely defined) 
all the objects, everything that can be known of them, yes, even what one is 
involuntarily but deceptively constrained to believe about them. (Corr 10:340) 


This idea of the critical project entails the rejection of the oracular model: 
the objects of metaphysics do not lie out in some beyond, awaiting 
discovery by reason, but rather are — in some sense to be clarified — 
drawn from this source.*° For consider what Kant singles out as 


38 See also Kant’s later remarks about oracular “mystery-mongering” metaphysics (AA 8:405-6 n). 

» The higher cognitive faculty is divided into understanding (in the narrow sense), reason (in the 
narrow sense) and the power of judgment (A130-1/Bi69, Anth 7:196—7). Kant sometimes calls the 
higher cognitive faculty as such “understanding in general” (A131/B169) but refers to it as reason in 
certain circumstances (A835/B863) — e.g., when reflecting broadly on the Critique as reason’s self- 
examination through and through. 

4° Tt prefigures, of course, the famous Copernican analogy in the 1787 Critique (Bxvi-xviii). 
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particularly ‘marvelous’ about the Critique: namely, that it develops from an 
appropriately precise concept of pure reason “all the objects” of this faculty. 
This marvelous thing is, indeed, the ‘synthetic’ method of the Critique, 
which Kant explains only in the Prolegomena (4:263-4 and 274-5). 
Although this is not the place to give a fully elaborated account of the 
Critique’s synthetic method, in the next section we will consider it briefly 
in order to see how Kant situates it in the context of the debates about 
metaphysics and common sense that have been occupying us thus far. 


1.4 Critique and Common Sense 


My aim in this final section is to show how the Prolegomena’s account of 
critical philosophy — its nature and method — takes shape against the 
background discussion of common sense and the problem of metaphysics. 
So far, the broad upshot of our examination of that discussion is that 
Kant’s enthusiastische defense of common sense must not be confused with 
those who “esteem it to the point of enthusiasm [zur Schwédrmerei]” and 
treat “its pronouncement as an oracle,” as he puts it many years later in the 
Anthropology (Anth 7:139). He means to defend common sense against ill- 
begotten ideas of what it is and what it is good for. This is why he pointedly 
asks, in the closing passage of the Prolegomena, just what common sense is: 


For what is sound common sense [der gesunde Verstand]|? It is the common sense 
in so far as it judges correctly. And what now is common sense? It is the 
faculty of cognition and of the use of rules i concreto, as distinguished from 
the speculative understanding, which is a faculty of cognition of rules in 
abstracto. Common sense will, then, hardly be able to understand the rule: 
that everything which happens is determined by its cause, and it will never 
be able to have insight into it in such a general way. It therefore demands an 
example from experience, and when it hears that this rule means nothing 
other than what it had always thought when a windowpane was broken or 
a household article had disappeared, it then understands the principle and 


grants it. (4:369-70)"" 


Common sense grasps rules or principles saciély, in the practice of judg- 
ment. But it does not grasp the principles explicitly, as principles. There is 
some sense in which we perfectly well grasp the principle of causality, or the 
principle of the permanence of substance (see 4:335—6 n), simply inasmuch 
as we are capable of genuine experience and coherent thought about an 


* Tn other contexts, Kant draws the same contrast between common and learned (rather than 
‘speculative’) understanding; for a table of Kant’s usage, see Merritt (2018), 80. 
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objective, material world. As Kant puts it in the third Critique, as long as 
we are talking about common sense as gemeiner Verstand rather than 
Gemeinsinn, we must be thinking in terms of some grasp of rules and 
principles — but a tacit grasp, which is to say that gemeiner Verstand 
“judges ... according to obscurely represented principles” (CJ 5:238, my 
emphasis; see also Anth 7:140). 

Thus, common sense as gemeiner Verstand already has a tacit grasp of the 
principles of pure understanding. In the Critique, Kant acknowledges that 
such a result may be underwhelming from the perspective of common sense: 
“If, ... from this critical inquiry we learn nothing more than what, in the 
merely empirical employment of understanding, we should in any case have 
practiced without any such subtle inquiry, it would seem as if the advantage 
derived from it in no way repays the labour expended” (A237/B296). This is, 
effectively, a challenge to critical philosophy from the quarters of common 
sense. Kant’s answer is that an explicit grasp of these principles is needed in 
order to address the crucial justificatory question on which the future of 
metaphysics rests. Let us now take a closer look at how Kant raises these 
issues in the opening passage of the Prolegomena. 

After Kant chastises common-sense philosophers for entirely missing the 
point of Hume’s skepticism, he praises Hume for enabling him to clearly 
see the general problem of metaphysics. Metaphysical cognition as such 
claims to hold of necessity but pertains to matters of fact. Metaphysics 
accordingly “consists wholly” of concepts “through which the understand- 
ing thinks connections of things a priori” (4:260). Hume’s skepticism set in 
sharp relief the difficulty of establishing how any such knowledge could be 
possible; but he “only touched on part” of this question (4:260). Kant’s 
understanding of how a response to this problem should work begins with 
the idea, already noted, that pure reason is “an isolated domain” — a point 
which Kant then explains as follows: “there is nothing outside of it that 
could correct our judgment within it” (4:263). Here he alludes to the 
widespread view that common sense might correct the judgments of 
pure reason and keep speculative inquiry from going off the rails into 
utter absurdity. It is not only the orthodox Scottish version of this view that 
Kant has in mind, but also versions held by those German contemporaries 
that Kant regarded as his natural allies and hoped to sign on to the task of 
promoting the work of the Critique to a wider audience.” 


*” Writing to Garve he names them as: “Garve, Mendelssohn, and Tetens” (Corr 10:341) — though he was 
ultimately, of course, disappointed. See Tetens (1913), 572-3 on how the claims of reasoning and of 
common sense might correct one another; or Mendelssohn (2011) on the need to find agreement 
between common sense and speculation on the grounds that they are both expressions of reason. 
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Yet how can we proceed, if nothing outside of pure reason can correct 
our judgments within pure reason? Kant’s answer is that the correction is 
possible through a teleologically governed account of the whole: 


But pure reason is such an isolated domain, within itself so thoroughly 
connected, that no part of it can be encroached. upon without disturbing all 
the rest, nor adjusted without having previously determined for each part its 
place and its influence on the others; for since there is nothing outside of it 
that could correct our judgment within it, the validity and use of each part 
depends on the relation in which it stands to the others within reason itself, 
and, as with the structure of an organized. body, the purpose of any member 
can be derived only from the complete concept of the whole. That is why it 
can be said of such a critique, that it is never trustworthy unless it is entirely 
complete down to the least elements of pure reason, and that in the domain 
of this faculty one must determine and settle either a// or nothing. (4:263) 


In the letter to Garve, Kant specifies the governing idea: ‘an a priori judging 
reason.’ Reason, so conceived, is a power to judge synthetically, yet a priori. 
Sensibility must be among the elements of such a power; and this sensibil- 
ity must be constituted a priori, so that there is something that can be 
determined a priori about how objects can be given to us. This is why the 
Transcendental Aesthetic, ostensibly a ‘science of sensibility,’ belongs 
alongside the Transcendental Logic in the Doctrine of Elements: sensibil- 
ity, so constituted, must be an element of such a cognitive power.” The 
recognition that understanding must be constituted a priori by pure 
concepts was, simply as such, much less of a philosophical innovation; 
however, Kant claims that the account of this power must itself be 
complete — claims which again rest on a teleological conception of the 
understanding as a faculty to judge (A64—6/B89-91), so that a complete 
table of constitutive concepts can be derived from pure general logic’s table 
of the functions of judgment (A69/Bg94). 

There is much that is controversial in all of this, of course; but our 
concern is only with the overall shape of Kant’s answer to “the main 
question on which everything depends” (Corr 10:339), how synthetic 
a priori judging is possible. It was Hume who taught Kant to raise this as 
a justificatory question. To answer it, Kant needs to unite what he had 
separately identified as the constitutive elements of reason, as the power to 
judge in this way. He needs a unifying principle, which emerges early in the 


Kant reinterprets Mendelssohn’s proposal about how common sense properly ‘orients’ speculative 
thought in his 1786 essay, “What Does It Mean to Orient Oneself in Thinking?” 
See A1s—16/B29—30 and Az1/B35. The task of the Aesthetic is then to legitimate this idea. 
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justificatory argument of the Critique, the Transcendental Deduction. 
That argument proceeds from the perspective of pure reason, speaking in 
the first person: “The J think must be able to accompany all of my 
representations” (B131). This principle is scarcely mentioned in the 
Prolegomena (4:318, 334 n), which fittingly contains, in turn, no 
Transcendental Deduction, no genuine answer to the justificatory ques- 
tion. The ‘analytic’ procedure of the Prolegomena takes as given the 
actuality of synthetic a priori sciences (pure mathematics, pure natural 
science) to derive, in piecemeal fashion, the sensible and intellectual 
representations that must be involved in synthetic a priori judgment. But 
it cannot show Aow they derive from the ‘source’ of pure reason itself in 
a manner that might justify the epistemic claims that issue from them. The 
‘synthetic’ method of the Critique, by contrast, “takes no foundation as 
given except reason itself, and ... tries to develop cognition out of its 
original seeds without relying on any fact whatever” (4:274-5). So, the 
voice of reason in the Deduction recognizes first that all of its representa- 
tions must be unified under the necessary conditions of thought, and that 
this point must hold for its sensible representations as well (B132). It is this 
move that ultimately, after prodigious complexity of argument, under- 
writes the conclusion that the categories are necessarily applicable to 
whatever may come before the senses.“* 

It is crucial to recognize that Hume’s guidance in framing the justifica- 
tory question requires a starting conception of ‘an a priori judging reason’ 
that must incorporate sensibility — inasmuch as this sensibility is consti- 
tuted a priori — among its elements. It must include such an element if the 
justificatory question is to stand a chance of an answer. It follows in turn 
that the only argument for the justification of the concepts at issue — those 
‘through which the understanding thinks connections of things a priori — 
will also, in the same breath, demonstrate their limitation to objects of 
possible experience. Hence Kant supposes that the objects of pure reason in 
its theoretical employment can be ‘developed’ from the appropriately 
articulated concept of this faculty: indeed, this is what he tells Garve is 
‘marvelous’ about the synthetic method of the Critique. Kant uses this 
result to explain how we are naturally liable to confusion about the limits of 
our cognitive power. Although the Critique cannot cure us of this liability, 


“4 This and the previous paragraph draw on the work of my 2004 PhD dissertation on the synthetic 
method of the Critique, aspects of which were published in Merritt (2006 and 2007). For a recent 
study that draws attention to some of the same, fundamentally teleological, structural principles of 
critical philosophy more broadly, see Fugate (2014b). 
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its goal is a cultivation of human reason that leaves us less susceptible to 
being led into error by it. 

In this, and other ways, the Critique is a normative project: Kant 
conceives of it as a final step to bring about “the mature and adult power 
of judgment” in speculative inquiry (A761/B789). It is, arguably, the jewel 
in the crown of Kant’s nearly lifelong preoccupation with the ideal of 
enlightenment. But Kant articulates this ideal in other ways, and ultimately 
conceives of healthy human understanding (gesunder Menschenverstand) as 
a more basic standard of good cognitive character. His discussion of 
common sense in the Prolegomena, and its preparatory notes, appears to 
be an origin of that later-developing line of thought.” Yet while the 
“critical” maturity of reason and the more basic standard of “healthy 
human understanding” are elements of one picture of enlightened 
human thought, for Kant they must remain somewhat independent of 
one another. Common sense, so conceived, is a standard that should hold 
for anyone who judges about anything at all (CJ 5:169); but only those who 
are inclined to take up speculative metaphysics must think through the 
Critique. 


* As [argue in Merritt (2018); this development begins with the articulation of the ‘three maxims’ of 
gesunder Menschenverstand in the third Critique, the Anthropology, and other texts. 
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Is Metaphysics Possible? The Argumentative Structure 
of the Prolegomena 


Eric Watkins 


2.1 Introduction 


Kant’s basic intent in his Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics That Will Be 
Able to Come Forward as Science is clear. As the title indicates, he aims to 
determine whether metaphysics could ever become a science, and he 
approaches the question on the basis of a comparison with other disciplines. 
Unlike mathematics and physics, whose scientific status was widely acknow- 
ledged at the time, no consensus had. emerged either on what the most basic 
claims of metaphysics should be or on the kind of arguments on which they 
could be based. That is, unlike the claims advanced by these sciences, the 
judgments put forward by metaphysicians seemed to be neither well- 
supported nor stable, and for that reason metaphysics had not made any 
clear progress, despite the considerable efforts that had been devoted to it over 
many centuries.’ This analysis of the state of metaphysics leads Kant to 
wonder whether it would ever be possible to establish metaphysics as 
a science. That is, rather than simply making first-order metaphysical claims 
and offering arguments in their favor, Kant steps back and asks whether we are 
in principle able to make claims that could achieve the same status that the 
claims of these other sciences have. Kant’s expectation is that once we are clear 
about the cases of mathematics and physics, we will have a better sense of 
whether metaphysics could become a science too, and if so, how. 

The surface structure of the Prolegomena reflects this intent and motiv- 
ation. The general question it proposes to answer asks: “Is metaphysics 
possible at all??* Kant proposes to answer it in Part III, after he has 


* See $4 (4:271) for Kant’s remarks about the state of metaphysics. 

* Kant formulates the question in importantly different ways, depending on context. A second version 
asks, “How is metaphysics in general possible?” (4:327), a third asks, “How is metaphysics as science 
possible?” (4:365), while a fourth puts the question as follows: “How is cognition from pure reason 
possible?” (4:275) The second question seems to assume that metaphysics is possible, but that its 
possibility stands in need of explanation. The third suggests not that (the possibility of) metaphysics 
is problematic, but rather that only one that could attain the status of a science might be problematic. 
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considered two other questions, namely “How is pure mathematics pos- 
sible?” and “How is pure natural science possible?” in Parts I and I. That 
is, the surface structure suggests that if we can understand how pure 
mathematics and pure natural science are possible, then we should also 
be able to understand whether metaphysics is possible as a science. 

This surface structure is filled out a bit further when Kant goes on to 
specify what he takes to be one salient respect in which pure mathematics, 
pure natural science and metaphysics are similar. For he claims that they all 
consist of synthetic a priori judgments, and he reformulates the three main 
questions that define the Prolegomena’'s surface structure in more specific 
terms as follows: How are pure mathematics, pure natural science and 
metaphysics possible as synthetic a priori judgments? 

While this specification might seem innocent, it is not, and not simply 
because one could have focused on some other feature that the three 
disciplines have in common, but also because this specification brings 
with it significant complications. Consider two particularly important 
ones. First, given that all three disciplines are characterized as instances 
of synthetic a priori judgments, how are we to understand Kant’s distinc- 
tions between analytic and synthetic judgment and between the a priori 
and a posteriori? His discussions of these distinctions are, at least on their 
face, complex and unclear, which has led to different interpretations.’ 
Second: How are synthetic a priori cognitions at all possible? Both analytic 
a priori cognition and synthetic a posteriori cognition do not seem to be 
particularly problematic, at least insofar as they correspond (roughly) to 
what Hume classifies as relations of ideas (analytic a priori) and matters of 
fact (synthetic a posteriori).* But how cognition could be both synthetic 
and a priori can seem mysterious. (One central question here is: What 
could support the synthetic connection if not some empirical intuition?) 
Kant believes that he can explain the mystery away in certain cases, but he 
argues that this is possible only if one accepts an admittedly strange- 
sounding new doctrine he labels Transcendental Idealism. ‘That is, it 
turns out that the existence of synthetic a priori cognition (e.g., in math- 
ematics) is highly significant, for explaining how such cognition is possible 


The last one is equivalent to the first one on the assumption that the claims of metaphysics would be 
cognitions of pure reason. The interconnection between these claims will, I hope, become clearer as 
this chapter progresses. 

> The literature on this topic is vast. For recent discussion of the a priori-a posteriori distinction, see 
Kitcher (1990), esp. chapter 1. For recent discussion of the analytic-synthetic distinction, see 
Anderson (2015), esp. chapter 5. 

+ See 4:275. 
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leads one to viewing space and time as merely subjective principles in us 
that pertain only to appearances, rather than as objective features that 
pertain to things in themselves, as one might naturally have expected. This 
forces us to engage in what Strawson has called revisionary (as opposed to 
descriptive) metaphysics.’ 

Though providing detailed answers to both of these questions is 
undoubtedly important to understanding Kant’s position, in this chapter 
I shall focus instead on the exact nature of the argumentative structure of 
the Prolegomena that underlies its surface structure. Specifically, I raise the 
question of how Kant’s answers to the questions concerning the possibility 
of pure mathematics and pure natural science in Parts I and II bear on his 
answer to the question of how metaphysics is possible in Part IIL. Two 
strategies for answering this question immediately present themselves. 

On the one hand, it can seem as if the analyses offered in Parts I and I 
are supposed to identify necessary conditions of the possibility of synthetic 
a priori cognition in general, which the claims of metaphysics would then 
have to satisfy if they are to qualify as science. Call this the “Necessary 
Conditions’ strategy, since it focuses on the necessary conditions of syn- 
thetic a priori cognition in general that are instantiated in, and illustrated 
by, pure mathematics and pure natural science. The Necessary Conditions 
strategy seems to be a natural reading of the text. For the answers to the 
main questions of Parts I and II do establish conditions that pure math- 
ematics and. pure natural science must satisfy, and it can seem that Kant 
would then need to show in Part III that metaphysics would have to satisfy 
the very same conditions because they are necessary conditions of synthetic 
a priori cognition in general. However, this strategy faces the difficulty that 
it is not obvious that and how Parts I and II could establish any necessary 
conditions of synthetic a priori cognition in general, given that they 
establish only the necessary conditions of pure mathematics and pure 
natural science in particular. But if this kind of strategy delivers necessary 
conditions only for pure mathematics and natural science rather than for 
synthetic a priori cognition in general, then it cannot be used to determine 
directly whether metaphysics qualifies as a science, since what is a necessary 
condition for one discipline need not be a necessary condition for another 
(even if they are alike in many respects). 

On the other hand, if Parts I and I do not identify necessary 
conditions of the possibility of synthetic a priori cognition in general, 
but only the conditions that pure mathematics and pure natural science 


> Strawson (1959). 
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must satisfy, then how are Kant’s analyses of these sciences relevant to 
determining the possibility of metaphysics? One might think that if one 
identified a necessary condition of pure mathematics, which is one 
prominent example of synthetic a priori cognition, and if that same 
feature also turns out to be a necessary condition of pure natural science, 
a second prominent example of synthetic a priori cognition, then it is 
safe to assume (on inductive grounds) that that very same feature will be 
a necessary condition for metaphysics, a third putative example of 
synthetic a priori cognition, despite the fact that what is identified as 
a necessary condition in each case is not established on the basis of an 
analysis of the conditions of the possibility of synthetic a priori cognition 
in general. Call this the “Examples First’ strategy since it starts with 
analyses of two examples of synthetic a priori cognition and attempts to 
draw an inference about the possibility of metaphysics on the basis of 
these examples. 

Despite the fact that the text fits this reading insofar as it offers analyses 
of what makes pure mathematics and pure natural science possible, the 
Examples First strategy faces immediate difficulties, both philosophical 
and textual. First, the kind of inductive inference that is required by the 
Examples First strategy would need to be spelled out and justified, a task 
that is not trivial and one that Kant does not in fact undertake. Second, and 
more seriously, even a cursory reading of Parts I and II reveals that Kant’s 
analyses of pure mathematics and pure natural science establish different 
necessary conditions for their respective disciplines. As a result, no induct- 
ive inference could ever get off the ground and, accordingly, the Examples 
First strategy cannot be used to determine whether metaphysics could ever 
become a science. 

We thus see that one faces significant challenges regardless of whether 
one tries to defend the Necessary Condition or the Examples First strategy. 
What is more, insofar as these strategies affect the underlying structure of 
the basic argument of the Prolegomena, the lack of clarity about which 
strategy Kant could be pursuing is no minor issue. If neither strategy is 
successful, and if no other can be found, the Prolegomena could not offer 
any argument in support of his answer regarding whether metaphysics 
could ever become a science, which, as we have seen, was his basic intent in 
this work. In short, such a conclusion would be a serious problem for the 
Prolegomena as a whole. 

In this chapter, I argue in detail that neither the Necessary Condition 
nor the Examples First strategy reflects Kant’s underlying argument in the 
Prolegomena. Instead, I suggest, Kant argues that traditional metaphysics is 
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not possible most fundamentally because its claims cannot amount to 
cognition, given that its objects can be neither given in intuition nor 
shown to be really possible, and there is no other way of establishing 
them as cognition. Though this result cannot follow from an analysis of 
necessary conditions on synthetic a priori cognition in general, these 
discussions are relevant because Kant’s analyses of the possibility of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science in Parts I and II allow us to see that 
the possibility of traditional metaphysics cannot be explained in ways that 
are analogous to the explanations of pure mathematics and pure natural 
science. At the same time, one can still attribute a significant role to 
synthetic a priori cognition, because the specific claims about particular 
synthetic a priori cognition made in Parts I and II can form crucial support 
for the general theses about synthetic a priori cognition that Kant wants to 
assert. 

In Section 2.2, I consider Kant’s analysis of how pure mathematics is 
possible, paying close attention to the role that our pure (sensible) 
intuitions (of space and time) play with respect to the possibility of the 
synthetic a priori cognitions of pure mathematics and what role the 
synthetic a priori status of this class of cognition plays in Kant’s explan- 
ation. In Section 2.3, I do the same for pure natural science by considering 
Kant’s analysis of how the pure concepts of the understanding (the 
categories) contribute to explaining the possibility of the synthetic 
a priori cognitions of pure natural science. Together, these two sections 
establish that the Necessary Condition and the Examples First strategies 
cannot be successful. In Section 2.4, I present Kant’s position on meta- 
physics in Part III, explain his multifaceted answer to the question of 
whether metaphysics is possible, and show how his position can be 
supported both on its own terms and in relation to the analyses he 
provides in Parts I and II. 


2.2 How Is Pure Mathematics Possible? 


Kant’s answer to the question of how pure mathematics is possible is 
relatively straightforward and clear, at least in its barest essentials. He 
begins by claiming (in §7) that pure mathematics is not possible (“cannot 
take a single step” (4:281)) unless we have a pure, or a priori, intuition. For 
mathematics “must present its concept” (4:281) in pure intuition before 
its claims can be supported. He then makes that claim more specific (in 
§10) by identifying space and time as the pure intuitions that are neces- 
sary for the mathematical sciences of geometry, arithmetic and pure 
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mechanics.° Specifically, space is necessary for geometry, time is neces- 
sary for arithmetic, and both space and time seem to be necessary for 
mechanics (though Kant explicitly mentions only time here (4:283)). 

The intuitive idea, using geometry as an example, is that one can 
establish geometrical truths (such as the sum of the interior angles of 
a triangle is 180°) only by constructing the relevant geometrical object (in 
this case, the three lines of an arbitrary triangle, along with a fourth line 
that is parallel to one of the sides). But one can construct the geometrical 
object only in pure space, which Kant interprets as requiring a pure 
intuition, since the space in which the object is constructed does not 
include anything empirical. There is some disagreement in the literature 
about how exactly the pure intuition of space makes geometry possible. For 
example (and simplifying the issue considerably), some think that the 
construction of geometrical objects in pure intuition is required so that 
the claims of geometry can be guaranteed to have the objects that they are 
supposed. to be about.” (If they were not constructed, or at least capable of 
being constructed, they might not exist, which would be a problem insofar 
as their proofs depend on the existence of the relevant objects.) Others, by 
contrast, hold that one must appeal to the objects constructed in pure 
intuition since they alone can provide one with evidence to support the 
truth of the claims of geometry.” (If one cannot inspect the triangle in pure 
intuition, how could one establish that it really has the features claimed for 
it, given that analysis alone is insufficient?) But, regardless of which more 
specific interpretation one adopts, there is agreement that one must appeal 
to the pure intuition of space for the construction of a geometrical object, 
which is in turn necessary for establishing the truths of geometry.’ The 
pure intuition of space is thus shown to be a necessary condition of 
geometry. Analogous considerations (are supposed to) pertain to arith- 
metic and mechanics."° 

Though pure intuition does help to explain the possibility of mathem- 
atics in this way, Kant notes (in $8) that such an explanation is at risk 
insofar as it is based on something that it can seem impossible for us to 


© In Sir Kant begins by stating that the “problem of the present section is therefore solved” (4:283) and 
by then immediately summarizing his conclusion. The remaining sections of Part I (§§12—13) offer 
“jllustration and confirmation” (4:284) and a series of clarificatory remarks. 

” See, e.g., Friedman (1985). 5 See, e.g., Parsons (1992). 

° Tt is tempting to think that the differences in the accounts of how the pure intuition of space makes 
geometry possible derive more from differences in interpreters’ views on what an intuition is, than 
from how the pure intuition of space makes geometry possible. 

'° The case of arithmetic involves extra complications because of the use of symbols in algebra. See, 
e.g., Shabel (1998). 
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have, namely a pure, or a priori intuition, that is, the ability to intuit an 
object a priori. For to intuit an object, the object must be present, but to 
have an a priori representation is to have a representation that does not 
depend on experience (or impressions) of any particular object. Thus, to 
have an a priori intuition is to have an intuition of an object but without 
our experiencing (or having impressions of) that object. While the very 
notion of an a priori intuition does not involve an explicit contradiction, it 
can still seem rather puzzling. (How can I represent an object if I do not 
experience it first?) As a result, Kant feels the need to resolve this puzzle, 
and he does so (in $9) by arguing that an a priori intuition is possible only 
“if it contains nothing else except the form of sensibility, which in me as 
subject precedes all actual impressions through which I am affected by 
objects” (4:282)." That is, if an a priori intuition is simply a form of 
intuition, understood as a purely subjective principle of organization for 
whatever materials are given empirically in sensations that are caused by 
external objects, then one can see how an a priori intuition can be rendered 
intelligible after all.” 

If we step back from the specifics of Kant’s position for a moment and 
attend to the broader argumentative context, we can see quite clearly that 
Kant’s explanation of the possibility of pure mathematics does not follow 
directly from an analysis of synthetic a priori cognition in general. For 
example, Kant does not argue that: (1) synthetic a priori cognition is 
possible only if we have pure intuition; (2) pure mathematics consists of 
synthetic a priori cognition; and therefore (3) pure mathematics is possible 


" Along the way, Kant adds that we cannot have an a priori intuition of things in themselves, but only 
of things as they appear to us, that is, of appearances, or objects of our senses. In this way, Kant 
presents part of his doctrine of Transcendental Idealism as following from considerations that are 
meant to explain the possibility of pure mathematics. 

® One might be tempted to think that $9 contributes to a modified form of the Necessary Condition 
strategy by establishing that it is only through a priori intuition that one can cognize an object 
a priori, and thus that since space and time are our only a priori intuitions, they must be necessary 
conditions on any synthetic a priori cognition. In support of this interpretation, one might appeal to 
Kant’s claim in §9: “There is therefore only one possible way for my intuition to precede the 
actuality of the object and occur as an a priori cognition, namely if it contains nothing else except the 
form of sensibility” (4:282). However, it is not clear that this line of interpretation is satisfying, either 
philosophically or textually. For one, even if it were true that there is only one way in which an 
a priori intuition could refer to an object — a claim that cannot be based on the analysis of 
mathematics that precedes this claim — that does not establish that every synthetic a priori cognition 
requires an a priori intuition. Nor, for that matter, does it establish that space and time are our only 
a priori intuitions (which is also not argued for in the preceding texts). For another, the passage can 
be read in context as simply explaining (or perhaps even arguing, though only in an extremely 
abbreviated form that would need to be spelled out with additional resources) why one might think 
that Kant’s views about space and time being a priori intuitions could lead to a surprising 
philosophical conclusion (Transcendental Idealism). 
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only if we have pure intuition. For even though Kant does argue for (or at 
least assume) the second claim, he does not argue for the first claim in Part 
I. Instead, as we have seen, he argues for (3) on the basis of the nature of 
pure mathematics. As a result, it is clear Kant is not attempting to establish 
that pure intuition is a necessary condition of synthetic a priori cognition 
in general, as the necessary condition strategy would have it. 

Yet Kant does refer to synthetic a priori cognition in his explanation of 
the possibility of pure mathematics. So what role is it playing if not that of 
a necessary condition of synthetic a priori cognition in general? In setting 
up his argument, Kant notes: “If we could discover this pure intuition and 
its possibility, then from there it could easily be explained how synthetic 
a priori propositions are possible in pure mathematics” (4:281). That is, 
instead of identifying pure intuition as a necessary condition of synthetic 
a priori cognition in general, Kant claims that pure intuition (along with its 
possibility, the form of sensible intuition) can be used to explain the 
cognitions that are found in pure mathematics.” 

But why does Kant point out that these cognitions are synthetic and 
a priori (ifhe is not explaining how synthetic a priori cognition in general is 
possible)? He does so, I suggest, because the synthetic a priori status of the 
cognitions of mathematics allows him to draw out those features of pure 
intuition that are crucial to his explanation of how pure mathematics is 
possible (and it does so in part because it highlights some of the nontrivial 
features of such an explanation). For one, the synthetic status of the 
cognitions of pure mathematics helps to make vivid how mathematics 
depends on representations that must be both sensible and intuitive, for 
without sensible intuition, one would be limited to the mere analysis of 
concepts, which would be problematic insofar as mere analysis can support 
only analytic judgments and would thus be incapable of fully supporting 
the (synthetic) claims of mathematics. The synthetic status of mathemat- 
ical cognition also draws attention to the fact that (at least an important 
part of) mathematics depends on constructions that can take place only in 
sensible intuition. For another, the fact that our cognition in mathematics 
is a priori reveals why the intuitions in which we construct mathematical 
objects must be pure, or a priori. For the a priori cognitions of mathematics 


® One might think that synthetic a priori cognition requires pure concepts rather than pure intuition, 
so one needs to have a specific argument for the necessity of pure intuition in particular. Nor is this 
thought completely idle, since Kant refers to the Categorical Imperative as a synthetic a priori 
principle, and yet does not indicate that intuition is required to make it possible (even if the ‘fact of 
reason’ may have an element that plays a role similar to the one that intuition plays in theoretical 
cases). 
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cannot be based on empirical intuition, given that the empirical character 
of the intuition would render the cognition that is based on it empirical 
rather than a priori. In these ways we can see that the synthetic a priori 
status of mathematical cognition is important not because it figures in an 
argument about synthetic a priori cognition in general, but rather because 
it helps to bring out more clearly those features of pure intuition in virtue 
of which it is clear how it can in fact explain pure mathematics. 

Our analysis of Kant’s argument in Part I reveals that he does not argue 
as the Necessary Condition strategy would have it. He does not offer an 
analysis of synthetic a priori cognition in general so that he can then infer 
something about the possibility of pure mathematics. Instead, he provides 
an analysis of the conditions of the possibility of pure mathematics and 
uses the synthetic a priori status of mathematical cognition to reveal 
particularly crucial features of the explanation of pure mathematics that 
he is offering, specifically of how mathematics depends on pure sensible 
intuition. 


2.3 How Is Pure Natural Science Possible? 


In Part I, Kant continues his argument by asking how pure natural science 
is possible. Perhaps surprisingly, he does not devote much attention to 
describing the specific content of pure natural science whose possibility is 
at issue. He mentions principles pertaining to permanence and causality 
(4:295), but more in passing than as part of a detailed analysis of the 
content of natural science. Instead, he begins (in §14) by simply defining 
nature as “the existence of things, insofar as that existence is determined 
according to universal laws” (4:294), and then argues (in $17) that the 
possibility of a priori cognition of nature turns on the question: “How is it 
at all possible to cognize a priori the necessary conformity to law of things as 
objects of experience?” (4:296) That is, if nature is (by definition) governed 
by laws, then if we are to have a priori cognition of nature, it would have to 
be not of particular things in nature and their particular features nor even 
of the empirical laws that govern them, all of which would be empirical and 
thus not susceptible of being cognized a priori, but rather of how the things 
that are governed by laws are necessarily governed by those laws. 

In explaining how experience is possible in §§18—22, Kant manages to 
condense large swaths of the first Critique (including the Metaphysical 
Deduction, the Transcendental Deduction and the System of Principles) 
into less than ten (Academy edition) pages. Specifically, he argues that the 
pure concepts of the understanding, or categories, are forms of thought 
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that are necessary for experience, given that experience “consists in the 
synthetic connection of appearances (perceptions) in a consciousness, 
insofar as this connection is necessary” (4:305). That is, since the categories 
are a priori cules of unification that are necessary for us to be conscious in 
a unified, objective and necessary way of whatever sensible impressions are 
given to us in space and time, they necessarily govern the objects we 
experience. As a result, Kant takes himself to have shown that the categor- 
ies, along with the principles that determine their use in experience, are 
conditions of the possibility of experience (where experience is understood 
as empirical cognition rather than the subjective flow of our mental states). 

This result is significant because it allows Kant to claim (in $23): “The 
principles of possible experience are, at the same time, universal laws of 
nature that can be cognized a priori. And so the problem that lies in 
our second question now before us: how is pure natural science possible? is 
solved.” (4:306) That is, the principles of possible experience Kant identi- 
fies are tantamount to universal laws of nature, which we can also cognize 
a priori, since they make experience possible. What is more, this result gives 
us (at least in broad outline) Kant’s answer to the main question of Part I 
as to how pure natural science is possible. Pure natural science is possible 
only if there are pure concepts of the understanding. 

Now there is an important parallel between Kant’s answers to the main 
questions of Parts I and II. For in both cases, Kant shows that a pure or 
a priori representation must be accepted as a necessary condition of 
a certain kind of (scientific) cognition. But there are also differences. For 
example, in the first case, the pure representation in question is sensible 
intuition, whereas in the second it is an intellectual concept, and the 
(scientific) cognition whose possibility is to be explained is pure mathem- 
atics in the first case while it is pure natural science in the second. 
Nonetheless, the fundamental similarity remains: a pure representation is 
a necessary condition of a particular pure science. 

Before we turn to other features of Kant’s discussion later in Part II, 
we can already see that this result is problematic for both the Necessary 
Condition and the Examples First strategies. It is problematic for the 
Necessary Condition strategy for two reasons. First, we do not find 
Kant presenting an analysis of synthetic a priori cognition in general 
and then showing that, given that analysis, natural science must have 
the same features that all synthetic a priori cognition have. Instead, as 
we have now seen in the case of pure natural science as well, he 
provides an (exceedingly abstract) description of a particular science, 
in this case, pure natural science, and then argues that something, in 
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this case, the categories, are necessary conditions of that particular body 
of cognition. 

Second, we can now see that Kant’s analyses of pure mathematics and 
pure natural science reveal different necessary conditions for each science 
(the pure intuitions of space and time for pure mathematics and the pure 
concepts of the understanding for pure natural science). On the most 
straightforward version of the Necessary Condition strategy, Kant ought 
to argue for one and the same necessary condition for both pure sciences so 
that he can then turn to metaphysics with a single necessary condition that 
metaphysics would have to satisfy to qualify as science. But since Parts 
Tand IL identify different necessary conditions, this version of the Necessary 
Condition strategy fails. 

Now one could develop a more sophisticated Necessary Condition 
strategy, according to which Part I argues for one necessary condition 
and Part II for another necessary condition, and metaphysics would then 
have to be shown able to meet both necessary conditions to be a science. 
What makes this option tempting is the fact that Kant accepts that both 
pure intuitions and pure concepts are necessary conditions of synthetic 
a priori cognition in general. However, as a matter of his actual procedure 
in the Prolegomena, Kant simply does not argue in that way. If he did, he 
would have to show that the categories are necessary conditions for pure 
mathematics as well as that pure intuition is a necessary condition of pure 
natural science. Though Kant does accept such claims, he makes no effort 
in Parts I and II to argue for them. As a result, even this more sophisticated 
version of the Necessary Condition strategy fails as an interpretation of 
Kant’s argument, just as its simpler version does. 

The Examples First strategy faces a related difficulty. It can succeed 
only if it identifies the same necessary condition for each of the examples 
of the particular bodies of cognition in question so that it can then infer, 
on this (admittedly slim) inductive base (of two cases), that metaphysics 
must satisfy the very same necessary condition. The fact that Parts I and 
I identify different necessary conditions entails that there is no common 
inductive base on which to justify the inference to the case of metaphys- 
ics. Again, one could revise this strategy such that Parts I and II both 
argue for the same necessary conditions (pure intuition and pure con- 
cepts), which would put one on a firmer footing philosophically, but as 
we have seen, Kant does not argue along these lines in the Prolegomena 
(even if he could have). The Examples First strategy thus fares no better 
than the Necessary Condition strategy when faced with the way that Kant 
actually argues. 
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In the remainder of Part II, Kant addresses a number of related topics.'* 
What is relevant for current purposes, however, is the question that Kant 
asks in the title of $36: “How is nature itself possible?” (4:318) He immedi- 
ately divides this question into two more specific questions, according to 
the two senses in which “nature” can be taken, namely materially and 
formally. Regarding the material sense of nature, he asks how the sum total 
of appearances (including space, time and what fills them) is possible in 
general. He takes it that Part I has already answered this question by 
maintaining that nature in this sense is possible “by means of the constitu- 
tion of our sensibility” (4:318). That is, appearances are possible insofar as 
they are given to us through sensibility.” Then, turning to the formal sense 
of nature, he asks how the sum total of the rules to which all appearances 
must be subject if they are to be thought as connected in one experience, is 
to be possible. His answer here is that nature in this sense is possible “only 
by means of the constitution of our understanding” (4:318). 

Kant’s discussion of nature is similar in some respects to his discussion in 
the case of pure mathematics and pure natural science. For here, Kant 
argues that we must posit a fundamental faculty to explain the possibility of 
nature (in each of its senses), just as there he argued that we must posit 
a pure representation to explain a pure science. We also find the same kind 
of basic differences. Here he argues that different fundamental faculties 
(sensibility and understanding) are required to explain the possibility of 
different aspects of nature (material and formal senses), just as there he 
argued that we need different kinds of pure representations (intuitions and 
concepts) to explain the possibility of different pure sciences (mathematics 
and natural science). 

However, what represents a further development here is that Kant 
provides a more detailed account of how the understanding is 
a condition on the possibility of nature in its formal sense. He remarks: 
“though it sounds strange at first, it is nonetheless certain, if I say with 
respect to the universal laws of nature: the understanding does not draw its 
(a priori) laws from nature but prescribes them to it” (4:320). Kant elucidates 


“4 For example, after briefly describing (in §§24—26) how the categories are involved in principles that 
make experience possible, he explains (in §§27—29) how his position “removes the Humean doubt” 
(4:310), a doubt that he had introduced in the Preface. Along the way, he notes (in §30) that one can 
provide a “complete solution of the Humean problem” (4:313), but only for appearances, not for 
things in themselves, where what is crucial is not simply the restriction of the categories to 
appearances, but that experience is derived from the categories rather than having our concepts 
derive from experience, as Hume had supposed. I return to this point in the main text. 

Note that this part of the argument from Part I is distinct from what was presented earlier, which 
concerned the possibility of a science, not an object (nature). 
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“this apparently daring proposition” (4:320) with examples from mathem- 
atics and astronomy (in $§37-38). Kant’s main aim throughout the eluci- 
dation is to show that the laws of nature (ie., the laws that govern 
appearances) lie in the understanding and not in sensibility. And his 
main reason for thinking this is that space “is something so uniform and 
so indeterminate with respect to all specific properties that certainly no one 
will look for a stock of natural laws within it. By contrast, that which 
determines space ... is the understanding” (4:321). And with this claim he 
intends to draw on the description of the understanding’s activities that he 
had provided earlier in $36, which led up to his (strange but certain) claim 
about the understanding prescribing laws to nature." 

This development is significant for our purposes for the following 
reason. Though both sensibility and understanding are necessary condi- 
tions for nature, they are necessary conditions in virtue of playing signifi- 
cantly different roles with respect to nature. Sensibility is a necessary 
condition because it is only through sensibility that natural objects are 
given (or that appearances exist). Understanding is a necessary condition 
because it is only through the understanding that those objects are subject 
to necessary rules (or that appearances are law-governed), and they are 
subject to those rules only because the understanding prescribes laws (i.e., 
objectively necessary rules) to them. The understanding’s prescription of 
laws to nature is thus fundamentally different from sensibility’s giving us 
appearances. Kant’s detailed description of these differences suggests that 
his basic interest lies less in identifying necessary conditions of synthetic 
a priori cognition in general than in describing the different kinds of 
contributions that our different faculties can make to the world (and our 
experience of it). 

In fact, it is quite striking that Kant does not use the phrase ‘synthetic 
a priori cognition’ a single time in Part II. There is one sentence that comes 
close to invoking synthetic a priori cognition. In $30, which follows his 
explanation in §§27—29 of how Hume’s doubt can be resolved, Kant says: 


From this now flows the following result of all the foregoing investigations: 
‘All synthetic a priori principles are nothing more than principles of possible 
experience,’ and. can never be related to things in themselves, but only to 
appearances as objects of experience. Therefore, both pure mathematics and 
pure natural science can never refer to anything more than mere appear- 
ances, and they can only represent either what makes experience in general 


© For discussion of Kant’s views on the prescription of laws to nature, see Watkins (2019), chapter 11. 
See also Ameriks (2019), chapter 6. 
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possible, or what, being derived from these principles, must always be able 
to be represented in some possible experience or other. (4:313) 


It can be tempting here to think that Kant is drawing a more general 
conclusion from the cases of pure mathematics and pure natural science. 
He does clearly indicate that: (1) the conclusion is supposed to follow from 
everything he has said previously; (2) the scope of the conclusion is universal 
(all synthetic a priori principles); and (3) synthetic a priori principles can be 
established as holding only for appearances and possible experience, not for 
things in themselves. In addition, he seems to use the third claim to infer to 
what must be the case for pure mathematics and pure natural science. 

However, several points make it untenable to think that Kant is arguing 
to a claim about synthetic a priori cognition in general (from which he 
could then draw inferences about the particular cases of pure mathematics, 
pure natural science and then metaphysics). First, the fact that Kant does 
not refer to synthetic a priori cognition (as opposed to principles) through- 
out his explanation of the possibility of natural science shows that there is 
no direct argumentative support for this claim. Second, a close look at this 
paragraph reveals that Kant’s main intent is to show that the principles of 
both pure mathematics and pure natural science apply only to appearances, 
not to things in themselves and. they do so precisely because the under- 
standing prescribes laws to objects that are given to us in sensible intuition 
in such a way that they need the understanding’s unifying activity, some- 
thing that things in themselves do not require. So, the universality at issue 
in the second claim is supposed to include both pure mathematics and pure 
natural science rather than just one of the two. In fact, he turns to discuss 
metaphysics in the next section ($31), making it clear that he is not yet 
considering all synthetic a priori principles here. 

Since neither the Necessary Condition nor the Examples First strategy finds 
confirmation in Part II, and since Kant does not analyze synthetic a priori 
cognition at all in Part II, it is not immediately obvious what lesson Kant’s 
readers are supposed to learn from his answer to the question of how pure 
natural science is possible. Fortunately, Part III directly addresses the possibil- 
ity of metaphysics, which will help us to see what Parts I and II are supposed to 
contribute to his argument regarding the possibility of metaphysics. 


2.4 Is Metaphysics Possible? 


To see the relevance of Parts I and II to Kant’s position on metaphysics as it 
is discussed in Part III, it is useful to have in front of us the answer that 
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Kant gives there to the question of whether metaphysics is possible. Given 
that the Prolegomena is supposed. to be a shorter, clearer and more access- 
ible introduction to his philosophy, it is perhaps surprising that Kant’s 
answer is both complex and not always expressed clearly. Yet if we set aside 
various exegetical difficulties that one inevitably encounters, its basic thrust 
is that traditional metaphysics is not possible as a science.'? The most 
fundamental problem is not that the strict requirements that Kant stipu- 
lates for cognition to attain the status of science are not satished, but rather 
that we cannot cognize the objects of traditional metaphysics in the first 
place. 

Kant seems to be attracted to two distinct lines of argument in support 
of his denial that we can cognize the objects of traditional metaphysics. 
First, since objects must be given in intuition to be cognized, but the 
objects of traditional sea are cannot be given to us in sensible intu- 
ition (which is the only kind we have), we cannot cognize the objects of 
traditional metaphysics. Second, since we must be able to show that objects 
are really possible for us to cognize them, but we cannot show that the 
objects of traditional metaphysics are really possible for us — our concepts 
of them could, for all that we are aware, be empty — we cannot have 
cognition of them. Unfortunately, Kant does not articulate either of these 
lines of argument as explicitly as one might like. Instead, in the introduc- 
tory sections of Part III ($$40—44) he seems to assume that cognition has 
the conditions he takes it to have and that the objects of traditional 
metaphysics cannot satisfy those conditions. In the following sections 
($$45-55) he does go on to explain why we cannot have (substantial 
theoretical) cognition of the soul, the world as a totality (including free- 
dom) and God (which he identifies as the principal objects of interest 
within traditional metaphysics). And though his explanations here are 
much less detailed than those found in the first Critique, it is plausible to 
view them as supporting the lines of argument just described, namely that 
the objects of traditional metaphysics cannot be given in intuition and 
cannot be shown to be really possible for us. In these ways, Kant takes 
himself to have shown that traditional metaphysics as a whole is not 
possible as a science. 

At the same time, it would not be entirely correct to describe Kant as 
a complete skeptic about metaphysics, and for at least four reasons. First, 
he does hold that we can at least think of (if not cognize) the objects of 
traditional metaphysics, since reason necessarily forms ideas of the objects 


” For further discussion, see Tolley, Chapter 3 in this volume. 
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of traditional metaphysics, and, in addition, reason demands that we seek 
to cognize these objects, even if the limitations of our cognitive faculties 
preclude that we could ever have theoretical cognition of them. Sometimes 
he formulates this cluster of ideas in terms of the regulative use of our ideas 
of pure reason, which is essential for progress in natural science. Other 
times, he makes this point by emphasizing that “metaphysics is actually 
given in the natural predisposition of human reason” (4:362, cf. 4:365). That 
is, reason is actual insofar as it necessarily poses questions about the objects 
of traditional metaphysics, despite the fact that it cannot give satisfactory 
answers. Indeed, reason continues to pose these questions even after it has 
established that it cannot give satisfactory answers to them! It is important 
to Kant to acknowledge that the source of metaphysical questions is itself 
an essential part of metaphysics that one cannot deny (as the indifferentists 
of his day tried to do).™ 

Second, Kant does think that metaphysics is possible if it is understood 
not as traditional metaphysics, whose objects are thought of as uncondi- 
tioned and thus as incapable of being cognized, but rather as the set of 
a priori principles that make experience possible (including natural sci- 
ence). Kant most frequently invokes this conception of metaphysics in the 
first Critique and the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science when he 
is specifying those principles that make possible either experience in 
general or experience of matter as the movable in space. He also has this 
conception of metaphysics in mind when he speaks approvingly of his own 
positive conception of philosophy as consisting in a metaphysics of nature 
and a metaphysics of freedom, since there are a priori principles concerning 
both nature and freedom that lie at the heart of his theoretical and practical 
philosophy.” 

Third, though Kant is clear both that we cannot have cognition of things 
in themselves, and that the objects of traditional metaphysics are things in 
themselves (since they cannot be given in intuition), he does accept that we 
can have what he calls “cognition according to analogy” (4:357). 
Accordingly, he maintains not only that we can think the objects of 
traditional metaphysics, but also that, in certain cases, we can cognize 
according to analogy the relevant possible relations between things in 
themselves and appearances. That is, although we cannot cognize things 
in themselves in any determinate manner (e.g., by cognizing their intrinsic 


8 See Willaschek (2019). 
* See, for example, Kant’s discussion of this positive conception of metaphysics in the Architectonic of 
Pure Reason (esp. at A841/B869 and A845/B873). 
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positive properties), we can still think about the ways in which things in 
themselves relate to the world of appearances. For example, in $58 Kant 
remarks that it is appropriate for us to “look at the world as if it were the 
work of a supreme understanding” (4:357), even if we cannot cognize what 
it would be like to have a supreme understanding or even whether such an 
understanding is really possible. Specifically, Kant thinks that we can 
cognize a similarity in the relations (of workmanship or design) between 
two otherwise dissimilar things (God’s creation of the world and an 
architect’s creation of a building plan).*° Though Kant does thus allow 
cognition by analogy, he does not for this reason retract his substantive 
denial about cognition proper, and the sense in which cognition by analogy 
is still cognition is limited both in its scope and in its content. In addition, 
since Kant does not specify how far cognition by analogy can extend into 
metaphysics, this exception to his basic position can seem noteworthy, but 
minor (compared. to what traditional metaphysicians were typically hop- 
ing for). 

Fourth, though Kant denies that we can have theoretical cognition of the 
objects of traditional metaphysics, he does argue at length in favor of the 
claim that we can have practical cognition of these objects. In the second 
Critique Kant famously argues for practical cognition of freedom (on the 
basis of the fact of reason) and for belief in the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul (in the Postulates of Pure Practical Reason). Kant 
is thus able to maintain that the restrictions he places on theoretical 
cognition do not stand in the way of a firm and fully justified positive 
embrace of the objects of traditional metaphysics. It simply means that the 
acceptance of these objects must be based on practical (nonevidential) 
rather than theoretical grounds. This is in line with Kant’s basic philo- 
sophical orientation that accords primacy to practical over theoretical 
reason (provided that theoretical reason cannot decide the matter at 
issue, as is the case with respect to the objects of traditional metaphysics).** 

Now that we have a more robust sense of Kant’s complex answer to the 
question of whether metaphysics is possible, or rather, of the senses in 
which metaphysics is and is not possible and on what grounds it is possible 
when it is, we can return to our main question of how Parts I and II 
contribute to justifying that answer. As we saw in Sections 2.2 and 2.3, Parts 
I and HI do not establish necessary conditions on synthetic a priori 


*° Kant discusses this in greater detail toward the end of the third Critique. 

™ The practical use of reason is not a major discussion topic in the Prolegomena, but its importance is 
occasionally acknowledged (e.g., at 4:278). 

* For discussion of the primacy of the practical in Kant, see Willaschek (2010). 
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cognition in general that metaphysics would have to satisfy to qualify as 
a science. Instead, they show how pure mathematics is made possible by 
pure intuitions of space and time and how pure natural science is made 
possible by the pure concepts of the understanding, or categories. As we 
have seen now, the main (though not exhaustive) reason that Kant has for 
denying the possibility of traditional metaphysics in Part III is that its 
claims fail to amount to (theoretical) cognition, because the objects of 
traditional metaphysics are not given in sensible intuition and cannot be 
shown to be really possible. That is, Part HI argues that there is no account 
of how the claims of traditional metaphysics could amount to cognition. 

Parts I and II are thus relevant to the conclusion of Part III in a rather 
indirect manner. Given that Kant must argue that cognition of the objects 
of traditional metaphysics is not possible for us, he must rule out all 
relevant possible explanations of how we could have cognition of these 
objects. Since Part I has shown one way in which one can explain the 
synthetic a priori cognition of mathematics, it is natural for Kant to show 
that one cannot provide a similar explanation of the synthetic a priori 
claims made in traditional metaphysics. Since we do not have pure intu- 
itions of the objects of traditional metaphysics (as we do of the mathemat- 
ical objects we have constructed), we cannot have cognition of these objects 
by means of our pure intuitions of space and time. Similarly, since Part II 
has shown one way in which one can explain the synthetic a priori cogni- 
tion of pure natural science, it makes sense for Kant to show that one 
cannot explain the possibility of cognition of the objects of traditional 
metaphysics in analogous fashion. The argument here is a bit subtler than 
in the case of pure mathematics and pure intuitions because we can 
represent the objects of traditional metaphysics by means of the categories 
(given that the ideas of reason are formed simply by extending the categor- 
ies beyond what can be given in experience). Instead, the problem here is 
that we cannot establish that the objects of traditional metaphysics are 
really possible, which is unlike the case of the objects of pure natural 
science, whose real possibility can be secured because of their connection 
to possible experience. As a result, one cannot explain the possibility of 
cognition of the objects of traditional metaphysics on analogy with either 
of the ways in which one can explain the possibility of other examples of 
synthetic a priori cognition. 

At the same time, showing that neither of the ways in which other kinds 
of synthetic a priori cognition can be explained can help to explain how 
one could have cognition of the objects of traditional metaphysics, does 
not immediately entail that one cannot have such cognition. There could 
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be other ways of explaining how the claims of traditional metaphysics 
could amount to cognition. And since Kant has not shown that the ways in 
which other kinds of synthetic a priori cognition can be explained are 
necessary conditions of synthetic a priori cognitions in general, Parts I and 
I cannot immediately rule these other possibilities out. These possibilities 
explain why Kant’s line of reasoning in Part III is not a short, one-step 
argument (that would infer that traditional metaphysics meets neither of 
the two necessary conditions of synthetic a priori cognition in general), but 
rather more complex. He has to show not only that neither of these other 
ways of explaining synthetic a priori cognition can be reformulated for the 
case of traditional metaphysics, but also that there is no other way of 
explaining how the claims of traditional metaphysics could amount to 
cognition. Given the magnitude of the task at hand, there is no way around 
considering each of the specific metaphysical claims about particular 
objects and showing that one cannot have cognition of those objects. 

In particular, Kant must show that reason cannot justify inferences that 
would deliver cognition of the objects of traditional metaphysics (e.g., as 
the conclusion of a syllogism). That is, even if we cannot have cognition of 
the objects of traditional metaphysics directly (in the way in which we can 
of objects of experience), one might think that we could have cognition of 
the objects of traditional metaphysics indirectly by inferring from objects of 
which we can have direct cognition. Indeed, Kant’s predecessors presented 
sophisticated arguments that attempted to do just that. For this reason, 
Kant had to analyze these attempts (separately from his analysis of the 
possibility of pure mathematics and pure natural sciences) and show that 
none of them could deliver cognition.** Only after he had shown that none 
of the attempts at explaining how the claims of traditional metaphysics 
could amount to cognition could succeed by this indirect route would he 
be warranted in drawing his conclusion regarding the impossibility of 
cognition of the objects of traditional metaphysics overall. 

In this way we can see that Kant’s argument in Part III draws on what he 
established in Parts I and II in important ways, though not as the Necessary 
Condition and Examples First strategies maintained. For his argument in 
support of the denial of the possibility of cognition of the traditional 
objects of metaphysics must exclude a// possible ways of attaining cogni- 
tion of these objects. To that end, he must show that the ways of establish- 
ing synthetic a priori cognition in pure mathematics and pure natural 
science cannot be employed, mutatis mutandis, with the objects of 


* Tn the first Critique, the Transcendental Dialectic is devoted to this task. 
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traditional metaphysics, though showing that does not complete his argu- 
ment, since he has to rule out other ways of attempting to have cognition. 
After having done that, his argument against the possibility of traditional 
metaphysics would be complete. 


2.5 Conclusion 


Near the beginning of the Prolegomena, Kant frames his inquiry as 
intended to answer the general question: “How is cognition from pure 
reason possible?” (4:275) Shortly thereafter, he reformulates that question 
into the more familiar one: “How are synthetic propositions a priori 
possible?” (4:276) Shortly after that, he reformulates the question yet one 
more time as: “How are synthetic cognitions a priori possible?” (4:278) In 
this context, he notes that the existence of pure mathematics and pure 
natural science in Parts I and I will “greatly facilitate” (4:279) answering 
these questions since they are instances of actual synthetic a priori cogni- 
tions from pure reason, the analysis of which is supposed to help us identify 
the ground of their possibility. 

Now it might seem as if the account of the argumentative structure of 
the Prolegomena presented in this chapter renders these questions com- 
pletely irrelevant. For on that account, the central question that needs to be 
answered is not so much the general question of whether synthetic a priori 
cognition is possible, but rather the specific question of whether we can 
cognize the objects of traditional metaphysics. And Kant’s negative answer 
is based not on metaphysics’ failure to satisfy necessary conditions of 
synthetic a priori cognition in general, but rather on the fact that such 
objects can be neither given in intuition nor shown to be really possible, 
and one also cannot infer to cognition of them from cognition of objects 
that are given and shown to be really possible. The fact that the claims of 
traditional metaphysics take the form of synthetic a priori judgments is not 
their fatal flaw. 

At the same time, the account presented here can attribute important 
roles in Kant’s argument to the synthetic a priori status of traditional 
metaphysics. For one, as we saw most clearly in Kant’s explanation of 
pure mathematics, in explaining how the claims of pure mathematics are 
possible, one must be able to account for the synthetic and a priori status of 
those claims. To put the same point differently, one cannot provide an 
account of pure mathematics that would result in their claims being all 
analytic or empirical. These features are relevant insofar as they constrain 
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the explanation one gives of the possibility of the particular cognition in 
question. 

For another, instead of thinking that Kant first establishes the condi- 
tions of the possibility of synthetic a priori cognition in general and then 
turns to the case of traditional metaphysics, one could extend the account 
presented here by maintaining that the order of argument is actually the 
reverse. That is, one first needs to show how we can have synthetic a priori 
cognition of pure mathematics and pure natural science and that we 
cannot have synthetic a priori cognition of the objects of traditional 
metaphysics before arguing for the existence of conditions on synthetic 
a priori cognition in general. Thus, instead of thinking that the general 
considerations come first and entail how the particular cases of (putative) 
synthetic a priori cognition work out, it is tempting to think that one first 
has to show which cases of synthetic a priori judgments can and cannot be 
shown to be cognition before one proposes a general theory about synthetic 
a priori cognition. Such an account is not only an attractive philosophical 
methodology, but also fits the way in which Kant actually argues in the 
Prolegomena.”* 


*4 For helpful discussion of this paper, I thank the members of the German Philosophy Reading 
Group at UC-San Diego as well as Lucy Allais, Karl Ameriks, Anil Gomes, Stefanie Griine, Tobias 
Rosefeldt, Clinton Tolley, Robert Watt and Marcus Willaschek. 


CHAPTER 3 


From ‘Facts’ of Rational Cognition to Their 
Conditions: Metaphysics and the ‘Analytic’ Method 


Clinton Tolley 


3.1 Two Paths in Reason’s Search for Metaphysical Cognition 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and his Prolegomena share a goal of deter- 
mining whether human ‘reason’ is capable of achieving the kind of cogni- 
tion that has traditionally been thought to belong to metaphysics, or 
whether instead the tradition of skepticism within philosophy (then 
most recently associated with Hume) is correct, and no such cognition is 
possible. The Prolegomena itself tells us, however, that each work sets about 
answering the question of the possibility of metaphysical cognition in 
a different way, according to a different ‘method.’ The Critique begins 
by examining the faculties of the soul (sensibility, understanding, reason 
itself) that would provide the ‘elements’ for reason, and then sets out to 
establish what kind of cognition reason can come up with, given this 
material as its ‘source,’ and whether it can achieve metaphysical cognition 
in particular (4:274)." The Prolegomena, by contrast, examines three already 
acknowledged achievements (‘facts’) of reason itself, and then sets out to 
establish what conditions must be in place for such achievements to be 
possible, and if these conditions suffice to underwrite metaphysical cogni- 
tion as well. More specifically, it assumes, first, that in pure mathematics 
and pure natural science we actually already have cases not just of rational 
cognition, but of ‘cognition from pure reason’; and, secondly, that reason is 
also actually already in possession of at least a set of representations 
(concepts, ideas) that allow for it to form the idea of metaphysical cogni- 
tion itself (cf. 4:275-6) — acknowledging of course that it is in dispute 
whether this idea can be realized in genuine cognition after all. Kant 
summarizes this contrast in method by characterizing the Critique as 
proceeding in a “progressive” or “synthetic” manner (4:276 n), to see 
whether reason “can develop cognition out of its original seeds” (4:274), 


* | cite the Cambridge Edition but have made silent changes (in some cases: corrections) throughout. 
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with the Prolegomena proceeding instead in a “regressive” or “analytic” 
manner (4:276 n), “relying on something already known to be depend- 
able,” and then tracing this to its “source,” and exploring whether meta- 
physical cognition could be “derived” from this same source (4:275). 

For some readers, the Prolegomena’s willingness to entertain the idea that 
reason, and especially ‘pure’ reason, might ‘actually’ be capable of any 
(theoretical) cognition might itself come as a surprise, given common ways 
of interpreting Kant’s conclusions in his earlier ‘critique’ of pure reason. 
The Critique is often read as maintaining that reason is capable only of 
either succumbing to a common illusion that rational cognition is possible 
or being disciplined to avoid its allure altogether,” or — once it identifies 
these illusions as such — perhaps at best limiting itself to ‘faith,’ rather than 
seeking any sort of ‘knowledge’ from reason (cf. Bxxx).? The idea that 
mathematical and natural-scientific cognition in particular should be 
counted. as cognition ‘from pure reason’ might also sound strange, given 
Kant’s well-known insistence on the use of intuition in both kinds of 
cognition.’ Still more shocking to some, however, will be the final verdict 
that the Prolegomena itself pronounces concerning the possibility of spe- 
cifically metaphysical cognition from reason. In its closing pages, philoso- 
phy is said now to have a “plan by which metaphysics as a science can be 
achieved,” such that the reader will “look out with a certain delight upon 
a metaphysics that is now fully in his power, that needs no more preliminary 
discoveries, and that can for the first time provide reason with lasting 
satisfaction,” because it has been shown that metaphysics “can be completed 
and brought into a permanent state” (4:366, my italics). 

The present chapter aims to provide an interpretation of the 
Prolegomena that shines a brighter light on the positive assessment that 
Kant develops concerning rational cognition in general and metaphysical 
cognition in particular. To do so, I will focus attention upon the ‘analyt- 
ical’ method that Kant claims he is pursuing in this work, and especially its 
presupposition that cognition of pure reason already exists, and its ultimate 
conclusion that a kind of pure rational cognition is possible even in 
metaphysics itself. 

Concerning the method itself, a key objective will be to clarify its 
‘analytic’ nature — its ‘regressive’ investigation of sources, conditions and 
grounds — as well as what should then be inferred from the contrast drawn 
with the ‘progressive’ methodology of the Critique. Here it will be 


* Compare Strawson (1966), Bennett (1974). * Compare Chignell (2007). 
4 Compare Anderson (2015). 
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important to ask whether it is in the Prolegomena, rather than the Critique, 
that we find the birthplace of what has come to be known as ‘transcenden- 
tal arguments,’ insofar as these have typically been associated with 
a regressive argumentative strategy, moving from something actual to the 
conditions of its possibility. We should ask, further, whether the Critique 
itself should really be thought of as organized around ‘regressive’ argu- 
ments at all.° Concerning the method’s presupposition, my main aim will 
be to clarify what Kant means by ‘cognition of reason’ in the first place, and 
why mathematics and natural science should count as cases of cognition 
‘from pure reason, despite their essential dependence on sensibility. 
Regarding the method’s conclusions, I will emphasize, more so than has 
been usual, the Pro/egomena’s ultimate optimism — admittedly restrained, 
but real nonetheless — concerning the possibility that pure reason can 
actually achieve genuine metaphysical cognition and that metaphysics 
really will come forth in actuality as a theoretical science. 


3-2 Metaphysics and Method in the Prolegomena 


As the extended title of the work itself suggests, Kant’s main aim in writing the 
Prolegomena is to present a preliminary articulation of an answer to the 
question of whether ‘any future metaphysics’ might ‘be able to come forth 
as science.’ This suggests, first of all, that Kant’s interest is not merely in any 
individual representations of certain special objects — whether feelings or 
intuitions, or even concepts or ideas. Nor is it simply in specific propositions 
or pronouncements, considered per se. Nor is it in any ‘art’ of ‘persuading’ 
people to hold certain propositions to be true, if this ‘art’ appeals only to “the 
common human understanding” (4:278) but does not meet the strictures of 
fully ‘scientific’ cognition. Kant is quite explicit: the “assertions” of metaphys- 
ics must “be science or they are nothing at all’ (4:279, my italics; cf. 4:371). 
The ‘future’ in the title also suggests, secondly, that Kant thinks no 
present or past metaphysics has already actually come forth ‘as science’. He 
acknowledges, of course, that things associated with metaphysics have 
already come forth and so are “actual” (4:257, 4:271). Books entitled 
‘Metaphysics’ exist, including ones which formulate the idea of metaphysics 
as a science and purport to present their subject matter in scientific form.” 


» Compare Pereboom (2018), Stroud (1999), Stern (1999), Callanan (2006). 

6 Compare Ameriks (1978), Gava (2015). 

” Kant himself made use of just such a book — Baumgarten’s Metaphysica (1739) —as the basis for his 
own lectures on metaphysics; Baumgarten himself defines ‘metaphysics’ as “the science containing 
the first principles of human cognition” (§1). Compare Beck (1969). 
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He also acknowledges, however, that forceful skeptical challenges have 
demonstrated that these previous texts have achieved only the “pretense or 
semblance [Schein]” of science (4:256-8, 4:351). In Kant’s estimation, “one 
can point to no single book, as for instance one presents a Euclid, and say: 
this is metaphysics”; no book has yet actually achieved “the highest aim of 
this science” (4:274). 

Even so, the skeptics themselves acknowledge that metaphysics as 
a science does already exist at least ‘subjectively, in that human reason 
seems to have a “natural disposition toward such a science,” and so the 
science itself is “actually given” at least as a goal or problem (cf. 4:279, 
4:328 n, 4:362). Moreover, at least some of the specific content of what 
would go into the achievement of this goal is also fairly determinate: “the 
problems which lead to [this science] are set before everyone by the nature 
of human reason” itself (4:327-8 n), and metaphysics is therefore already 
“actual at least in the idea of all humans,” as the science in which such 
problems would be resolved (4:327 n, my italics). 

What are these ‘problems’ that metaphysics will resolve? The very 
concept of ‘metaphysics,’ Kant thinks, implies that its ‘object’ is supposed 
to lie ‘beyond’ what is ‘physical, understood in this context as the domain 
of what can be an object of ‘experience’; its objects are “supposed. to be not 
physical, but metaphysical, i.e., lying beyond experience” (4:265, cf. 4:328). 
But though its objects are not included within experience, metaphysics 
takes them to be essentially related to the objects of experience in a specific 
way. This emerges from Kant’s even more specific characterization of 
metaphysical cognition as the cognition of objects that, while “never 
given in any possible experience whatsoever” (4:327), nevertheless concern 
the “absolute whole of all possible experience” and specifically its com- 
pleteness understood as the “collective unity of the whole possible experi- 
ence” (4:328). 

What kind of objects are these? Kant distinguishes two kinds of experi- 
ence, ‘inner’ experience and ‘outer’ experience (cf. B66, 7:134). The former 
consists in the experience of the activity and states of our own soul (cf. B54, 
A382, A403, B400, Bs19, B70; cf. 4:335, 7:141 f); the latter consists in the 
experience of the activity and states of things outside of us (cf. B38—-9, Br96, 
B275). In relation to each kind of experience, metaphysics is concerned 
with that which lies beyond each experience but nevertheless contributes in 
some way at the level of the ‘whole’ of experience as a single ‘collective 
unity,’ in contrast to what might be uniformly true of each particular 
experience “distributively’ (cf. B6ro). In the case of the inner, metaphysics 
takes up the ‘psychological’ object which is ‘the complete subject (the 
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substantial)’ and which is responsible for the whole of inner experience. In 
the case of the outer, it takes up the ‘cosmological’ object, which is the 
outer world itself, understood as ‘the complete series of conditions’ that is 
responsible for the whole of outer experience. Finally, in relation to the still 
further whole that would be formed from the wholes of both inner and 
outer experience, along with the ‘complete subject’ and the world itself, 
which makes each of these wholes possible, metaphysics becomes con- 

cerned. with a third ‘theological’ object understood as what is responsible 
for “the complete sum-total [/nbegriff| of what is possible” in general 
(cf. 4:330). 

Unlike the cognition of physical objects, which can take place (at least in 
principle) in the course of experience, the cognition of metaphysical 
objects presents humans with a ‘problem.’ Cognition in experience 
involves a series of mental acts: first, we have an ‘intuition, which is 
a representation of an object given to us by our ‘senses’; then, we become 
‘conscious’ of this intuition, in an act that Kant calls ‘perception’; and then 
we engage in ‘judging’ about the object which is represented by this 
intuition, which is an act that “pertains solely to the understanding” 
(4:300). If we judge only about the intuition itself (the representation of 
the object), rather than the object, and so express what we find in our 
perception (our consciousness of this intuition), we engage in what Kant 
calls a ‘judgment of perception’ rather than a ‘judgment of experience’ 
(cf. 4:297 f).* Judgments of experience “express not merely a relation of 
a perception to a subject but a property of an object” (4:298), and so 
‘cognize’ the object itself — albeit by way of “the connection of the 
representations which it provides to our sensibility” (4:299). 

Because (by definition) they lie beyond experience, the objects of 
metaphysics cannot be cognized by the cooperation of sensibility and 
understanding in this fashion. As we have already anticipated, Kant takes 
metaphysics to consist instead in cognition by reason. In part, this is due to 
the nature of the identification of the objects in question: the objects of 
metaphysics are not just things lying ‘beyond’ experience; they are objects 
which are in some sense responsible for experience itself taken as a whole. 
Any demonstration of the validity of a claim to cognize these objects will 
therefore also have to express some comprehension of how they neverthe- 
less contribute to the whole of experience itself. In order to cognize 
experience itself as a whole, as something conditioned by a still further 
metaphysical object, this further object will itself have to be recognized as 


* Compare as well Thielke, Chapter 5 in this volume. 
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a universal ‘principle’ which grounds the connectedness of every particular 
experience into the whole; in this way, the whole of experience itself will 
thus be cognized ‘from principles.’ Since reason itself is defined as the 
‘faculty of principles,’ in the sense of the faculty of ‘cognition from 
principles’ (cf. B356-7), any cognition of metaphysical objects as to their 
function as a universal principle out of which features of the whole of 
experience can be cognized will therefore be a cognition that involves 
reason. 

The idea that reason’s cognition is a cognition of something ‘from 
principles’ is closely tied up with, and perhaps equivalent to, the idea 
that reason’s cognition is ‘cognition a priori.’ The correlation of ‘cognition 
of reason’ and ‘cognition a priori’ appears throughout both the 
Prolegomena and the Critique, and also many of Kant’s logic lectures.” 
Cognition ‘a priori’ itself consists in the cognition of something on the 
basis of its grounds or causes (cf. 29:748)."° More specifically, it consists in 
the cognition of a feature or property of a thing in such a way that the 
property is shown to pertain to the thing with ‘universality’ and ‘necessity’ 
(B4), on account of its ground or cause. This contrasts with cognizing 
something by way of its effects or consequences, including the sensations it 
brings about via its specific effects ‘in us.’ This is (in part) why cognizing 
something in or through experience will count as cognition a posteriori 
rather than a priori, and why experience can only teach us that something is 
so, rather than that it always is and must be so (B3)." 

But there are at least two further ways in which reason is necessarily 
involved in metaphysics. The first is due to the general status of metaphys- 
ics as a science. Beyond one-off cognition of something from a principle, 
reason is also the capacity responsible for bringing about the larger-scale 
systematic ordering of cognitions themselves, according to whatever fun- 
damental concepts and ‘basic propositions [Grundsdtze]’” (definitions, 


9 
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See 4:275, B4-5, 9:65, 24:133, 24:730, 24:846.  “° Compare Hogan (2009), Smit (2009). 

This does not, however, rule out that cognition a priori might nevertheless involve what is empirical. 
In the Prolegomena, Kant gives one example: “all analytic judgments ... are by their nature 
cognitions a priori ... even if their concepts are empirical” (4:267). For discussion of the possibility 
of ‘impure’ cognition a priori more generally, compare Kramer (1985). 

In general, the widespread interchangeability of these formulations (‘cognition from reason,’ 
‘cognition from principles,’ ‘cognition a priori’) suggests a very close relationship between the three 
ideas. If all and only cognition of reason is cognition a priori, this would entail that, strictly speaking, 
neither sensibility nor the understanding per se suffices for cognition a priori — even if they (these 
capacities, their a priori forms) function as ‘principles’ for the possibility of cognition a priori by 
reason of universal and necessary truths about their objects. 

‘Grundsatz is also often translated as ‘principle’ (cf. 4:302 f, B169 f), though it is specifically something 
in the order of representations (it consists of concepts joined together to form a judgment or 
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axioms) they involve, and whatever conclusions (demonstrations, ‘the- 
orems [Lehrsdtze]’) might follow from these (cf. B755 f). Since this ‘system- 
atic unity’ is part and parcel of any science qua science (cf. B860), reason 
must also be involved in metaphysics itself qua science. 

The second is due to the status of the fundamental elements of meta- 
physics — what Kant also calls its ‘principles’ qua science, that is, its “basic 
concepts [Grundbegriffe] and basic propositions” — since these also cannot 
be “taken out of experience” (4:265). But if our most basic representations 
of the metaphysical objects which function as the ground for experience 
itself cannot themselves be drawn directly from experience itself (nor 
simply given straightaway in intuition), then from what source do they 
arise? Kant’s answer to this is striking: it is from reason itself as a ‘source’ 
that the elementary concepts and propositions, and ultimately the cogni- 
tions, of metaphysics must arise (cf. 4:366, 255). This is “the core and what 
is distinctive of metaphysics”: 


namely, the preoccupation of reason merely with itse/fand that acquaintance 
with objects which is presumed. to arise immediately from reason’s brooding 
over its own concepts, without its either mediation from experience being 
necessary, or even being able to achieve such an acquaintance through 
experience at all. (4:327, my italics) 


Note, furthermore, that reason here is announced as replacing experi- 
ence not just as the source of specific concepts of objects, but also (at least 
allegedly) as the source of the ‘acquaintance we can achieve with these 
objects themselves. For beyond providing a ‘rational’ derivation of the 
basic concepts (‘ideas’) of metaphysics from the activity of reason itself, 
considered. as furnishing their ‘source,’ reason will also need to be able to 
furnish a proof of propositions involving these concepts (e.g., ‘the absolute 
subject of inner experience exists beyond the time of experience’ (i.e., ‘the 
soul is immortal’), ‘the divine (God) exists,’ and so on). 

In Section 3.4 we will look into the details of Kant’s positive account in 
the Prolegomena of just how reason is to serve as a source of the principles 
(basic concepts, basic propositions) of metaphysics, as well as potentially 
a source for a kind of acquaintance with its objects. We should first 
introduce, however, the general method according to which Kant aims 
to establish this account in the Prolegomena, and how it contrasts with that 


of the Critique. 


‘proposition [Sazz|’). Here I use ‘principle’ only for the German ‘Prinzip, which has a broader 
significance and can range over grounds that are representations (e.g., the elements of a science) but 
also those which are not (¢.g., the physical source of an effect in a substance). 
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In the Critique, Kant “inquired in pure reason itself, and sought to 
determine within this source both the elements and laws of its pure 
use according to principles” (4:274). Having identified these “elements 
and laws’ within reason, as well as certain ‘principles’ for the ‘use’ of 
these elements, the Critique then aims to answer the critical question 
concerning metaphysical cognition from reason by specifically “trying 
to develop cognition out of its original seeds without relying on any 
fact whatsoever,” in order to produce “a system that takes no founda- 
tion as given except reason itself (4:274, my italics). In this respect, 
the Critique proceeds ‘progressively’ from reason as faculty to an 
assessment of the possibility of metaphysical cognition from reason 
(4:276 n). 

Though Kant does not now take back any of the findings of this attempt 
in the Critique, he acknowledges that the Critique’s path to the assessment 
of reason is quite long and arduous, and obscure as to its overarching plan 
and. as well as the “main points at which it arrives” (4:261). But having 
already succeeded in establishing these ‘main points,’ Kant proposes that, 
in the Prolegomena, a new examination of the critical question “can be laid 
out according to the analytic method (4:263), which “signifies only that 
one proceeds from that which is sought” — that is, cognition from pure 
reason — “as if it were given, and ascends to the conditions under which 
alone it is possible” (4:276 n). Unlike the Critique’s ‘synthetic’ procedure 
for constructing the possibility of rational cognition, this new ‘analytic’ 
approach will rely on ‘facts’ about rational cognition itself — namely, it will 
“presuppose that such cognitions from pure reason are actual” (4:279), and 
then reason ‘regressively’ from these facts to their conditions within reason 
itself. 


3.3. Pure Mathematics and Pure Natural Science as Cognition 
from Pure Reason: The ‘Analytic Method’ in Action 


Rather than applying this method directly to the question of metaphysical 
cognition, Kant instead first takes up pure mathematics and pure natural 
science as providing two already existing (‘given’) cases of cognition from 
pure reason (cognition a priori), for the sake of then answering the question 
concerning metaphysics itself (4:327). By looking to Kant’s treatment of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science in Parts I and II, we can get both a more 
concrete sense for how the analytic method will proceed, and head. off 
a potential misunderstanding concerning what cognition from reason actually 
involves. 
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By presupposing that some cases of cognition from pure reason are given 
and actual, Kant is not thereby presupposing that specifically metaphysical 
cognition from reason is itself actual and given. Rather, in Parts I and II, 
Kant assumes as ‘facts’ of reason only pure mathematical cognition and 
pure natural-scientific cognition, that both of these are given and actual, 
and are cases of cognition from pure reason. In the Critique, Kant had 
already indicated that the sphere of ‘cognition from pure reason’ is broader 
than that of specifically metaphysical cognition, and that in fact mathem- 
atics is “the most resplendent example of pure reason” arriving at the 
requisite kind of cognition (A712, cf. A4). Kant explicitly classifies math- 
ematics alongside philosophical cognition as “a mode of cognition of 
reason” (A714), as “a mode of dealing with an object through reason” 
(A715) and as “an intuitive use of reason” (A719, cf. A721). Here in the 
Prolegomena, Kant also points to pure natural science as a second example 
that provides us with a ‘science’ in which “cognitions from pure reason are 
actual” (4:279) and which contains propositions that are “apodictically 
certain through mere reason” (4:275).° 

Though he begins with these two cases, instead of directly with meta- 
physics, Kant anticipates that we should be able to derive, not just “the 
principle of the possibility of the given cognition” in these two cases (i.e., 
mathematical or natural-scientific cognition), but the principle of “the 
possibility of al other cognition [from pure reason]” as well (4:275, my 
italics). In other words, Kant’s assumptions about the status of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science as also cases of cognition of pure 
reason are what opens up the possibility that “searching for the sources of 
these given sciences in reason itself” will allow us to “investigate and survey 
[reason’s] capacity to cognize something a priori” in general, and in this 
way “bring light to the higher question regarding their common origin,” 
and whether this common origin will also be sufficient to yield metaphys- 
ical cognition as well (4:280). 

Since the characterization of pure mathematics and pure natural science 
as cognition of pure reason might sound surprising to some — especially 
given the familiar focus of interpretations of Kant’s discussions of math- 
ematics and natural science (in the Critique and elsewhere) on their status 
as ‘synthetic’ cognition — let us now turn to an explanation of what lies 
behind their classification as sciences of reason. 


° In the B-edition Introduction, Kant continues to speak of “theoretical sciences of reason” in the 
plural, placing pure mathematics and natural science in this group, on account of their “containing 
as principles” certain “synthetic a priori judgments” (B14 f). 
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For Kant, mathematical cognition is ‘synthetic,’ because it is based not on 
thinking or concepts alone, but on intuition, and more specifically a ‘pure’ 
(not-sensation-involving) intuition (cf. 4:268, B4o—41). Though there have 
been several different conceptions of how exactly the intuition-dependence 
of mathematics should be understood (viz. as to whether intuition factors 
into the very content (definition) of mathematical concepts and proposi- 
tions, or only into their proof, or in some other manner altogether),'* what 
is important for our purposes is simply that, as Kant puts it in the Critique, 
reason on its own “has no immediate reference ... to intuition,” and that 
what reason does deal with immediately is “only the understanding and its 
judgments” (B363). But then since only our sensibility, rather than our 
understanding, provides intuition (cf. B75), for reason to be responsible for 
cognition involving intuition — as in mathematics — will depend not only 
on intuition but also on the understanding to achieve such cognition. 

Without denying these basic dependences, however, there are clear ways 
in which mathematics itself, simply considered as a science, will count in 
obvious ways as ‘cognition of reason’ rather than of the understanding or of 
sensibility. The first and perhaps foremost feature is that mathematics 
involves ‘demonstration, or ‘apodictic proof of the truth of 
a proposition (cf. B762). As previously noted, reason, rather than the 
understanding, is the faculty for cognition ‘from principles’, which Kant 
also describes as the faculty for cognition via ‘inference’ or ‘derivation’ (cf. 
B355 f). Hence, in mathematics, too, a cognition will only count as 
demonstrated if reason has shown it to follow from a principle. This 
implies, first, that the mere having of an intuition of any object (even 
a pure intuition) is not sufficient for the proof of any mathematical 
proposition, since for there to be cognition in general, at least the under- 
standing and concepts must be involved (cf. B7s f). It implies, second, that 
for the cognition to be demonstrated or proven, reason must also be 
involved, to cognize the truth of the relevant proposition as following 
from some ground or principle. 

Kant’s characterization of mathematics as involving an ‘intuitive use of 
reason’ suggests that the manner of proof that reason makes use of in 
mathematics itself essentially involves intuition. Kant’s description for this 
use of intuition in mathematical proof is “the construction of concepts” in 
intuition (4:272).” In construction, however, it is not the mere having of the 


4 Compare Shabel (1998), Friedman (2012a).  ’ Compare Carson (1997), Heis (2014). 
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intuition which does the proving. Rather, the specific relation between the 
intuition and the relevant mathematical concept or proposition to be proven 
must itself both be grasped and demonstrated a priori. There must be not 
just cognition that, but also a demonstration that, the relevant concept “can 
be exhibited in intuition” (4:271). Even if the cooperation of the two can 
yield a cognition (whether pure or empirical) of something that in fact has 
the relevant mathematical features represented in a concept, neither sensibil- 
ity nor the understanding are capable of achieving demonstration ‘from 
principles’ of the relation between concept (judgment) and intuition." 

Beyond individual demonstrations, the involvement of reason at the 
level of mathematics as a science is perhaps even more obvious. As noted 
previously, reason forms ‘a system out of a mere aggregate of cognition’ 
(B86o), and through this systematic ordering of propositions and demon- 
strations, it forms a ‘science out of common cognition’. It does so by the 
formation of definitions, the identification of certain judgments as ‘basic 
propositions [Grundsdtze; ‘axioms’]’, and the ordering of these in relations 
to ‘theorems [Lehrsdtze]’ (cf. B754 f). None of this can be accomplished by 
the understanding or sensibility, whether alone or in partnership.’” 


3.3.2 Reason in Natural Science 


Qua science, pure natural science must of course also involve reason, as it, 
too, consists in a system of cognitions of nature. What is more, the specific 
use of reason in mathematics (in construction, exhibition) will also itself 
carry over to some extent into pure natural science, since the latter consists in 
part in “mathematics applied to appearances” (4:295). To be sure, pure 
natural science itself deals not just, or even primarily, with appearances as 
objects of intuition (or of ‘perception’ as the ‘empirical consciousness’ of 
appearances; cf. B207), or even with the application of mathematics to the 
objects of intuition or perception (cf. 4:309). Rather, pure natural science 
deals primarily with ‘nature’ itself, considered as “the sum-total of all objects 
of experience” (4:295, my italics; cf. 4:467, B218). Experience, as we have seen, 
itself goes beyond the mere having of an intuition, and also beyond being 


© Of course, there might be a weaker sense of ‘mathematical cognition’ which would range over any 
empirical recognition (experience) of the number or spatial extent of things (viz. how many letters in 
a word); this weaker sense is here bracketed in favor of Kant’s more demanding (and reason- 
implying) use of the term (cf. “properly mathematical propositions” at 4:268). 

*” Compare the Preface to the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science, where Kant claims that, 
“insofar as a cognition is to deserve the name science,” it must contain a “cognition through reason 
of the interconnection” of its subject matter (MFNS 4:468). 
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‘conscious’ of the intuition (and the ‘sensation’ contained in it) in mere 
‘perception,’ so as to achieve the ‘empirical cognition’ of an object through 
a ‘synthesis of perceptions’ (cf. B218). Though it thus depends on sensibility 
essentially, experience is something that is brought about as a “product of 
the senses and the understanding” (4:300). For this reason, pure natural 
science as the science of the objects of experience will also have to incorpor- 
ate elements (concepts, propositions) from the understanding which refer to 
objects beyond intuition and mere appearances — elements which are 
constitutive of experience itself (cf. 4:306). 

Beyond the understanding, however, there are further elements of pure 
natural science, as in mathematics, that can only be supplied by reason. In 
addition to the specifically ‘constructive’ element manifest in the mathem- 
atical aspects of its proofs of the objective validity of its basic concepts and 
propositions (cf. MFNS 4:470, 472), natural science also accomplishes the 
‘explanation [Erklarung|’ of natural phenomena, in the sense of establishing 
that certain things are necessary concerning the “determinations of a thing 
belonging to its existence [Dasein]” in nature (MFNS 4:468). Here natural 
science goes beyond mathematics: whereas mathematics deals only with 
the determinations of the ‘essence’ of its objects (e.g., geometrical figures) 
and their exhibition in pure intuition, rather than their existence in nature 
and in experience itself (cf. MFNS 4:467 n), natural science explains the 
existence of natural phenomena, in the sense of ‘deriving’ features of their 
real physical existence ‘from principles’ concerning nature itself (cf. 4:412), 
which for Kant is equivalent to specifying a relation to ‘laws’ by means of 
which the relevant object “could be given in a possible experience” (MFNS 
4:459, cf. 4:353). The derivation in question is once again a cognition from 
a principle, rather than a cognition of the understanding or a simple 
intuition of sensibility, which entails that the ‘explanatory’ dimension of 
natural science is a still further mark of reason’s necessary involvement. 


3.3.3 Reason as Source’: The Preliminary Findings of the Analytic Method 


If the foregoing helps solidify the several senses in which mathematics and 
natural science will necessarily involve reason, we must now try to clarify 
Kant’s further claim that the analytic method shows that pure reason 
contains the source of both pure mathematics and pure natural science. 
Since Kant in no way means to deny the dependence of reason on 
sensibility and the understanding for these sorts of cognition, he is not 
here meaning to make the radical claim (pursued in various ways by Frege, 
Dedekind and other logicists in the next century) that reason or thinking is 
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sufficient on its own to yield pure arithmetic or the elements of geometry, 
let alone elementary physics. But then what does he mean to be claiming? 

One key feature that has to come into sharper focus is the standing of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science as cognition a priori of features or 
properties of a domain of objects: numbers and shapes in mathematics, and 
then substances and causes in nature itself. As cognition a priori, mathemat- 
ical and natural-scientific cognition must achieve cognition of their objects 
‘from principles’ or ‘from grounds.’ This involves a demonstration of the 
necessary and. universal truth of the propositions which ascribe the relevant 
features to objects, supported by what is already known about the ground or 
principle of these objects, and the relevant grounding-relation. Cognition 
a priori thus presupposes that the principles or grounds themselves are also 
cognized, as that from which the derived or demonstrated proposition can be 
seen to follow. 

This is why, when in Part I Kant takes up the ‘fact’ that human reason 
can ‘achieve such cognition wholly a priori’ in pure mathematics by way of 
intuition, he asks: “does not this capacity .. . presuppose some a priori basis 
[Grund for cognition .. .?” (4:280) The search for such a basis ends when 
Kant notes, first, that “I can know a priori that the objects of the senses can 
be intuited only in accordance with [the] form of sensibility,” and then 
infers that “propositions which relate merely to this form of sensory 
intuition will be possible and valid for objects of the senses” (4:282). The 
form of sensibility itself is thus uncovered as the ‘a priori basis for cogni- 
tion,’ since propositions which describe its features will eo ipso describe 
features that are universally and necessarily valid of any possible object 
(‘appearance’) present in any intuition itself, since this form itself “first 
makes this appearance possible” by being that in accordance with which 
every intuition of appearances itself takes place (4:284). 

The final step is to disclose how we can have acquaintance with this ‘basis’ 
itself. Kant’s answer in this case is that the form of sensibility itself must be 
what is given in the intuitions of mathematics. On the one hand, ‘I can only 
know what may be contained in the object in itself if the object is present and 
given to me,’ and Kant thinks that there is no other ‘object’ which can be 
present and given “in meas subject prior to all actual impressions” besides what 
lies in my mind itself, and the form of sensibility meets this condition (4:282). 
On the other hand, there is no other way for mathematical cognitions to be 
guaranteed of ‘apodictic validity’ with respect to every object of our intuition, 
unless their proof is based upon the ground or principle of intuitions them- 
selves, as what determines each and every intuition universally and necessarily, 
and the form of sensibility meets this condition as well (4:285). 
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Bracketing, for the moment, the idealist implications concerning the 
objects of pure mathematical cognition — that, ultimately, the objects that 
are cognized in geometry and arithmetic consist in aspects of our forms of 
sensory representations’® — what is of more immediate import for our 
purposes is what Kant takes this to imply about the ‘source’ of this 
cognition. The first thing to note is that this source is not a ‘principle’ in 
the sense of being a ‘basic proposition [Grundsatz].’ The source also is not 
the ‘pure intuition’ of the form of sensibility, considered on its own. 
Rather, it is the recognition of the function of this form itself as 
a ground or principle of all sensible objects, along with the recognition 
of the relation between pure intuition and this form of sensibility. Though 
it presupposes that there is a pure intuition that is given, this recognition is 
something that itself could only be achieved through a series of inferences 
concerning this intuition — that is, through cognition by reason. Reason is 
the source of the identification of what is given in pure intuition with the 
form of sensibility, and this identification is what allows what is given in 
pure intuition to function as the elementary ground or principle for 
cognition a priori in mathematics of all the objects of sense.” 

Turning now to pure natural science, we find Kant in Part I] giving 
a parallel account of the ‘source’ of the a priori cognition in this domain as 
well. As cognition a priori, natural science, too, involves the proof of its 
propositions about nature — understood as the domain of objects of 
possible experience (see Section 3.3.2) — by reference to a ground or 
principle that will necessitate that the objects in nature are universally 
and necessarily the way that its propositions characterize them as being. 
For this proof itself to be possible, this universally necessitating ground or 
principle of physical objects itself must again be ‘given and present’ to the 
mind a priori and recognized as the ground or principle that it is. At this 
point Kant reminds us that experience is the manner in which physical 
objects are themselves given and recognized, and thereby transforms the 
analysis into a search for the universal and necessary conditions for the 
possibility of experience itself, with the key question being whether and to 
what extent these conditions can be ‘given’ a priori (cf. 4:297). 


8 For some discussion of Kant’s idealism in the Prolegomena, see Allais, Chapter 4 in this volume. 

"This recognition or consciousness by reason, as furnishing the principle for cognition a priori of these 
objects (ratio cognoscendi), should be contrasted with the form of sensibility itself or the pure 
intuition of this form, considered per se — that is, independently of any recognition by reason (or 
even consciousness by the understanding), which is the ground or principle for the very being of the 
objects of sense (ratio essendi). 
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When we “analyze experience in general,” we see that it goes beyond 
mere intuition, insofar as it is a “product of the senses and the understand- 
ing,” which includes not just an intuiting but also a judging (4:300, 
cf. 4:304). Moreover, it includes not just any judging, but a judging that 
expresses a “property of the object” represented by an intuition, rather than 
a relation of the intuition “to a subject” (as in a judgment of perception) 
(4:298). The grounds or principles that entail that each experience is 
universally and necessarily a certain way can thus be traced back to both 
the ‘form’ of sensibility (as what is responsible for conferring certain 
features on every intuition) but also to the ‘form’ of the understanding 
itself, as what is responsible for conferring certain features on every judg- 
ment, and then, even more specifically, the ‘form’ of (judgments of) 
experience itself, understood as what is responsible for conferring certain 
features (universally and necessarily) upon that judging in which an object 
is cognized by way of an intuition.*° 

In mathematics, it is the form of sensibility, its being ‘given’ a priori in 
pure intuition, and its recognition as such by reason, which explains the 
possibility of mathematical cognition a priori of all objects of sense; it is 
this source which allows for the apodictic demonstration of the validity of 
mathematical concepts and laws. In natural science, it is the form of 
experience, and its being ‘given’ a priori (4:297), which will explain the 
possibility of the natural-scientific cognition a priori of all objects of 
experience. With respect to the general form of thinking (understanding) 
or the “formal conditions of all judgments in general,” Kant takes this to 
have already been studied systematically in the traditional science of logic 
(4:306). With respect to the form of judging about objects by way of 
intuitions, Kant takes his newly instituted ‘transcendental’ logic to have 
disclosed the basic concepts and rules by means of which such judging 
necessarily and universally determines intuitions, by way of the ‘connec- 
tion’ of appearances, so as to give rise to cognition as experience (4:318, 
cf. 4:302). Combining these with the principle of sensibility, these concepts 
yield “the a priori conditions of the possibility of experience,” which then 
serve as “the sources out of which all universal laws of nature” — that is, laws 
of the objects of experience — “must be derived” (4:297). 

Again bracketing the idealistic notes in Kant’s conclusion about nature 
itself — that the objects of nature are made possible, or even first brought 


*° Tn Kant’s own words, our analysis of cognition a priori in natural science is looking for “the 
conditions and the universal (though subjective) laws under which alone such a cognition is possible 
as experience (as regards mere form)” (4:297). 
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about, through the interaction of our sensibility and our understanding, 
and that its basic laws depend on the ‘constitution’ of our sensibility and 
understanding (cf. 4:318)*" — what is most important for the present 
purpose is instead Kant’s denomination of reason as the source that yields 
the possibility of cognition a priori of the objects in nature (objects of 
experience). Here again there is a prior demand, first, that those principles 
or grounds which are responsible for entailing (at the ontological level) 
universal and necessary features of objects in the relevant domain (nature) 
be themselves something that can be ‘given’ in some sense (cf. 4:297). But 
then, just as in the case of mathematics, the sheer givenness or presence to 
mind of these principles responsible for the being of certain objects of 
experience is not yet sufficient for them to function as a source for the 
cognition a priori of these objects. Here again reason must step in and 
recognize the relevant forms (of sensibility, of the understanding) as 
principles for the objects of experience. Only when recognized as such 
can they then function as principles for the cognition of objects of 
experience. 


3.3.4 Contrast with the Synthetic Method of the Critique 


We now have a better sense of how, in Parts I and II, Kant means to use the 
analytic method to move us from the ‘fact’ (actuality, existence, givenness) 
of two cases of cognition from pure reason to a consideration of what 
principles or grounds must be within the reach of reason so as to allow for it 
to achieve cognition a priori of the objects of the relevant domain. In this 
way, the Prolegomena’s method charts precisely the inverse of the path taken 
within the Critique. 

Rather than starting with any rational cognition assumed to be given, or 
even starting with any representations, the Critique instead starts with our 
mental faculties themselves and uncovers their forms directly, and only 
then proceeds to derive certain ‘pure’ representations of objects which have 
their ‘origin’ a priori in the forms of these faculties, before finally then 
showing how these representations, due to their origin, can enable cogni- 
tion a priori of the objects of these representations. In the Aesthetic, we 
begin with a characterization of our sensibility, as to its central acts 
(sensation, intuition), and as to its universal ‘forms’ (space, time) (Azo-— 
21). From here Kant gives a constructive argument for the possibility of 


* On the ideality of the objects of nature in particular, see again Allais, Chapter 4; compare Allais 
(2015), Stang (2016a). 
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special representations of these forms (the pure intuitions of space and of 
time themselves), and only afterwards demonstrates that these representa- 
tions are fit to enable a species of cognition a priori of the objects of sense 
(A38 f). In the Analytic, we begin with a characterization of our under- 
standing, as to its central acts (judgment, thinking), and as to its universal 
‘forms’ (A7o-76). From here Kant gives a constructive argument for the 
possibility of special representations (pure concepts, categories) which can 
be derived a priori from these forms (A76-83), and only afterwards 
attempts to demonstrate that these representations, when combined with 
the pure representations from sensibility, make possible a species of cogni- 
tion a priori, concerning the objects of experience (Arto f), that is, of 
objects of nature (A125 f), by functioning as a “source of the laws of nature” 
(A127). 

By the time of the B-edition, Kant had regimented his terminology 
so as to clarify that, with respect to the synthetic-progressive demon- 
stration of the possibility of rational cognition from the examination 
of our faculties, there are two distinct steps that must be taken: first, 
there must be a ‘metaphysical’ explanation (viz. ‘deduction’) of our 
possession a priori of certain ‘pure’ representations, on the basis of 
a consideration of the faculty itself (cf. Brs9);** and then, there must 
be a ‘transcendental’ explanation (viz. ‘exposition,’ ‘deduction’) of the 
possibility of cognition a priori of objects by means of these represen- 
tations, on the basis of a consideration of the source of these pure 
representations themselves.” 

Now, because the Critique makes no official assumptions about the 
existence of rational cognition in general, but assumes only the ‘fact’ of the 
mental faculties or powers themselves, it is hard to see how its synthetic- 
progressive arguments, including its ‘transcendental’ deductions, could 
possibly take the form of what has traditionally come to be called 
a ‘transcendental argument,’ which instead are generally characterized 
in terms of their ‘regressive’ strategy.** For one thing, it is unclear what 
the assumption of the fact of the mental powers (the existence of sens- 
ibility, the understanding and ultimately reason itself) should imply 
about what else must already be true (and necessarily so), just because 


* Compare Kant’s gloss on ‘metaphysical exposition’ in the B-edition Aesthetic: an “exposition is 
metaphysical when it contains that which exhibits the concept as given a priori” (B38, my italics). 

* Compare Kant’s gloss on ‘transcendental exposition’ in the B-edition Aesthetic: “the explanation of 
a concept as a principle from which insight into the possibility of other synthetic a priori cognitions 
can be gained” (B4o, my italics). 

*4 Compare again Ameriks (1978), Stroud (1999), Pereboom (2018). 
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these faculties are actual. That is, it is unclear what is supposed to follow 
about the conditions for the possibility of these faculties themselves. 
Moreover, whenever Kant approaches questions of just this sort — how 
is sensibility itself possible? how is the understanding itself possible? (cf. 
Br45-6) — he uniformly begs off from further inquiry or even speculation 
(cf. 4:318). 

None of this fits very well, either, with the common idea that, in the 
Critique, Kant is offering regressive or analytic arguments of the following 
form: because a certain cognition (representation; viz. experience) is pos- 
sible (actual), then certain further things must be true about other repre- 
sentations (viz. pure concepts) and about our capacities, since they are its 
conditions.” What the foregoing supports, instead, as a more promising 
interpretive alternative, is that Kant really means what he says in the 
Prolegomena about the method of the Critique — that it is really meant to 
offer progressive or synthetic arguments of the form: because a certain 
faculty is actual, and because all of its acts have certain ‘forms,’ then it can 
be demonstrated that certain representations and ultimately certain cogni- 
tions a priori of the objects of these representations are themselves possible. 
It is only in the Prolegomena itself that Kant means to offer an argument in 
the classically ‘transcendental’ form: because certain cognition a priori is 


* Regressive interpretations of the Critique often focus almost exclusively on Kant’s alleged assump- 
tion of a ‘fact’ of experience (empirical cognition), such that he is taking for granted that experience 
(in his sense of the term) is actual or at least really possible, and then is pursuing the transcendental 
deduction as a regress to the conditions which must be in place for this alleged ‘fact’ of experience to 
obtain. 

There are many reasons to be dissatisfied with this as a reading of the deduction. For one, it 
displaces Kant’s concern with answering the question of whether cognition a priori is possible. For 
another, some of Kant’s main opponents (e.g., Hume) would reject this alleged ‘fact’ or givenness of 
experience as soon as it was spelled out to them what ‘experience’ meant for Kant in this context 
(e.g., that it necessarily goes beyond perception; cf. 4:310), since it would seem to beg almost all of 
the relevant questions. And this does not fit the development of the text of the ‘Deduction’ itself very 
well, whether in the A- or B-edition. Both begin by drawing upon facts concerning the understand- 
ing, as the faculty of thinking and judging, along with facts about apperception, the imagination, 
and the senses, to provide a constructive argument that experience itself is universally and necessarily 
possible given these faculties, due to the universal and necessary forms that characterize each of these 
faculties on their own. (The givenness of these forms itself demonstrates that cognition a priori of 
the objects of experience is possible.) 

Finally, the deduction would be a much stronger and (I think) much more interesting argument if 
it assumed only the more basic ‘fact’ of the faculties and their forms, since it would be much more 
plausible for Kant to expect that his main interlocutors (Locke, Hume, Tetens, Leibniz, Wolff, etc.) 
would agree that these (subjective) facts have been established by psychologists and logicians. If, 
from this common argumentative ground, Kant could then marshal an argument to establish, 
constructively, and solely on the basis of these much more minimal assumptions about the faculties, 
that the conditions for having empirical cognition (‘experience’) are universally and necessarily met, 
then he will have established (against skeptics) that experience itself is really possible. 
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actual, then the representations which make this cognition possible must 
be in our possession, and specifically the representations that give the 
principles by means of which such cognition a priori is grounded, with it 
then being argued that these representations can only be given a priori by 
our capacities on account of their forms, and with these forms themselves 
setting necessary conditions for being an object of the relevant domain (of 
representation). 


3-4 Pure Reason as a ‘Source’ for Metaphysical Cognition 


Kant’s treatment of mathematics and natural science in Parts I and II gives 
us a sense of how the analytic method is meant to operate: begin with 
accepted cases of actual rational cognition, regress to their conditions, 
identify how such conditions can be given and recognized by reason as 
such, and in this way discover the ‘source’ or ‘basis’ that makes possible 
cognition a priori on their basis (cf. 4:274-5). What we must now turn to is 
Kant’s extension of this method to the case of metaphysics itself in Part III. 

Given that the main question of the work is: ‘Is metaphysics itself 
possible?’, which we have seen can be rephrased as: ‘Is cognition a priori 
from pure reason of the objects of metaphysics possible?’, it might seem 
impossible that the analytic method could be extended to the case of 
metaphysics, since it is in dispute whether metaphysics is even possible, 
and so a fortiori it would seem in dispute whether the relevant cognitions 
are actual.*® Nevertheless, Kant clearly characterizes both the method in 
Part HI, and also the ‘solution’ to the general question of the work as 
a whole, as also ‘analytic’ (cf. 4:365).”7 

As already noted, there are a variety of things related to metaphysics that 
Kant does think are already actual: the ‘natural disposition’ in reason to 
pursue metaphysical cognition, the ‘idea’ of such a science, and also our 
sense that the use of reason in relation to intuition and experience — even in 
pure math and pure natural science — “does not entirely fulfill reason’s own 
vocation” (4:328), in addition to the actuality of a long history of attempts 
at formulating or establishing a metaphysics. And while none of these can 
be assumed to amount to cognition on their own, many of these actualities 
essentially involve the representations of the objects of metaphysics — that is, 


*® Compare Kant’s early description of the plan of the Prolegomena in terms of an attempt to “ascend 
from these pure a priori cognitions” in pure math and pure natural science “to a possible 
cognition ... namely, a metaphysics as science” (4:279, my italics). 

* Por further discussion of the extent to which Part III fits the analytic method, see Watkins, 
Chapter 2 in this volume. 
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those ‘ideas’ of reason that we met with earlier — ideas of the soul, the 
world-whole, and the divine. A modified application of the analytical 
method in relation to these ‘facts’ in metaphysics, then, will start not 
with the actuality or even possibility of metaphysical cognition (allowing 
therefore that this is in dispute), but instead with the actuality of meta- 
physical representations, in order to inquire as to the conditions of their 
possibility. From here we can then ask whether these conditions — along 
with the principles derived from Parts I and II — might serve as a basis for 
cognition a priori in metaphysics after all. 

Now, the basis from which reason’s inferential activity gives rise to the 
ideas (pure concepts) in metaphysics is nothing other than the understand- 
ing’s cognitions in experience (cf. 4:330). What is more, Part II has opened 
up the possibility that, in forming these ideas, reason could take as its basis 
just that aspect of experience (its ‘form’) which allows for cognition a priori 
of the objects of nature, albeit now considered as to its role in the 
possibility of the ‘completion’ of experience in a single ‘collective unity’ 
(cf. 4:228). In its appeal to the form of experience, the path which reason 
takes to form its ideas of those objects responsible for making experience 
into a collective whole is importantly different from the one which the 
understanding uses to form its own concepts of ‘noumena,’ or objects 
thought of through the categories alone, independently of sensibility. The 
concepts of these ‘pure beings of the understanding’ are derived directly 
from the mere form of understanding without any (even pure) contribu- 
tion from sensibility whatsoever — that is, concepts of objects that fall under 
the categories but do not appear in space and time, such as: “substance but 
which is thought without persistence in time,” and “a cause, which would 
not act in time” (4:332). Reason, by contrast, forms its pure concepts not 
through this simple zegation or privation of intuitive content in relation to 
a category, but instead by inferring to the conditions which ‘complete the 
series’ of precisely those conditioning-relations that are (or can be) cog- 
nized by the understanding within experience via intuition (cf. 4:331). It 
does so in order to then represent the objects which, to be sure, lie “entirely 
outside of experience” and are “independent of the conditions of experi- 
ence,” but which nevertheless reason also attaches to the chain of just these 
conditions so as to “make its standing complete” (4:333). 

Beyond identifying reason as the ‘source’ of these ideas qua representa- 
tions of metaphysical objects, to address the main (‘critical’) question of the 
Prolegomena itself, a still further step must be taken — namely, to assess the 
possibility of achieving cognition a priori in the domain of metaphysical 
objects on the basis of these same ideas. It has for a long while been 
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common to read. Kant as if he were straightforwardly committed to giving 
a negative answer to this question of the possibility of metaphysical cogni- 
tion by reason. In part, this has been due to a common assumption that, 
because the doctrine of cognition by the understanding seems to be com- 
pleted by the end of the Analytic, that the doctrine of cognition in general 
has been completed. On this sort of reading, the only task left to the 
Dialectic’s analysis of reason is negative — to explain, first, how and why we 
might be led into the ‘illusion’ that there might be more cognition still 
forthcoming beyond that of the understanding, and then, secondly, how 
we can avoid falling into ‘error’ on the basis of this illusion (cf. 4:328, 333).7° 
Regarding this second task, it has become common to focus on Kant’s 
remarks in the later parts of the Dialectic, and echoed in Part HI, that there 
is a positive ‘empirical use’ of the ideas of reason, according to which ‘unity’ 
represented by the ideas is posited as regulative of reason’s efforts “to bring 
experience in itself as near as possible to completeness,” though this unity 
cannot be affirmed as ‘constitutive’ of the ‘object of cognition’ in the sense 
of ‘inhering’ in it (4:350).” 

While there are clearly important features of Kant’s account of reason 
which can only be appreciated by engagement with Kant’s accounts of 
illusion and the regulative use of the ideas,*° it nevertheless remains true 
that the Prolegomena does not actually conclude with either the spotlight- 
ing of illusion and potential error, or the negation of the constitutive use of 
the ideas, or the affirmation of their merely regulative use. Rather, already 
in the ‘Conclusion’ to Part II (§§57-60), Kant goes beyond these points to 
arrive at what he explicitly calls “a cognition that is still left to reason” (4:361, 
my italics). We ourselves can conclude our examination by specifying what 
kind of ‘cognition’ this is, what it means for reason to be able to achieve or 
take part in it, and how the analytic method itself will have vindicated its 
possibility. 

In its inferences about the ‘completion’ of experience in a whole (‘collective 
unity’), reason forms the concept of the ‘boundaries’ of the ‘field’ of what can 
be an object of possible experience (4:353). What Kant takes to be striking 
about this concept is that this ‘boundary’ itself is neither ‘within’ the field of 
possible experience, nor something entirely ‘beyond’ this field, but rather, as its 
boundary, is something that “belongs just as much to the field of experience as 
to that of beings of thought” on the other side (4:356-7). Now, since experi- 
ence “does not set a boundary for itself,” then “that which bounds experience 
must lie completely outside of it” (4:360). What Kant thinks does establish the 


28 Compare Strawson (1966). *? Compare Grier (2001). *° See Willaschek (2018). 
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bounds for experience (and with it, the understanding) is reason itself (4:360). 
What is more, because Kant understands this ‘boundary of the field of 
experience, like all ‘boundaries’ (cf. 4:354), to itself be ‘something positive,’ 
when reason comes to have an ‘acquaintance’ with this boundary, when reason 
“extends itself up to this boundary,” there is “an actual, positive cognition that 
reason thereby comes to partake of” (4:361, my italics). Hence Kant concludes: 


setting the boundary to the field of experience through something that is 
otherwise unknown to it is indeed a cognition that is still left to reason from 
this standpoint, whereby reason is neither enclosed inside the world of sense 
nor speculating [schwarmend] outside it, but, as pertains to an acquaintance 
with a boundary, restricts itself solely to the relation [ Verhaltnis] of what lies 
outside the boundary to what is contained within. (4:361, my italics) 


To be sure, even if it is ‘something positive,’ this boundary itselfis only 
a ‘relation [Beziehung]’ between the field of experience and what func- 
tions as “the highest ground of all experience” (4:361). And Kant is 
emphatic that the cognition of this bounding relation between experi- 
ence and its ground does not “teach us anything about this ground in 
itself, but only in relation to reason’s own complete use in the field of 
possible experience” (4:361-2, cf. 4:357). What is more, reason’s cognition 
of this relation bears within itself the additional complexity that it 
cognizes this boundary-relation according to the ‘perfect similarity’ that 
it bears to a second relation — namely, one of the relations that we cognize 
among the objects that are contained within experience itself (substance- 
accident, cause-effect, community-member). For this reason, Kant calls 
this “cognition according to analogy,” which allows us to make the 
boundary-relation “sufficiently determinate for us” to cognize it, even if 
(again) it leaves the unknown term on the other side of the boundary- 
relation undetermined ‘in itself (4:357-8).* Still, Kant clearly differenti- 
ates this ‘determination’ of the boundary-relation from any ‘fabricating 
lerdichten]’ by reason, which implies that reason here goes beyond the 
mere ‘thought’ of such a relation, to a genuine cognition of something 
‘actual’ and ‘positive.’ 


** Metaphysical cognition according to analogy thus involves two pairs of terms, one pair from within 
experience, another pair consisting of a whole of experience and the unknown ground, and then an 
assertion that a ‘perfect similarity’ obtains in the relations that connect both pairs; in Kant’s example: 
“in the way that a watch, a ship, and a regiment are related to an artisan, a builder, and a commander, 
the sensible world (or everything that makes up the basis of this sum total of appearances) is related 
to the unknown” (4:357). For more on cognition by analogy, see Matherne, Chapter 11 in this 
volume. 
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These optimistic notes concluding Part HI are not often highlighted — in 
part because their import is not developed at length here by Kant himself. 
And even if we grant the standing of this cognition by analogy as genuine 
(if complex) cognition of an actual (if unusual) object (the boundary- 
relation) that is technically not itself an object of experience (though not 
fully ‘beyond’ the field of experience either), and grant as well that this 
cognition could come about through pure reason alone, we might wonder, 
nevertheless, whether such cognition can ever lead to any further positive 
cognitions about the more fully ‘hyperphysical’ objects of traditional 
metaphysics (the soul, the world-whole, the divine). We might worry 
especially that this will be too slim a ground on which to base a whole 
science devoted to the domain of the hyperphysical. 

Still, this constrained but genuine positivity in Kant’s own concluding 
remarks to Part III is essential to understanding how and why he might be 
led to claim, in the Prolegomena’s very last pages, as the ‘solution’ to the 
‘general question’ of the work, that the preceding (along with the Critique 
itself) “contains within itself the whole well-tested and verified plan by 
which metaphysics as a science can be achieved, and even all the means for 
carrying it out” (4:365, my italics), and that we can now therefore “look out 
with a certain delight upon a metaphysics that is now fully with [our] 
power, that needs no more preliminary discoveries, and that can for the 
first time provide reason with lasting satisfaction” (4:366, 4:382). This is not 
because reason will finally be able to ‘rationally’ dissolve or extirpate its 
‘interest’ in the ultimate ground of experience and nature and its felt sense 
of a ‘vocation’ to go beyond its use in relation to sensibility in pure 
mathematics and in relation to the understanding in pure natural science 
(cf. 4:257). Nor is it because reason will become content with using its ideas 
solely in a ‘regulative’ manner, to guide the unification of the cognitions of 
the understanding ever closer to completion, while themselves not being 
useful for cognizing anything more or in their own right. Rather, it is 
because reason itself, through its inferences concerning the form of experi- 
ence, is able to achieve an ‘actual, positive cognition’ concerning the 
boundary-relation of experience as a whole to its ground, and in this way 
give itself a firm foundation upon which it “can rely with confidence” that 
metaphysics “can be completed and brought into a permanent state” 


(4:366). 


CHAPTER 4 


Transcendental Idealism in the Prolegomena 
Lucy Allais 


4.1 Introduction 


Interpretations of transcendental idealism tend to focus primarily on the 
first Critique, drawing on Kant’s other texts merely for corroboration 
and support.’ In contrast, the aim of this chapter is to investigate key 
interpretative controversies concerning transcendental idealism taking 
the Prolegomena as our primary focus. I will at times draw on the first 
Critique, but this will be to compare and contrast in order to bring out 
the issues as they are presented in the Prolegomena. While I think there 
are in fact compelling reasons for mot reading the Prolegomena as a stand- 
alone text,” investigating how the central doctrine of transcendental 
idealism is presented if we do take it this way is an interesting exercise, 
not least because it presents us with a stage in the development in Kant’s 
thinking between the two editions of the Critique and after the 
Gottingen review which so infuriated him. Unlike the A-edition of the 
Critique, the Prolegomena was written after he had been confronted with 
charges of being an idealist, and with the specific aim of responding to 
these. We see him trying to disambiguate his position to repudiate this 
charge — and perhaps not always succeeding. In particular, it seems to 
me that the text presents two different notions of things in themselves or 
noumena, something that Kant then goes on to clarify in his distinction 
between noumena in the positive and negative senses in the second 
edition of the Critique. The Prolegomena also seems to provide support 
for more than one interpretation of the mind-dependence of appear- 
ances, but here it seems to me that there is one view (what I will call 
a relational account) which is more supported than the alternatives. 
A further question is the relation between transcendental idealism and 


* Including my own, for example, Allais (2015). 
* Kant states many times that prolegomena are a plan and guiding thread (4:255, 274, 381) and says they 
would be unintelligible without the first Critique (4:263). 
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the explanation of the kind of metaphysics that Kant argues to be 
possible. It seems to me that in the Prolegomena the complete transcen- 
dental idealist position is established based on considerations concerning 
a priori intuition. 

I take the core of Kant’s transcendental idealism to be his distinction 
between things in themselves and things as they appear to us (or appear- 
ances), together with his claim that appearances do not exist independently 
of us, and his claim that we cannot cognize things in themselves. ‘These 
claims all feature centrally in both the first Critique and the Prolegomena. 
I take key interpretative challenges to include: (1) giving an account of how 
to understand the distinction between and relation between things in 
themselves and appearances; (2) giving an account of the relation to 
mind that characterizes appearances; and (3) giving an account of Kant’s 
commitment to things in themselves as well as his claim that we cannot 
cognize them. Further questions include the relationship between tran- 
scendental idealism and Kant’s answer to the question of whether and how 
metaphysics is possible — the latter being the question to which the 
Prolegomena is explicitly addressed. 

The text of the Prolegomena starts with a ‘preamble’ in which Kant 
claims that metaphysics consists of synthetic a priori cognition (4:265). He 
then breaks down the question of how such cognition is possible into four 
questions, each of which features transcendental idealism in some way. 
I briefly outline the issues of transcendental idealism in the various parts, 
and then discuss the interpretative issues that they raise in the following 
sections. 

Part I, which concerns the question “How is pure mathematics pos- 
sible?” (4:281), contains the most extensive argument for transcendental 
idealism as well as the most extensive explanation of the position. Kant 
argues that transcendental idealism follows from what he claims is the only 
explanation of the possibility of mathematical cognition — a priori intu- 
ition. In the final section of this part he presents an argument for transcen- 
dental idealism that does not appear at all in the first Critique: the 
argument from incongruent counterparts. In Note I, following the main 
discussion, Kant presents his (in)famous explanation of the mind- 
dependence of appearances in terms of an analogy with so-called secondary 
qualities like color. In Note III, Kant distances his idealism from that of 
Berkeley. It is clear this entire part is crucial for understanding transcen- 
dental idealism in the Prolegomena. 

Part II concerns the question “How is pure natural science possible?’ 
Here Kant argues that it is possible only of objects of experience which are 
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not things in themselves. He also introduces his idea of nature as object of 
possible experience which depends on rules or laws introduced by the 
understanding. His examples of principles of pure natural science are the 
permanence of substances and of determining causality, which he later 
takes as examples of metaphysics. It is in this section that he presents his 
table of categories and principles (which in the Critique are not presented 
as part of pure natural science). The final section concerning the possibility 
of metaphysics as a science presents these same principles as conditions of 
the possibility of empirical cognition (as does the first Critique). In terms of 
transcendental idealism, the crucial questions in this section are the rela- 
tion between these principles and the mind-dependence of the objects of 
experience. 

Part III asks: “How is metaphysics in general possible?’ Here, Kant 
seems to use ‘metaphysics’ to refer entirely to transcendent metaphys- 
ics which attempts to have cognition of things which are not possible 
objects of experience, arguing that appearances lack completeness, and 
that the completeness reason seeks could be found only in things in 
themselves as noumena or things beyond experience (4:354). However, 
in his discussion of the question ‘How is metaphysics possible as 
science?’ Kant discusses the possibility of a metaphysics consisting of 
synthetic a priori cognition principles for which we have a deduction. 
It is clear there is more than one conception of ‘metaphysics’ at issue 
here. His key examples of metaphysical claims in the final section are 
the claims that he referred to as pure natural science in Part II (4:368, 
4:378), rather than the transcendent metaphysics he has just criticized. 
How both conceptions of metaphysics relate to transcendental ideal- 
ism is an important question. 

Finally, the Appendix in which Kant responds to the Gottingen review 
is important because here Kant again talks about the nature of his 
idealism in relation to Berkeley’s and Descartes’, from which he distances 
himself. 

In Section 4.2 I discuss Kant’s argument for transcendental idealism in 
the Prolegomena. In Section 4.3 I will look at interpretations of transcen- 
dental idealism that follow from this. After outlining three main com- 
peting interpretative strategies, I evaluate them in relation to Kant’s 
argument for transcendental idealism, his distancing of himself from 
idealism, his analogy with so-called secondary qualities, and the relation 
between things in themselves and noumena. In Section 4.4 I look at the 
relation between transcendental idealism and the explanation of meta- 
physical cognition. 
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4.2 The Argument for Transcendental Idealism 


The most direct, explicit and extensive discussion of transcendental ideal- 
ism, as well as the arguments for the position, occur in the first part of the 
Prolegomena, which is concerned with the question of how mathematics is 
possible. As in the first Critique, Kant starts with the position that whether 
metaphysics is possible is an open question, but that “we can confidently 
say that some pure synthetic cognition a priori is actual and given, namely 
pure mathematics and pure natural science” (4:275). He says that to answer 
this question we should start with some actual synthetic a priori cognition 
and ask how it is possible; thus, he starts by addressing the question of how 
pure mathematics is possible. Kant claims that all mathematical cognition 
must exhibit or present the object of its concept in pure intuition (4:281). 
He does not argue for this but it follows from his claim that mathematics is 
synthetic and a priori: since it is synthetic it requires an object given in 
intuition, and since it is a priori this object must be given in pure or non- 
empirical intuition. Thus, he claims that pure mathematics must have as its 
ground, or the first condition of its possibility, some pure intuition (4:281), 
which means that in order to explain the possibility of pure mathematics 
we need to discover a pure intuition. Kant immediately notes that the idea 
of a priori intuition seems puzzling, and we now have to answer the 
question “how is it possible to intuit anything a priori?” (4:281). He then 
presents an explanation of a priori intuition which he takes to lead to 
idealism. The whole argument corresponds to the “Transcendental 
Exposition’ added in the second edition of the Critique. 

Unlike in the Critique, he has not presented a definition of intuition by 
the point at which he introduces it as a key notion in the argument (or 
elsewhere in the Prolegomena), and how to understand his notion of 
intuition is highly disputed. Key debates include whether intuition always 
involves the presence to consciousness of the object it represents and 
whether intuitions depend on synthesis and/or the application of concepts 
to present objects.’ Since Kant does not define it, we should consider which 
interpretation of intuition would make most sense of what he does say. 

Crucially, we need to understand what the supposed difficulty with 
a priori intuition is supposed to be and how the solution is supposed to 
avoid it. The reason Kant gives for thinking that a priori intuition seems 
impossible is that “intuition is a representation of the sort which would 
depend immediately on the presence of the object” (4:281). He says that if 


> See, for example, the articles in Schulting (2016). 
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intuition were a priori “the intuition would have to occur without an 
object being present, either previously or now, to which it could refer, and 
so it could not be an intuition” (4:282). Kant’s solution, negatively 
expressed, is that the only way it is possible for an intuition to precede 
the object is if it does not represent things as they are in themselves (4:282). 
Positively expressed his solution is that an intuition can be a priori “if it 
contains nothing else except the form of sensibility, which in me as subject 
precedes all actual impressions through which I am affected by objects” (4:282). 

Kant says that intuitions involve the presence of their objects; but 
a priori intuition would have to occur without an object being present. 
Since these claims seem to be in tension, one possibility is making sense of 
a priori intuition by giving up one of these claims. In particular, it might be 
thought that for a priori intuition Kant gives up the requirement that he 
takes to apply to all other intuitions — that they involve the presence of their 
object. More strongly, it could be thought that he even makes it defin- 
itional of a priori intuition that it occurs without an object being present.* 
On this reading, the puzzle is removed by saying that space is an a priori 
representation which can occur without or prior to anything being present 
to us. Alternatively, we can allow that he holds onto the claim that a// 
intuitions, including a priori intuitions, involve the presence of the objects 
they represent, and see the solution as being that since a priori intuition 
occurs without particular objects affecting us or being present to us, the 
‘object’ spatiotemporal intuition presents must be a non-standard kind of 
object — one which is not independent of us. On the first reading, Kant says 
that intuitions ordinarily require the presence of the objects they represent, 
but that there is one unusual kind of intuition that occurs without the 
presence of its object. On the second reading, he continues to insist that 
intuitions always require the presence of what they represent but claims 
that there is one unusual kind of ‘object’ that does not need to affect us to 
be present to consciousness and can precede the presence of particular 
objects. 

In support of the first reading is his saying that an a priori intuition 
would be an intuition that occurs without ‘the object’ being present. 
However, an alternative is to distinguish between ‘object’ in the robust 
sense of particular spatiotemporal objects in the world that affect us, and 
‘object’ in the more minimal sense of what a representation represents. 
With this distinction in hand, we can say that Kant’s point is not that it is 
definitional of a priori intuitions that they precede (and occur without the 


4 Thanks to Stefanie Griine and Tobias Rosefeldt for pushing me on this possibility. 
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presence of) what it is that they represent (their ‘object’ in the minimal 
sense), but rather that they precede the experience/presence of particular 
spatiotemporal objects. This allows us to hold onto the claim that intu- 
itions are representations that always involve the presence to consciousness 
of what they represent. This seems preferable, since Kant seems to think 
the impossibility of having an intuition without the presence of what it 
represents is definitional: he says that if the intuition had to occur without 
an object being present either previously or now it would not be an 
intuition. He contrasts this with concepts, with respect to which we can 
form at least some a priori without our being in an immediate relation to an 
object. It is hard to reconcile this with thinking that his solution to the 
apparent impossibility is to say that a priori intuition, like concepts, does 
not require the presence of its object. In contrast, saying that the objects 
that a priori intuitions precede and are independent of are robust, particu- 
lar spatiotemporal objects, does not require denying that a priori intuitions 
involve the presence of what they represent. I read him as holding on to this 
and arguing that it follows that a priori intuition presents a very unusual 
‘object’ — merely the spatiotemporal form of intuition. Space and time are 
the object in the sense of what the intuition represents and are present to 
consciousness. 

It might be objected that this reading makes ‘object’ ambiguous. But 
saying that ‘object’ can be used in the more robust sense of external 
spatiotemporal particulars and a more minimal sense of what it is that 
a representation represents is not a deep ambiguity. The alternative forces 
us to make ‘intuition’ deeply ambiguous, with one of its meanings being the 
opposite of its other meaning, since he says that an intuition that had to 
occur without its object being present would not be an intuition (4:282). As 
I read the argument, Kant asserts that a priori intuitions are independent of 
the presence of particular (robust) objects, but he does not give up on 
saying that intuitions are representations that involve the presence to 
consciousness of what they represent. He proposes that the only way for 
a representation to be both an intuition and a priori is if it presents us with 
something which is not independent of us but rather something in us. 

Having argued for the ideality of what is given in a priori intuition 
(space and time), Kant immediately concludes with the generalized tran- 
scendental idealist position. He says that 


the objects of the senses can be intuited only in accordance with this form of 
sensibility, and that from this it follows: that propositions which relate 
merely to this form of sensory intuition will be possible and valid for objects 
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of the senses; also, conversely, that intuitions which are possible a priori can 
never relate to things other than objects of our senses. (4:282) 


He seems to think that having proposed that an a priori form of sensibility 
is something in us and not in things in themselves, no further argument is 
needed for the claim that objects that appear in this form are mind- 
dependent appearances and not things in themselves. Thus, everything 
turns on the claims that we need an a priori intuition, and that we can have 
this only if it is nothing but the a priori form of our intuition. 

Notably, while the argument is based on mathematics, he does not say 
much here about mathematical reasoning, and does not appeal to idealism 
as playing a role in the justification of mathematical claims. He does not 
argue that it is because appearances depend on our minds that mathemat- 
ical cognition of them is possible. Rather, the ideality follows from the 
explanation of the possibility of mathematics — pure intuition. In sum- 
mary: mathematics is impossible without pure intuition; pure intuition is 
possible only if it is the form of intuition; the form of intuition does not 
present things as they are in themselves; what is presented in the pure form 
of intuition can be only appearances and not things as they are in 
themselves. 

At the end of this argument Kant takes himself to have shown that the 
objects of the senses are mere appearances or representations of our sensible 
intuition (4:287, 4:288). He thus seems to take himself to have established 
the complete transcendental idealist position, consisting of a distinction 
between things in themselves and things as they appear to us, and the claim 
that appearances are mere representations of sensibility and do not enable 
us to cognize things as they are in themselves (4:288). 


4.3 Interpreting Transcendental Idealism 


4.3.1 Three Alternative Strategies 


Having looked at the argument for the position, we now need to consider 
interpretations of what these claims amount to; this is something about 
which there is no consensus — and not even a dominant view — in the 
literature. There may be as many interpretations of transcendental idealism 
as there are people writing about Kant, and there are also many ways of 
dividing and grouping interpretations. In this section I will describe some 
interpretative options and some prima facie textual evidence for and 
against them. For this purpose, I will take interpretations as dividing into 
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roughly three kinds (noting that each kind has many alternative subdivi- 
sions with significant and sometimes subtle differences between them). 
The first group sees appearances as ordinary empirical objects which need 
not be understood mind-dependently, but which are designated or 
thought about in a way that relates them to human cognition. 
The second group takes literally Kant’s talk of appearances as representa- 
tions im us, and so sees appearances as something merely mental. The third 
group understands appearances relationally, so that they essentially involve 
both objects outside us and our minds; objects as they are presented in 
conscious experience essentially involve minds, but this is not a matter of 
existing merely in minds. 

The first group of interpretations tends not to see appearances (empiric- 
ally real objects) as metaphysically mind-dependent, but rather sees them 
as objects picked out or designated in relation to human cognition, as 
opposed to objects considered as they are independent of the conditions of 
human cognition. The notion of objects of which we have sense experience 
does not imply mind-dependence, but it delimits objects by a relation to 
our cognition. For example, Bird says “Kant’s empirically neutral term 
‘appearances’ was designed to limit the range of our possible experience to 
the objects that can be presented to our senses.”’ These interpretations can 
be designated epistemological, to mark their rejection of seeing transcen- 
dental idealism as a metaphysically idealist position.® Prima facie textual 
evidence for this kind of interpretation includes Kant’s saying that syn- 
thetic a priori mathematical claims are valid for objects of the senses; such 
claims are read by these interpreters simply as saying that these claims are 
valid of the objects of which we have sense experience in contrast with 
being valid of some other kind of object or of objects considered independ- 
ently of our sensing them, perhaps from a ‘God’s eye’ perspective.” 

The second group takes appearances to exist merely in minds or as 
a construction out of what exists merely in minds; to mark this, I will 
designate them as ‘mentalist’ interpretations. It is surprisingly difficult to 
give a precise account of the ontological status of things which exist as 
constructions out of what exists merely in the mind. Here I will appeal to 
comparisons with what seems relatively uncontroversially to exist in the 
mind, including thoughts, ideas and sensations. While there are of course 
significant differences between these, I appeal to what they have in 


> Bird (1962), so. 
However, some proponents of this kind of position, such as Allison (2004), do see it as involving 
some kind of idealism. 

? Allison (2004), Bird (2006). 
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common: an ontological status of literally existing in minds. Appearances, 
on a mentalist view, either have this kind of ontological status or are 
constructions out of something which does. This means that appearances 
are distinct things from whatever things as they are in themselves cause the 
representations in us and are mind-dependent in a strong sense — existing 
merely in minds or as constructions out of what exists merely in minds. 
Not all mentalist readings of appearances are strongly idealist interpret- 
ations of transcendental idealism as a whole, since this view of appearances 
can in fact be split into two very different positions: those who identify 
empirically real objects with merely mental appearances, and those who 
have a mentalist reading of appearances but do not take appearances to be 
objects of experience.* I will call strong mentalism the view that equates 
appearances with empirically real objects, and so asserts mentalism about 
both, and moderate mentalism the view which asserts mentalism about 
appearances but wot about the empirically real objects of experience. In my 
view, the former is far more common,’ and mentalism about appearances 
combined with realism about empirical objects is something perhaps 
underexplored in the literature. 

Prima facie textual evidence for mentalist interpretations includes the 
fact that Kant speaks of the form of sensibility as something iv us, as well as 
something in which the impressions through which I am affected by 
objects (sensations) are organized. It might seem that what is arranged in 
a form that is iz us must also be im us, which means that appearances consist 
of sensations arranged in an a priori form, both of which are in us. Kant 
says that the senses “never and in no single instance enable us to cognize 
things in themselves,” but only their appearances, and as these are mere 
representations of sensibility, “consequently all bodies together with the 
space in which they are found must be nothing but mere representations in 


* Thanks to Clinton Tolley for pushing me on the latter possibility. 

See, for example, Van Cleve (1999). While there are many subtle views here, it seems to me that when 
pushed most of them end up collapsing into one of the two version of mentalism outlined here; see 
Allais (2015), 39-43. For example, it might be thought that intentional object views are meant to 
avoid mentalism. Such views of perception appeal to merely intentional objects to explain hallucin- 
ations at the same time as saying in cases of veridical perception the intentional object of perception is 
the external object. The problem is that it seems that either appearances are compared with the non- 
veridical intentional objects which are merely in the mind (strong mentalism), or they are compared 
with the mind-independent objects of perception in veridical cases, in which case we do not have any 
explanation of the mind-dependence of appearances. Add to this the many disputes and controver- 
sies about the status of merely intentional objects (such as their identity conditions), and it seems to 
me that this kind of view is in danger of attempting to explain transcendental idealism by appeal to 
something at least as complicated and controversial. Thanks to Eric Watkins and Marcus Willaschek 
for pushing my thinking on this point. 
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us, and exist nowhere else than merely in our thoughts’” (4:288). However, 
we should note that this passage occurs in the context of Kant’s distancing 
himself from idealism, and he presents the conclusion in a quotation, as if 
it is a view that he is describing as attributed to him, which may cast some 
doubt on how much weight it should bear. 

The third group of interpretations attempts to have it both ways, 
agreeing that appearances are empirically real objects and are mind- 
dependent, but holding that they are not merely mental things: they exist 
outside of minds but not independent of minds. The idea is that objects-as- 
they-are-present in consciousness have a relational existence, which partly 
involves objects independent of us and partly involves our minds. We can 
designate these views ‘relational.’*° It does not follow from the mere notion 
of relational presentation to consciousness that objects could not be pre- 
sented in our experience as they are in themselves, independent of their 
affecting us and appearing to us. Rather, Kant argues that the appearing to 
us of objects requires a form or structure which does not present the objects 
as they are independently of the appearing relation, and it is because of this 
that relational appearing does not present things as they are in themselves, 
independently of their relation to consciousness. 


4.3.2 Assessing the Three Strategies 


In the Prolegomena account of the argument for transcendental idealism, 
Kant argues that a priori intuition presents us with something that is in us. 
Epistemological interpretations do not have a straightforward account of 
this. An appeal to conditions human minds need for knowledge" does not 
give an account of the specifics of the argument: that a priori intuition, in 
virtue of what intuition is, must present us with something that does not 
exist independently of our minds. 

On the other hand, a concern with mentalist interpretations of the 
Prolegomena argument is that Kant speaks about cognizing objects as they 
appear as opposed to what they may be in themselves; this sounds like the 
same things which appear to us have a way they are in themselves (4:283). 
The idea that appearances are some aspect of things which also have a way 
they are as they are in themselves does not fit easily with the idea that 


Relational accounts of perception have many commitments that are extraneous to our concern here, 
but there is no unproblematic terminology, and the term ‘relational’ seems to me to have the 
advantage of capturing a mode of being that involves both objects independent of us and their 
presentation to minds. 

" And there are complex and subtle versions of this; see Allison (2004). 
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appearances are merely mental things which are ontologically distinct from 
the things that appear to us. Merely mental representations which exist 
merely in minds are not things which also have a way they are in themselves 
outside of minds. It might be thought that this is not a problem for 
moderate mentalist readings which see appearances as existing merely in 
minds but do not identify appearances with empirically real objects. It may 
be open to such interpretations to say that the same objects which have 
a way they are in themselves also appear to us, and what it is for these 
objects to appear to us is for there to be merely mental representations 
consisting of sensations arranged in the a priori forms of intuition. While 
this is a possible philosophical position, it is harder to see in Kant’s text, 
because it involves separating the objects of the senses from appearances. In 
distinguishing appearances from the objects of the senses that appear to us, 
moderate mentalists no longer have an account of empirically real objects 
being mind-dependent in any sense (rather, their appearances are mind- 
dependent) and even more significantly in relation to the current argu- 
ment, they no longer have an account of its being the objects of the senses 
which are presented in accordance with the a priori form of intuition (as 
opposed to their appearances). This is hard to reconcile with Kant saying 
that it follows from his argument that “propositions which relate merely to 
this form of sensory intuition will be possible and valid for objects of the 
senses” (4:282); it seems he should rather say that these propositions are 
valid of the appearances of objects of the senses. 

On the other hand, the strong mentalist view which sees empirically real 
objects as merely mental appearances will have to deny that the objects that 
appear to us are also the objects which have a way they are in themselves. 
This may be reconciled with the text by saying that Kant’s talk of objects as 
they appear to us and as they may be in themselves should not be taken too 
literally. Rather, it could be that there being empirically real objects 
(appearances) is a function of some other objects (which have a way they 
are in themselves) interacting with our sensibility, and it is not literally the 
things which have a way they are in themselves which appear to us. There is 
significant textual cost to this. Kant talks about the objects of the senses as 
being the objects which have a way they are in themselves and which 
appear to us. This makes it problematic to say that objects of the senses are 
merely mental representations which exist merely in our minds. 

Relational interpretations seem to me to do more justice to the text than 
the alternatives. They capture the idea that the objects of the senses are 
things that appear to us and also have a way they are in themselves, they 
capture a sense in which the appearances are representations (they are 
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objects as they are for conscious subjects), and they fit the idea that there is 
something contributed by us (the form of intuition) as a result of which the 
presentation of sensible objects to consciousness is not transparent (does 
not present objects as they are in themselves). They allow that the objects of 
the senses that are intuited in accordance with the form of sensibility are 
the objects which have a way they are in themselves and are not merely 
mental entities with a purely causal relation to distinct things which have 
a way they are in themselves. In summarizing his argument Kant says: 


If anyone wishes to doubt in the slightest that the two [space and time] are 
not determinations inhering in things in themselves but only mere deter- 
minations inhering in the relation of those things to sensibility, I would very 
much like to know how he can find it possible to know, a priori and 
therefore before all acquaintance with things, how their intuition must be 
constituted — which certainly is the case here with space and time. But this is 
completely comprehensible as soon as the two are taken for nothing more 
than formal conditions of our sensibility, and objects are taken merely for 
appearances; for then the form of appearance, i.e., the pure intuition, can 
certainly be represented from ourselves, i.e., a priori. (4:284) 


Against strong mentalists, here he talks about space and time as inhering in 
those things in relation to sensibility, where ‘those things’ refers to things 
which have a way they are in themselves. But against moderate mentalists 
he identifies objects with appearances. Relational interpretations are com- 
patible with both. 

A challenge for relational interpretations is accounting for Kant’s saying 
that appearances are in us. One possibility is to say that this expression is 
metaphorical and denotes dependence on us. Alternatively, it could be 
argued that since relational appearing is something that takes place in 
consciousness it is iz us, even though it is not merely in us. There are 
different ways this kind of position could be developed. One possibility is 
to argue that the a priori form of intuition is literally (merely) in us, but 
that it does not follow from this that the sensible objects perceived in this 
form are literally (merely) in us; rather, the form functions something like 
a filter in us that enables things that are not merely in us to be present to us. 
This view would need to argue that what is presented in a form that is 
literally in us need not itself be literally in us. An alternative is to read Kant 
as holding that the spatiotemporal structure of objects is in us but not 
merely in us — it is something things have only in our (relational) experience 
of them. This strategy denies that either the form or what is presented in 
the form is merely in us (though they are in us). The biggest challenge to 
such views, it seems to me, is to make them fully comprehensible as 
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coherent philosophical positions, including explaining empirical intuition 
as something dependent both on us and on something independent of us, 
as well as less dependent on us than its form is. However, if this can be 
done, it seems to me to fit far more of the textual evidence we have 
considered so far than the alternatives. 


4.3.3 Kant’s Distancing of His Position from Idealism 


It is surely important for interpreting transcendental idealism that in places 
throughout the Prolegomena Kant denies that his position is idealist, 
notably at the end of Part I and in the Appendix where he responds to 
the Gottingen review. To decide what to make of this, we need to know 
how he understands idealism. In the second note at the end of the first part, 
he says: 


[iJdealism consists in the claim that there are none other than thinking 
beings; the other things that we believe we perceive in intuition are only 
representations in thinking beings, to which in fact no object existing 
outside these beings corresponds. (4:289) 


It could be argued that what he is primarily rejecting here is a position 
which holds that there are no things which have a way they are in 
themselves independent of us; this reading would be consistent with 
a mentalist understanding of appearances, so long as this sees Kant as 
holding that there are things in themselves in addition to thinking beings 
and the representations in them. However, this reading accommodates 
only one part of his description of idealism, because in addition to rejecting 
a view which holds that there are only thinking beings and no things 
independent of them, he also describes the view he is rejecting as holding 
that the things we believe we perceive in intuition are only representations 
in the thinking beings. But this is exactly what strong mentalist interpret- 
ations hold the things we believe to perceive in intuition to be. And he 
immediately goes on to say: “I say in opposition: There are things given to 
us as objects of our senses existing outside us, yet we know nothing of them 
as they may be in themselves, but are acquainted only with their appear- 
ances, i.e., the representations which they bring about in us because they 
affect our senses” (4:289). This statement might seem to pull in both 
directions. On the one hand, he says that the things which are given to 
us as objects of our senses are the things we do not know as they are in 
themselves, which, as we have seen, is not something the strong mentalist 
can straightforwardly accommodate, since merely mental representations 
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in us are not the things which we do not know as they are in themselves. 
On the other hand, however, he says that their appearances are representa- 
tions in us. A moderate mentalist can read this passage fairly straightfor- 
wardly, as saying that the objects of the senses exist outside us and have 
a way they are in themselves, the objects of the senses are not appearances, 
and appearances are merely mental representations in us, acquaintance 
with which represents objects to us. However, in the next sentence Kant 
identifies bodies with the representations, which the moderate mentalist 
denies, saying: “a body — which word therefore merely signifies the appear- 
ance of this object that is unknown to us but is nonetheless real” (4:289). 
Strong mentalist interpretations can very straightforwardly accommo- 
date Kant’s calling bodies representations (since they hold that bodies 
simply are arrangements of or constructions out of merely mental repre- 
sentations that are merely in minds), but they cannot accommodate Kant’s 
denial that the things we perceive in intuition exist only in thinking beings. 
Moderate mentalist interpretations can accommodate the latter, but at the 
cost of denying that the objects of the senses, or bodies, are appearances. 
Like strong mentalist interpretations, relational interpretations can also 
accommodate Kant’s calling appearances representations, since appearing 
is a relation involving both a conscious subject and an object, in which 
relation the object may be presented differently from the way it would be 
independently of the relation, there is a clear sense in which experience of 
the object represents it a certain way. Calling the way it appears 
a representation could be a way of stressing that there is nothing more to 
empirically real objects than the ways they can be presented to us. 
Immediately after this, Kant says “Can this be called idealism? It is the 
very opposite of it.’ The fact that he has just explained as idealism a view 
which holds that the things we believe to perceive in intuition are only 
representations in thinking beings (strong mentalism) supports the rela- 
tional characterization of representations rather than the mentalist one. 
In the final note of this section Kant once again repudiates the idea that 
his idealism is anything like Berkeley’s, saying that “the fact that I have 
myself given to this theory of mine the name of transcendental idealism 
cannot justify anybody in confusing it with the empirical idealism of 
Descartes .... Or with the mystical and visionary idealism of Berkeley” 
(4:293). On the face of it, this counts strongly against mentalist interpret- 
ations since these result in Kantian appearances having a similar onto- 
logical status to Berkeleyian empirically real objects. Mentalists can of 
course allow for significant differences between Kant’s and Berkeley’s 
positions, in that the Kantian position requires that empirically real objects 
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have an a priori form, and in that it also is committed to things in 
themselves or noumena, which are independent of thinking beings and 
somehow causally related to or correlated with empirical objects. However, 
there would be the following similarity: empirically real objects would exist 
as merely mental representations or ideas in thinking beings (or as con- 
structions out of what exists merely in thinking beings). Kant’s repudiation 
of having anything in common with Berkeley therefore seems to count 
against mentalist interpretations. However, how strong this evidence is 
depends on how Kant understood Berkeley, and it has been argued that he 
misunderstood or at least misrepresents Berkeley in a way that makes it 
hard to use his repudiations to support any one interpretation.”* For 
example, both in this section and in the Appendix, Kant accuses 
Berkeley of making objects into illusion (4:374), which is an unfair repre- 
sentation of Berkeley’s position, showing perhaps that Kant misunder- 
stood it or misrepresents it for rhetorical purposes. 

In the Appendix, Kant says that the crucial difference between his 
position and Berkeley’s is that Berkeley regards space as a merely empitical 
representation which leaves him with no criterion of truth (4:374-5). This 
could be taken to support a mentalist interpretation of transcendental 
idealism, since it seems to say that the difference between his position 
and Berkeley’s is not the ontological status of objects in the two systems but 
rather the a priori principles used to organize them in Kant’s account. On 
the other hand, this critique is also consistent with a relational interpret- 
ation of the ideality of appearances; it seems to me to be neutral between 
these views. This section seems to me to count against a moderate mental- 
ism which sees appearances as merely mental but denies this of empirical 
objects, since Kant says that “[s]pace and time, together with everything 
contained in them, are not things (or properties of things) in themselves, 
but belong instead merely to the appearances of such things” (4:374). Here 
it is objects in space and time that are identified with appearances. 

Toward the end of the section, Kant suggests retracting the term 
‘transcendental idealism’ and calling his position critical idealism (4:294). 
Similarly, in Part III he suggests calling his idealism formal idealism 
(4:337). And, again, in the response to the Gottingen review he uses both 
formal and critical idealism (4:375). It is not clear what interpretative 
conclusions might follow from this terminology change, though it does 
seem to underline Kant’s desire to distance himself from Berkeley. He does 


*™ See Turbayne (1955). 
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not follow through with this terminological suggestion in the second 
edition of the Critique. 


4.3.4. The Secondary Quality Analogy 


Having distanced his view from idealism, Kant then goes on to explain his 
account of appearances through a comparison with so-called secondary 
qualities like color. He says that many people grant that there are predicates 
of outer things which do not belong to these things in themselves and have 
no existence outside of our representations, including heat, color and taste 
(4:289). He mentions Locke but does not tie himself to the specifics of 
Locke’s view. He then says that the move he is introducing is to take 
qualities others regard as primary — such as ‘extension, place, and more 
generally space along with everything that depends on it (impenetrability 
or materiality, shape, etc.)’ — and count them as mere appearances which 
have no existence outside our representation. What exactly this implies 
about the relation to mind of these properties depends on how exactly we 
understand the status of the secondary qualities like color to which they are 
being compared. On the face of it, secondary qualities could be understood 
in ways which will support both mentalist and relational interpretations, 
suggesting that this analogy is not decisive between them.” 

On the one hand, if secondary qualities like color are understood as 
merely mental representations that have a causal relation to mind- 
independent objects then the analogy will support mentalist interpret- 
ations. On the other hand, if secondary qualities like color are understood 
as properties not of merely mental representations but rather of objects, 
while at the same time as being properties these objects have only in their 
sensible appearing to subjects like us, then the analogy will support 
relational interpretations. In support of reading the analogy in the first 
way, Kant describes the view of color he is invoking as holding that colors 
do not attach to the object in itself as properties, but only to the sense of 
sight as modifications (4:289). This might suggest these ‘properties’ are not 
really properties of the mind-independent objects, but only effects in the 
subject that correlate with (are caused by) the mind-independent object. 
However, the relational interpretation could point out that the text does 
not say that the properties do not attach to the object but rather that they 


For example, Van Cleve (1995) and I (2007, 2015) have used the analogy to argue for totally different 
interpretations of transcendental idealism by putting into the analogy different understandings of 
the ontological status of secondary qualities like color. 
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do not attach to the object iz itself, which is entirely consistent with 
relational views. Further, in introducing the analogy Kant describes sec- 
ondary qualities as predicates of outer things. In concluding his presenta- 
tion of the analogy, he says “I find that even more of, nay, all the properties 
that make up the intuition of a body belong merely to its appearance: for the 
existence of the thing that appears is not thereby nullified, as with real 
idealism, but it is only shown that through the senses we cannot cognize it 
at all as it is in itself” (4:289). Here he speaks of the thing that appears as 
being the thing we cannot know through the senses as it is in itself." As we 
have seen, this language is awkward for strong mentalist interpretations, 
since merely mental representations in us might be caused by something 
independent of us but they are not properties of the independent thing that 
causes them. Further, in this passage Kant claims that his view is not 
idealist, and as we saw, he has just defined idealism as the view which 
holds that “the other things that we believe we perceive in intuition are 
only representations in thinking beings” (4:289), which suggests that he 
intends the analogy to be read along the lines of relational rather than 
mentalist readings of secondary qualities. 


4.3.5 Things in Themselves and Noumena 


As we saw in Section 4.2, Kant’s argument for idealism turns on the 
impossibility of representing things as they are in themselves in a priori 
intuition. At the point where Kant makes this argument, he has not said 
anything to introduce the notion of things in themselves. As the passage is 
written, it does not seem to be meant as a technical term, or to refer to some 
different kind of object from the objects that affect us, because he imme- 
diately glosses things in themselves in terms of what is contained in the 
objects that are presented to us, in themselves: he says I can only know 
what is contained in the object itself if it is present and given to me. 
I therefore read ‘things in themselves’ here as referring to things as they are 
independent of relations to us (and possibly of relations to other things). 
Kant says that a priori intuition is a form which precedes all actual 
impressions through which I am affected by objects, in accordance with 
which the objects of senses can be intuited. As the text is written, it is the 


“4 Similarly, he says: “I therefore grant their reality to the things that we represent to ourselves through 
the senses, and limit our sensory intuition of these things only to the extent that in no instance 
whatsoever, not even in the pure intuitions of space and time, does it represent anything more than 
mere appearance of these things, and never their quality in themselves” (4:292-3). 
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same objects which have a way they are in themselves that are intuited in 
accordance with this form of sensibility. 

However, at other places in the Prolegomena he seems to use the phrase 
to refer to distinct kinds of object — noumena — which would be known by 
a pure understanding. One place this occurs is $13, where Kant presents an 
argument which does not appear at all in the first Critique (though related 
arguments appear in earlier texts): the argument from incongruent coun- 
terparts. He appeals to geometrical figures (as well as actual physical objects 
like left and right hands and ears) which are completely identical in terms 
of their internal relations yet one cannot be put into the space that the 
other is in. He says that with respect to such figures and objects: 


there are no inner differences here that any understanding could merely 
think; and yet the differences are inner as far as the senses teach, for the left 
hand cannot, after all, be enclosed within the same boundaries as the right 
(they cannot be made congruent) despite all reciprocal equality and similar- 
ity; one hand’s glove cannot be used on the other. (4:286) 


In other words, there is a difference between these objects that we will not 
be able to capture if we describe them using concepts alone. Kant says that 
what enables us to make sense of this is that “[t]hese objects are surely not 
representations of things as they are in themselves, and as the pure 
understanding would cognize them” (4:286). 

Here, Kant seems to equate the notion of things in themselves with the 
notion of things which would be known by a pure understanding. This is 
a different notion of things in themselves from the notion of things as they 
are independently of us, since in the absence ofa rationalist presumption of 
the epistemic transparency of reality there is no reason to equate the notion 
of things as they are independently of us with things that would be known 
by a pure understanding. On this reading, in fact, while being independent 
of relations to our sensibility, things in themselves are characterized in terms 
of a relation to minds, but to nonsensible minds. This characterization of 
things in themselves may be taken to give support to the first type of 
interpretation considered earlier, the epistemic interpretations, since these 
see the point of Kant’s denial of cognition of things in themselves as being 
to reject thinking of our cognition of objects in terms of a ‘God’s eye’ 
relation to things, which is, arguably, a characterization of things as known 
by a pure understanding. 

The relation between the notion of things in themselves and the notion 
of noumena is also raised in Part II, where Kant discusses the question of 
how metaphysics in general is possible, and which corresponds to the 
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Dialectic of the first Critique, where Kant criticizes transcendent meta- 
physics. Kant speaks of noumena as “pure beings of the understanding 
(better: beings of thought)” (4:332). In this section Kant sometimes refers 
to things in themselves as noumena (4:354, 360), which might be appealed 
to by mentalist interpreters, since it might be taken to support thinking 
that they are a distinct kind of thing. 

In Kant’s attempt to distance his position from what he regards as 
Descartes’ idealism, he says that the latter does not concern the existence 
of things but only the sensory representation of things, and he repeats that 
space and time and all appearances are not determinations belonging to 
things in themselves (4:293). This passage will be understood very differ- 
ently depending on how we hear the phrase ‘things in themselves.’ On the 
one hand, it could be read as referring to a distinct type of thing (a thing 
different from the mental things which constitute appearances, noumena). 
On the other hand, we could read it as referring to the things that appear as 
they are in themselves, where the phrase rather refers to the way these 
things are independent of their relation to other things and subjects. On 
the former reading, saying that spatiotemporal determinations do not 
attach to things in themselves could be seen as part of asserting that these 
determinations belong to different kinds of things, which might support 
strong mentalist interpretations which understand them as a different kind 
of thing (noumena). However, if one reads the phrase as referring to things 
as they are in themselves, then saying that spatiotemporal determinations 
do not attach to them as they are in themselves does not deny that these 
determinations attach to the very things which have a way they are as they 
are in themselves. Rather, it denies that the spatiotemporal determinations 
have an existence independent of the relation of these things to sensible 
experience. It seems to me that the Prolegomena sometimes understands 
things in themselves in each of these ways, and that this is not clarified until 
Kant’s distinction between noumena in the positive and negative senses in 
the second edition of the Critique. 


4.4 Transcendental Idealism and the Possibility of Metaphysics 


Both in Part II, where Kant discusses the question: “How is pure natural 
science possible?’ and in his final discussion of metaphysics as a science, 
Kant argues that such principles as that substance remains and persists and 
that everything that happens is always previously determined according to 
constant laws by a cause (4:295) can be known to be true of the objects of 
experience. We might expect that the argument follows an order parallel to 
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that of the explanation of synthetic a priori mathematical cognition in Part 
I, and there are passages which seem to assert this parallel (for example, 
4:318). However, there are significant differences in how intuition and 
understanding come into play in shaping appearances, as well as in the 
relation between idealism and the explanations of the possibility of the 
relevant propositions. With respect to mathematics, the possibility of 
the propositions is not explained by the ideality of appearances, but rather 
by pure intuition, which leads to the ideality of appearances. With respect 
to pure natural science, the explanation of the principles appeals to 
transcendental idealism (the restriction of our cognition to appearances), 
rather than being used as a step in an argument for idealism. Kant does not 
argue from the claim that we have cognition of metaphysical laws to the 
conclusion that our cognition is only of appearances and not things in 
themselves, but rather from the claim that our cognition is only of 
appearances and not things in themselves to the conclusion that it is 
possible for us to have cognition of these laws as applying to all objects 
of experience, and not to things in themselves. Kant’s strategy requires first 
showing certain principles to be conditions of the possibility of experience, 
and then explaining how such principles can be known to apply to objects 
or nature by invoking an idealism which limits objects or nature to our 
possible experience. While the mathematical case establishes idealism, the 
metaphysical case is based on idealism. 

Notably, Kant’s explanation of the possibility of the laws applying to all 
objects of experience is not the same as his account of how cognition of the 
laws is justified. Rather, his account of our basis for knowing the laws seems 
to be their necessity for a cognition of things through experience (4:296) — 
the principles are justified by being shown to be conditions of cognition of 
objects of experience (4:297, 309). First, we establish the laws by showing 
them to be conditions of the possibility of experience; then we explain how 
such laws can apply to all objects by appealing to the dependence of objects 
on experience (4:296). 

It is not clear what form of idealism features in this explanation. Kant 
makes claims about our minds bringing laws to experience or these laws 
being put into experience by the understanding (4:318, 320, 322). One 
could read these statements in terms of a strong form of conceptual 
idealism according to which the principles of the understanding shape 
the objects of experience. However, it seems to me that more epistemic 
interpretations can also account for these passages, giving a less idealistic 
reading of the role of the principles of the understanding. In these passages 
Kant starts by appealing to experience and defines nature in epistemic 
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terms. For example, he says that nature and possible experience are exactly 
the same (4:320, also 296). Thus, when he appeals to the role of the 
understanding in nature, he is appealing to its role with respect to some- 
thing that is already introduced and understood in epistemic terms: objects 
as experienced by us. To say that cognition of objects as-experienced-by-us 
is shaped by certain a priori principles we require for cognition need not be 
read as a further form of idealism, but rather, its significance lies in the fact 
that we are talking only about objects of experience and limiting nature to 
this. Objects of experience would then have whatever ideality had been 
established of appearances in the previous section and here the aim is to 
limit our cognition to such appearances. 


4.5 Conclusion 


Kant’s responses to the idealist reading of the first edition of the Critique 
are not always clear, but it seems to me that they are also not just a mess. In 
my view, his distancing of his view from Berkeley does count against 
mentalist readings of empirical objects and fits best with a relational 
reading. On the other hand, his account of things in themselves seems 
genuinely ambiguous at this intermediate stage, something which seems to 
me to be resolved only in the second edition of the Critique. At least some 
epistemic interpretations deny that Kant’s notion should be understood as 
saying that there are actually existing things which have a way they are in 
themselves. There are texts which seem to support this, but in my view, 
they concern noumena. However, in the Prolegomena Kant frequently 
asserts and never seems to doubt that there is an existing something 
underlying the objects of the senses (4:314). Kant’s struggles to present 
his notion unambiguously in the Pro/egomena point to the importance of 
the second edition disambiguation in understanding the position. 


CHAPTER § 


Judgments of Experience and the Grammar 
of Thought 
Peter Thielke 


The distinction between judgments of perception and judgments of 
experience, which first appears in $18 of the Prolegomena, has caused 
a good deal of confusion among Kant’s readers. The two types of judgment 
boldly stride — previously unannounced — onto the critical stage and 
declaim what seems a central and momentous point: judgments of percep- 
tion do not involve pure concepts of the understanding, but the applica- 
tion of categories is “precisely what make[s] the judgment of experience 
objectively valid” (4:298). And, Kant continues, the recognition of this 
distinction is crucial in obviating Hume’s skeptical worries about caus- 
ation — indeed, judgments of experience might be seen as the true heroes of 
the Second Part of the Prolegomena. But having presumably stopped Hume 
in his tracks, such judgments promptly exit, having barely ever before been 
seen, and scarcely to be heard from again in Kant’s later works. 

For at least two reasons the distinction has been meet with some 
perplexity. First, why is there no mention of judgments of perception or 
judgments of experience in either edition of the Critique of Pure Reason? 
Second, to make matters worse, how can the proposal that judgments of 
perception do not require pure concepts but only “the logical connection 
of perceptions in a thinking subject” (4:298) be squared with Kant’s clear 
commitment in both the A- and B-edition Critique that all judgment 
requires the categories?’ 


* Guyer’s (1987) description of judgments of perception as “particularly problematic” (117) is indicative 
of this interpretive worry. Pollok (2012) is even more dismissive, arguing that if judgments of 
perception are taken to involve pre-categorial reference to objects, then they are “in principle not 
possible” (125). A canonical — and more charitable — view can be found in Prauss (1971), who argues 
that judgments of perception should be understood as making claims of the form ‘it appears to me 
that ...° (224 ff). More recent attempts to show that there is no significant tension between the 
Prolegomena and the Critique can be found in: Longuenesse (1998); Allison (2015); Freudiger (1991), 
who argues that the B-edition of the first Critique in fact presupposes the distinction; Beizaei (2017), 
who makes a case that judgments of perception and of experience map onto the mathematical and 
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These are, of course, important interpretive questions, but an almost 
obsessive focus on whether the Prolegomena is consistent with the two 
editions of the first Critique has diverted attention from some other — and, 
to my mind, equally interesting — puzzles about judgments of experience. 
Here, I will try to briefly address four of these: (1) How exactly does the 
transformation of judgments of perception into judgments of experience 
work? (2) Is this transformation always, or often, a matter of deliberate 
choice or reflection? (3) In our cognitive commerce, what is the rough 
proportion between judgments of perception and judgments of experi- 
ence? (4) Once transformed, can judgments of experience ever revert to 
judgments of perception? 

A potential key to answering these questions, I propose, can be found in 
a little noticed comparison Kant draws in $39 of the Prolegomena between 
the role that the categories play in experience and the place of the rules of 
grammar in a language.” By focusing on this connection, I hope to show 
that the Prolegomena contains the resources for a compelling and novel 
response to the four questions posed, and that when suitably elaborated, 
provides a potential new way of understanding what exactly Kant means by 
the categorial determination of cognitive content. 


5.1 The Transformation 


Judgments of perception and judgments of experience first appear early in 
Part II, where Kant addresses the question of how pure natural science is 
possible. Given the analytic strategy of the Prolegomena, the issue is not 
whether we in fact possess such a pure science, but only what conditions 
must be in place to account for how this is possible. Kant claims we possess 
purely not the actual physical laws dealing with motion and impenetrabil- 
ity, which depend on empirical concepts of matter, but rather principles 
such as “substance remains and persists,” and “everything that happens 


dynamical categories, respectively; and Sethi (2020), who emphasizes the prevalence of judgments of 
experience. 

* Though Kant says relatively little about language in his various works, the topic was likely near the 
front of his mind while he was composing the Prolegomena. His friend, frequent interlocutor and 
critic J. G. Hamann accused Kant of neglecting the linguistic aspect of experience, going so far as to 
claim, in the Metacritique on the Purism of Reason, that “words are pure and empirical intuitions as 
much as pure and empirical concepts” (Hamann (1951), 215). (Though the Metacritique was 
published in 1784 it is highly probable that Hamann was already pushing this point against Kant.) 
And the final paragraph of the Gottingen review objects that Kant’s “idealism is even more in conflict 
with the laws of outer sensation and the language and mode of representation arising out of them in 
accord with our nature ... why then the fight against this commonly accepted language?” (in Sassen 
(2000), 58) 
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always previously is determined by a cause according to constant laws,” 
which, Kant proposes, are “fully a priori” (4:295). Given that these prin- 
ciples mirror the categories of relation outlined in the first Critique, it 
might be natural to assume that Kant would begin Part II with a discussion 
of the pure concepts of the understanding — that is, with a kind of synopsis 
of the Metaphysical and Transcendental Deductions of the first Critique — 
but instead he turns his attention to the notion of an object of experience. 
How, he asks, “is it possible in general to cognize a priori the necessary 
conformity to law of experience itself with regard to all of its objects?” 
(4:296) 

The answer introduces the distinction between judgments of perception 
and judgments of experience.’ Judgments of perception are taken to be 
wholly subjective, but at least some of them can be transformed. into 
judgments of experience with the application of an a priori concept of 
the understanding: while all judgments of experience “have their basis in 
the immediate perception of the senses” (4:297), they require the employ- 
ment of a category in order to be ‘objectified.’ As Kant puts the point, 


beyond the empirical and in general beyond what is given in sensory 
intuition, special concepts must yet be added, which have their origin 
completely a priori in the pure understanding, and under which every 
perception can first be subsumed. and then, by means of the same concepts, 
transformed into experience. (4:297-8) 


Judgments of experience are then “empirical judgments insofar as they 
have objective validity,” while judgments of perception “are only subject- 
ively valid.” And, notoriously, Kant continues by proposing that judg- 
ments of perception “do not require a pure concept of the understanding, 
but only the logical connection of perceptions in a thinking subject” 


(4:298). 


* Many commentators note that Meier’s Auszug (1924), which Kant used as the text in his logic 
lectures, was likely the inspiration for the distinction (see Allison (2015) for discussion of this point), 
but another possible source for Kant’s notion of a judgment of perception can be found in Euler’s 
‘Letters to A German Princess,’ particularly Letter XCV, which presents an account of how one 
comes to be acquainted with various smells, and how they are at once merely subjective but still able 
to be compared in a judgment; here, “the perceptions of these sensations is already an act of the soul’s 
spirituality, for a body can never acquire ideas.” And, ina passage that suggests an intriguing possible 
inspiration for the view developed here, Euler writes that “supposing a man had just begun to exist, 
and has hitherto experienced no sensations but those I have been someone naming [various smells], 
far from having created a language for himself, he knows only how to exert his first faculties on the 
simple ideas which the sense of smelling presents to him” (Euler (1760), emphasis added). Letter CII, 
where Euler discusses the relations between ideas, judgments and language might be another possible 
precedent for Kant’s views. 
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The claim that judgments of perception do not involve a category is 
peculiar, since it appears to run afoul of the conditions on judgment that 
Kant spells out in the first Critique.* There, he proposes that a// judgments 
require categorial structures, but in the Prolegomena such determination 
seemingly applies only to judgments of experience. While a tempting 
solution to this interpretive difficulty might be reached by treating judg- 
ments of perception as akin to mere sensible content, this will not do, since 
Kant clearly distinguishes between sensations and judgments of percep- 
tion; the latter, as a species of judgment, involve a logical structure that is 
absent in bare sensible content.* 

The question of how categories do or do not apply to judgments of 
perception is not the only mysterious feature of Kant’s argument. For, in 
addition to noting the difference between the two types of judgment, Kant 
proposes that all judgments are “at first mere judgments of perception,” 
which hold only subjectively for each individual subject; “only after- 
wards” — presumably after the application of a category — do they acquire 
a new relation to an object, and now, as a judgment of experience, assert 
a universal and objective validity for all judging agents (4:298). Objective 
validity and necessary universal validity — which Kant claims are synonym- 
ous — are then the hallmarks of judgments of experience and arise when 
what are initially mere judgments of perception are ‘transformed’ by the 
application of a category. 

The move from judgments of perception to judgments of experience is 
further elaborated in Kant’s proposal that in a judgment of experience, 
a “completely different judgment therefore occurs before experience can 
arise from perception. The given intuition must be subsumed under 
a concept that determines the form of judging in general with respect to 
the intuition . .. [and] furnishes empirical judgments with universal valid- 
ity” (4:300). In the case of the sun warming a stone, for example, the 
concept of cause determines the order of perceptions as being necessarily 
related to each other, and now is taken to be objective and universally valid 
for all cognizers. 

But what exactly does the transformation of a judgment of perception 
into a judgment of experience involve? If indeed judgments of perceptions 
count as full-fledged judgments, rather than simply sense impressions, it 
becomes hard to see what exactly the addition of a category could do to 


+ See, for example, §20 of the B-edition Deduction, where Kant claims that the unity of any manifold 
of sensible intuition “necessarily stands under the categories” (B143). 
> On this point, see, for example, Allison (2015). 
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transform them into judgments of experience, and by what means this 
could happen.° The sensible content of avy empirical judgment is presum- 
ably supplied by the intuition of an object: at the “bottom” of experience 
“lies the intuition of which I am conscious, i.e., perception (perceptio), 
which belongs solely to the senses” (4:300). Sensibility, that is, provides the 
raw perceptions that are subsequently subsumed under an empirical con- 
cept and arranged in some kind of logical connection by the thinking 
subject, and which initially comprise judgments of perception.” To take 
Kant’s example, in saying that if the sun shines on the stone it becomes 
warm, the objects — the sun, the stone — are already present in my 
perceptual field, as is the sensation of warmth that I feel in the stone. 
The sensory or perceptual content of the judgment of perception is fixed by 
the intuitive element of the judgment as well as by the empirical concepts 
I deploy, and it is not clear how the addition of a pure concept could alter 
this content in any way.® The application of a category, in other words, 
would presumably not produce any additional sensory features of my 
experience; I do not gain any new perceptions when I make the judgment 
of experience that the sun warms the stone.” Rather, it seems that I only see 
the same intuitive content in a new way — judgments of perception and 
judgments of experience share the same perceptual content, but conceptu- 
alize it in different ways.'° 

The proposal that the transformation of a judgment of perception into 
a judgment of experience occurs by the application of a category, however, 


® While almost all commentators note the role that the categories play in transforming judgments of 
perception into judgments of experience, very little attention has been paid to what the mechanisms 
of this transformation involve, and how precisely the conversion is supposed to come about. 

This point should be distinguished from the debates about whether there is any role for non- 
conceptual content in Kant’s account of cognition. I take it that by virtue of being judgments of 
perception, concepts are already part of the picture. 

Though Kant does not use this term in the Prolegomena, such content can perhaps be seen as the 
product of what in the first Critique he calls figurative synthesis, in which the productive imagin- 
ation provides the “first application [of the understanding] (and at the same time the ground of all 
others) to objects of the intuition that is possible for us” (B152). For further discussion, see 
Longuenesse (1998). 

This is a rather tricky point, since in some ways the addition of the category does alter the nature of 
the judgment. By way of analogy, we might think of the perceptual content as akin to seeing the 
duck-rabbit illusion, in which presumably the same physical lines on a page are present to us 
whether we see a duck or a rabbit. The actual physical figure itself (or, analogously, the perceptual 
content itself) does not change when we see it first as a duck and then as a rabbit; rather what 
changes is how the same content is seen or conceptualized in different ways. Or, to take an example 
that Kant offers in the /asche Logic, a savage seeing a house “with whose use he is not acquainted . . . 
admittedly has before him in his representation the very same object as someone else who is 
acquainted with it determinately as a dwelling established for men” (JL 16:33, emphasis added). 
For a good discussion of Kant’s account of the ways in which the imagination functions in providing 
us with perceptual images, see Matherne (2015). 
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does little to clear up the mystery of how exactly this happens. One 
difficulty concerns Kant’s claim that some judgments of perception — 
“the room is warm, the sugar sweet, the wormwood repugnant” — cannot 
be made into judgments of experience because they refer merely to feeling 
(4:299 n), but the conditions governing which judgments can be trans- 
formed and which cannot remain rather murky. Other questions linger as 
well. Must such an application be grounded in a conscious decision made 
by a cognizer? Is ita matter of choice which category is applied to particular 
judgments of perception? If so, what criteria guide us in this decision? In 
the case of the judgment ‘the air is elastic,’ Kant tells us that if “I want it to 
be called a judgment of experience, I then require that this connection be 
subject to a condition that makes it universally valid. I want therefore that 
I, at every time, and also everyone else, would necessarily have to connect 
the same perceptions under the same circumstances” (4:299, emphases 
added), which might suggest a kind of voluntarism about what counts as 
a judgment of experience. But do all judgments of experience depend on 
what I ‘want’ to be universally valid? And, having been transformed into 
a judgment of experience, can a judgment revert to being merely 
a subjective perception? 

Unfortunately, Kant says almost nothing — in the Prolegomena or in 
either edition of the Critique — that directly bears on these questions. He 
consistently holds that categories apply to, or structure, the sensible con- 
tents of cognition, but the mechanisms by which this happens are not 
addressed. To try to clear up some of these puzzles, a bit of speculation is 
required, and in that spirit, I will explore the comparison that Kant makes 
between categories and grammar." While at first glance it might seem 
a trivial point, in fact I think it provides an interesting and fruitful way of 
addressing how categories apply to sensible content.” 


" Relatively little work has been done on Kant’s account of language and grammar; for an excellent 
treatment of the subject, see Capozzi (1987). 

Although my position here was developed independently, Sellars also sees in Kant a ‘grammar of 
thought’. On Kant’s account of perception “we do not perceive of the object [of experience] what 
might be called its categorial features. For the image construct does not have categorial features. It 
has an empirical structure which we can specify by using words which stand for perceptible qualities 
and relations. But it does not have logical structure; not-ness, or-ness, all-ness, some-ness are not 
features of the image-model. They are features of judgment. More generally, we can say that the 
image-model does not have any grammatical structure. It will be remembered that we are construing 
mental judgments as analogous to sentences. A judgment, we said, is, as it were, a Mentalese 
sentence episode. And, of course, Kant’s categories are grammatical classifications. They classify the 
grammatical structures and functions of Mentalese” ((2002), 501-2). Sellars does not apply this 
account to the distinction between judgments of perception and judgments of experience, but 
I think it accords with the views presented here. 
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The analogy comes in $39, where Kant addresses issues surrounding the 
status of the pure concepts of the understanding. Having distinguished 
between a mere aggregate set of concepts formed through “piecemeal” 
abstraction, and the systematic order of the categories, Kant continues: 


To pick out from ordinary cognition the concepts that are not based on any 
particular experience and yet are present in all cognition from experience 
(for which they constitute as it were the mere form of connection) required 
no greater reflection or more insight than to cull from a language rules for 
the actual use of words in general, and so to compile the elements for 
a grammar (and in fact both investigations are very closely related to one 
another) without, for all that, even being able to give a reason why any given 
language should have precisely this and no other formal constitution, and 
still less why precisely so many, neither more nor fewer, of such formal 
determinations of the language can be found at all. (4:322-3) 


In the Prolegomena, Kant does not further elaborate on the connection 
between the categories and the rules of grammar, but there are some 
tantalizing hints that can be found in the various transcriptions of his 
lectures on logic and metaphysics.” To take a representative claim, in the 
first section of the Jasche Logic, Kant explicitly compares the rules of 
grammar and. the understanding as “the faculty for thinking rules in 
general” (JL 16:11, 527). The universal and necessary rules of the under- 
standing concern only the form of thought, and not its matter, and the 
science of such rules deals only with the form of cognition. And, Kant 
continues, “we can form for ourselves an idea of the possibility of such 
a science, just as we can of a universal grammar, which contains nothing 
more than the mere form of language in general, without words, which 
belong to the matter of language” (JL 16:12). A similar point appears in the 
Metaphysik L,: 


Were we to dissect the transcendental concepts, then this would be 
a transcendental grammar, which contains the ground of human language; 
e.g., how the present [praesens], perfect [perfectum], past perfect [plusqua- 
perfectum), lies in our understanding, what adverbs [adverbia] are, etc. If one 


3 The usual caveats apply here: the lecture notes are not always reliable, and they perhaps do not reflect 
Kant’s considered views. But, in this case, at least, I think they provide trustworthy guidance to 
Kant’s position. First, comments about grammar are found in the early stages of all the extant 
transcriptions of Kant’s logic lectures, which suggests that these reflections formed a key element in 
his course. Second, while Kant used Meier’s Auszugas the basis of his lectures, Meier’s text does not 
include any reference to grammar, which provides strong evidence that such discussions were Kant’s 
interpolations, rather than simply describing a standard view. And the fact that Kant’s comments on 
grammar come near the beginning of all his lectures hints at the centrality of the comparison 
between grammar and the categories. 
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thought this through then one would have a transcendental grammar. Logic 
would contain the formal use of the understanding. Then transcendental 
philosophy, the doctrine of the universal a priori concepts, would be able to 
follow. (Kant (1997b), 28:576—7) 


The pure rules of the understanding are, I take it, just the categories, and 
these, in turn, stand as analogues to the pure rules that govern the 
grammatical use of a universal language.'* With this comparison in 
mind, what light can be shed on the transformation of judgments of 
perception into judgments of experience? 

In very broad strokes, my suggestion is that just as grammatical rules 
impose a structure on the particular words of a language to express 
a proposition, so too do the categories of relation provide a structure on 
the contents of thought to produce judgments of experience. More specif- 
ically, the rules of grammar are not themselves ‘objects’ of a language; 
rather, they serve to connect various words in a nomological way, by 
imposing an order or relational structure onto linguistic content. 
Moreover, these syntactic rules seem to be essentially relational — in provid- 
ing the structure of propositions, they do not create any new semantic 
content, but only order linguistic units or words that are already available 
to a speaker. Grammatical rules, in other words, transform what are mere 
aggregates of words into systematically ordered propositions. So, for 
example, the collection of words (brown, dog, fox, the, the, over, jumped) 
stands as simply an aggregate, and while as competent speakers of English 
we have some sense of how they could be put together, it is only when 
syntactic rules are applied that we can form the proposition “The fox 
jumped over the brown dog.” The grammatical rules of a language do 
not add to the store of words available in the aggregate, but rather impose 
an order on them. And, this order is not merely descriptive, but contains 
a normative dimension as well: to construct coherent English sentences, for 
example, we must follow the proper rules. Indeed, in the absence of this 
normative ground, we cannot really be speaking English at all. 

Something similar can be said, I suggest, about how the categories apply 
to sensible content, and how judgments of experience arise from 


“4 Tt should be noted that Kant speaks of grammar in a rather broad sense and does not clearly 
distinguish between a semantics and a syntax, for example. Given that grammar stood as one of the 
three core disciplines of a traditional liberal arts education, Kant likely would have assumed that his 
readers would already have a firm grasp of what grammar involves, in particular its roots in 
Aristotle’s works. The syntactic and semantic elements of grammar will be discussed briefly next. 

* Though it could equally form the sentence ‘The brown dog jumped over the fox,’ which suggests 
that syntactic structure alone is not sufficient for forming propositions — more on this point later. 
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perceptions."° Many readers have noted — often with some consternation — 
that the examples of judgments of experience that Kant provides all deal 
with the categories of relation, but if the comparison with grammatical 
rules is plausible, this should not surprise us. Since the rules of grammar 
that allow for structured. propositions are essentially relational, then the 
equivalent judgments of experience would likewise involve not the provi- 
sion of new sensible perceptions, but only the imposition of a relational 
order among this already given content. And, just as pure grammatical 
rules express the necessary form of a language, so too do the categories of 
relation allow us to distinguish between the “mere empirical combining of 
perceptions” and experience, since the former offers only a “mere aggregate 
of perceptions” while the latter provides us with “universal validity” 
(4:310). Likewise, grammar is normative, and the categories must also be 
understood in such terms: when forming a judgment that I take to be 
universally valid, I expect that everyone will recognize it as true, but this 
expectation is normative rather than descriptive. It expresses a condition 
on what should count as experience; just as one cannot truly speak English 
unless one follows the rules of its grammar, one also cannot have judg- 
ments of experience without the imposition of an objective structure 
provided by the categories. Kant, I take it, gestures at something like this 
point in a suggestive passage when he notes that the pure concepts of the 
understanding “serve as it were only to spell out [buchstabieren] appear- 
ances, so that they can be read [/esen] as experience” (4:312). Here, as the 
allusion to language indicates, the categories impose a structure onto the 
given manifold of perceptions in a manner that produces experience.’” 

However, all of this does little to explain why Kant claims that pure 
concepts in general are needed for judgments of experience, and what role 
can be played by the mathematical categories. And a puzzle also remains 
about the status of judgments of perception within this model of 
a ‘grammar of thought’: In what sense are they judgments at all? 

Taking the analogy a step further, we could distinguish between the 
syntactic and semantic elements of a language, and seek to identify the 
ways in which the mathematical categories could serve as a partial ground 
of what we might call a ‘transcendental semantics.’ Here, a distinction 
between mere vocalizations and words might prove helpful: while the 
former are simply sounds, the latter have meanings attached to them, 


© The comparison between grammar and the categories must of course be qualified in various ways, 
since the former is — to some degree at least — contingent, while the latter are taken by Kant to be 
a priori. 

” For an extended discussion of this point, see Prauss (1971), 45 ff. 
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and refer to objects. And, it seems, the same sound can have different effects 
on subjects depending on their grasp of a language. For example, I and 
a speaker of Hindi might both hear the sound ‘billee,’ but only she will 
recognize it as the word for cat. Iam aware of the particular tone, and I can 
locate it in relation to other sounds emanating from a speaker; I might even 
hazard a guess about what is being said. But I will not hear ‘billee’ as 
referring to cats, since I lack the semantic content that the word carries in 
Hindi. I am experiencing simply a subjective stream of sounds. 

To extend this example to the Prolegomena, we can think of mere 
judgments of perceptions as akin to the way in which I hear successions 
of Hindi phonemes only as sounds. In Kant’s terms, judgments of percep- 
tion require only “the logical connection of perceptions in a thinking 
subject” (4:298), which I suggest is analogous to the way in which I grasp 
the Hindi phonemes. I recognize — and not merely sense — them as sounds 
of a particular sort, with certain qualitative features that strike me in 
a specific way, and I can connect them as part of a single auditory episode 
that I am undergoing: in this respect I “merely compare the perceptions 
and connect them in a consciousness of my state” (4:300), but there is not 
yet any objective semantic content attached to them. I might, of course, 
conjecture about what is being said, but this would have “only subjective 
validity; it is merely a connection of perceptions within my mental state, 
without reference to the object” (4:300). There is a ‘logical connection’ — 
and so a kind of judgmental relation — between the sounds, but nothing 
else. 

How objective sematic content comes to be attached to particular phon- 
emes is a vexed question, but to extend the analogy between grammar and 
the categories, from a Kantian perspective we might think of the application 
of the mathematical categories as necessary conditions for the possibility of 
our concepts determining objects, and of obtaining an objective semantic 
content that refers to what Prauss calls empirical things in themselves. ‘The 
first step in the transformation of judgments of perception into judgments of 
experience then can be taken to require the application of the mathematical 
categories to this merely logically related — and purely subjective — content, 
whereby reference to an object arises. The logical moments of representa- 
tions united ina single subjective consciousness — what we can think of as the 
mere stream of perceptions — “can also serve as concepts, they are concepts of 
the necessary unification of these representations in a consciousness, and. so 
are principles of objectively valid judgments” (4:305). The suggestion is that 
the mathematical categories serve as the conditions under which perceptions 
can be taken to refer to objects that are available to everyone, in the same way 
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that a semantics attaches a meaning to what otherwise would be merely 
subjectively experienced sounds, in a manner that competent speakers of 
a language can understand. Meanings, on this view, are objective in the sense 
that there is a fact about what entities they refer to; I can be right or wrong in 
how I use a word, for example, because there is an objective semantic 
standard that is lacking in a merely subjective association of sounds. 
Semantics refers to objects, while pure judgments of perceptions — those 
that cannot be transformed into judgments of experience — “refer merely to 
feeling” (4:299 n). Likewise, the application of the mathematical categories 
to sensible content provides us with a set of things present to all human 
cognizers: we encounter a world of objects of possible experience rather than 
merely personal and subjective sensations. 

However, just as a semantics is a necessary but not sufficient condition 
of a complete grasp of a language, so too the world of objects provided by 
the mathematical categories is alone not enough for full experience. On 
this account, the mathematical categories present us only with an aggregate 
of objects, just as a dictionary gives us only the meanings of a set of words, 
without providing an explanation of their relations to each other. To 
account for the relations between words, a syntax is needed, which, as we 
have seen, serves as an analogue to the dynamical categories of relation that 
unite a mere aggregate of objects into a system of nature.” 

This grammatical model of judgment perhaps helps to clarify the 
notorious examples that Kant provides to illustrate the transformation of 
judgments of perception into judgments of experience. For instance, the 
judgment “The air is elastic,’ Kant suggests, is “to begin with only 
a judgment of perception; I relate two sensations in my senses only to 
one another” (4:299). But he continues, the same judgment can be trans- 
formed into a judgment of experience by noting a requirement “that this 
connection be subject to a condition that makes it valid for everyone” 
(4:299). The problem, though, is that it seems utterly mysterious how the 
same proposition could be either a judgment of perception or a judgment 
of experience. Noting the distinction between semantics and syntax, 


8 Why, if the comparison with grammar is of crucial importance in the Prolegomena, does Kant not 
deploy it in either edition of the first Critique? The reasons for the omission, I surmise, are of a piece 
with his ‘analytic’ strategy in the Prolegomena, which assumes that we do in fact possess objective 
experiential judgments. Likewise, the appeal to a transcendental grammar depends on assuming that 
we are entitled to employ the categories in order to impose an objective order onto perceptions, and 
it also posits that we are in possession of a complex web of empirical concepts that allow us to 
describe objects in various ways. The synthetic method that Kant follows in the first Critique would 
seemingly preclude him from appealing to either of these assumptions, and it is for this reason, 
I suspect, that he does not there invoke the notion of a transcendental grammar. 
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however, sheds some light on the issue: as a judgment of perception, ‘the 
air is elastic stands only as an aggregate of concepts. Each word or concept 
in the set presumably has some semantic content, but the seeming syntactic 
structure is only accidental or subjective. That is, it is only a coincidence 
that the judgment of perception has the order that it does — it would be like 
randomly choosing four words from a dictionary, and having them be (the, 
air, is, elastic). Here there is merely an aggregate of semantic units that by 
happenstance appears to express an empirical judgment — and which might 
be accompanied by some subjective sense of a connection between them — 
but it is only when the rules provided by the dynamical categories impose 
a ‘syntactic structure’ on these concepts that we get the judgment of 
experience that ‘the air is elastic,’ which connects the perceptions in 
a universally valid way, and makes a claim about the nature of an object. 
Absent this order imposed by the categories of relation, there is only 
a subjective aggregate of perceptions. The same might also be said about 
the transformation of ‘the sun shines, and the stone grows warm,’ into the 
judgment of experience ‘the sun warms the stone,’ which again links the 
various perceptions in a necessary order imposed by the ‘syntactic struc- 
ture’ of the category of cause: the aggregate of concepts becomes systemat- 
ically and necessarily linked in the judgment that the sun warms the stone. 

This also can aid in accounting for those judgments of perception, such as 
‘sugar is sweet’ or ‘wormwood is repugnant,’ that Kant concedes cannot be 
transformed. into judgments of experience.” Although I do not think Kant 
makes his point especially clearly, what prevents the transformation is that the 
meanings that can be attached to concepts like ‘sweet’ and ‘repugnant’ are 
incapable of being provided with an entirely objective semantic content — the 
referents of such terms point only to the mere feelings of the subject. Here, it 
seems, a complete semantics is lacking, since I cannot specify what sweetness is 
in a way that is suitably objective (think of the difficulties in trying to explain 
the quale of the taste of chocolate, for example). I know what / find sweet, but 
what I mean by this term might be rather different from what you experience 
as sweet, and this semantic indeterminacy is what prevents the transformation 
of such a judgment of perception into a judgment of experience. 


5-2 Implications 


Having spent a good deal of time exploring Kant’s analogy between the 
categories and the rules of grammar, I will briefly sketch some possible 


*? For a helpful discussion of these examples, see Kotzin and Baumgartner (1990). 
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answers to the remaining three queries posed at the beginning of the 
chapter. 


5.2.1 With regard to whether the transformation is always, or often, 
a product of explicit choice, the grammatical model would suggest that 
the move from judgments of perception to judgments of experience is very 
rarely a matter of conscious deliberation. Just as competent speakers of 
a language infrequently have to reflect on the grammatical rules that govern 
their speech, so too it seems that the application of the categories is not 
something that we must always deliberately do. As Kant points out in the 
Jasche Logic, “universal grammar is the form of a language in general ... 
One speaks even without being acquainted with grammar, however; and 
he who speaks without being acquainted with it does actually have 
a grammar and speaks according to rules, but ones of which he is not 
himself conscious” (JL 16:11), and the same presumably can be said about 
the use of the categories. A similar claim is made in the Metaphysik 
Mrongovius: “Our common language already contains everything that 
transcendental philosophy draws out with effort” (Kant (1997b), 29:804). 
All of us are capable of forming and comprehending innumerable judg- 
ments of experience, but only those of us with the privilege of having read 
Kant are likely aware that doing so requires the application of categories. 
While Kant does speak in terms of what I “want” to do by transforming 
judgments of perception into judgments of experience (4:299), this seem- 
ingly only rarely involves conscious deliberation about the application of 
a category. Rather, just as in a conversation when I ‘want’ to get a point 
across I must employ the rules of grammar without needing to reflect on 
them, so too in forming a judgment of experience I do not need to 
deliberate about the application of the categories in order to form 
a judgment that claims universal validity. 


5.2.2 Kant’s examples such as ‘sugar is sweet’ and ‘wormwood is repug- 
nant’ — which at first glance seem to exemplify a great number of our 
judgments — might suggest that the majority of our cognition is concerned. 
with merely judgments of perception, but I think this conclusion is too 
hasty. In fact, I propose that almost a// of our cognition traffics in 
judgments of experience, despite the examples Kant offers. One might 
be tempted to limit judgments of experience only to fully ‘scientific’ 
claims about the world, and view the rest as mere judgments of percep- 
tions, but this seems far too restrictive. Our ordinary interactions with 
the objective world, including activities like reading, driving, cooking, 
and so on, all involve ‘experience’ in the broad sense of Kant’s use of the 
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term, since in all these cases we presumably are deploying the 
categories.”° It is only in the case of purely subjective judgments that 
we remain at the level of mere perception. 

Kant himself seems a bit ambivalent about the instances of judgments of 
perception that cannot be transformed into judgments of experience, and, 
to my mind, he unfortunately fails to express his position as clearly as he 
should. The mention of judgments of perception in the /asche Logic, 
however, is more felicitous in making the point that I think Kant is trying 
to convey in the Prolegomena.”' In the Logic, Kant claims that, 


a judgment from mete perceptions is really not possible, except through the 
fact that I express my representation as perception: I, who perceive a tower, 
perceive in it the red color. But I cannot say: /t is red. For this would not be 
merely an empirical judgment, but a judgement of experience, i.e., an empir- 
ical judgment through which I get a concept of the object. (JL 16:114) 


The point here, I take it, is that my pure judgment of perception could only 
involve the subjective experience that I have in seeing redness of 
a particular sort that is unique to me — there is a ‘what it’s likeness’ quality 
of the red that J observe. For all I know, your specific experience of the 
color of the tower might be rather different from mine, but this is largely 
irrelevant to whether we can both formulate the judgment of experience 
that the tower is red. Applying this to the examples from the Prolegomena, 
we can perhaps interpret Kant’s claims as an attempt to express this kind of 
qualitative ‘what it’s likeness’ attached to my experience of sugar, worm- 
wood, warm rooms, and so on. What is at issue here is the particular and 
inexpressible ‘thisness’ of a specific experience — what sugar tastes like to 
me, or what roses smell like to me, and so on. This purely subjective aspect 
of my experience cannot be transformed into an objective content or 
referent that is available to other people, even though there cam be an 
objective reference to sugar as an empirical thing. As Kant notes, such 
judgments of perception “do not at all require that I should find it so at 


*° This is not to say, however, that Kant has a univocal notion of experience, since he clearly 
distinguishes between various ‘grades’ of cognition; ‘scientific’ claims, for example, presumably 
are more objective than quotidian assertions about objects and their effects on us (on this point, see 
Ameriks (2016)). But I think it is clear that even pedestrian judgments such as ‘the rock broke the 
window’ would count as judgments of experience, and in this respect, most of our cognition deals 
with judgments of experience and not judgments of perception; in the helpful taxonomic terms that 
Tolley (2017) develops, judgments of experience apply to cognition broadly construed, rather than 
just to knowledge claims. 

Pollok (2012) is skeptical about the connection between the claims about judgments of perception in 
the Logic and those in the Prolegomena, but I will try to show that, given the present argument, the 
former offers clear support for the latter. 
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every time, or that everyone else should find it just as I do” (4:299). But just 
as we can note a difference between the purely subjective redness that I see 
and the judgment of experience that the tower is red, so too, it seems, we 
can plausibly distinguish the purely qualitative perception of sweetness 
from the judgment ‘sugar is sweet,’ in which the particular quale of each 
individual cognizer recedes in importance. 

The reason that Kant chose these examples, I suspect, is that qualia 
cannot be entirely removed from them — even though we can all agree that 
sugar is sweet, we remain uncertain about whether our sense of sweetness is 
the same as others’. It is important to emphasize, though, that such 
judgments of perception should not be equated with bare sensations; 
they stand as judgments, rather than just feelings, since they refer to 
objects. But instead of using ‘sugar is sweet’ as an example of a judgment 
of perception, Kant should have formulated it along the lines of ‘sugar tastes 
like that, where the ‘that’ refers not to an objective property of the sugar, 
but only to the quale I have when it is present on my tongue. So phrased, 
this still counts as a judgment since it has an intentional object, but its 
predicate — the quale of tasting sugar — is not something that can be suitably 
objectified, or made universally valid by the application of a category.” In 
the case of ‘the sun warms the stone,’ by contrast, qualia are not directly 
involved at all, and there is no lingering ambiguity about what exactly the 
referent of a subjective term is supposed to be. If ‘the tower is red’ counts as 
a judgment of experience, then so too should ‘the sugar is sweet,’ as long as 
sweetness refers only to something like the general sensation that people get 
when substances like sugar are put on their tongue, rather than my 
particular quale of sweetness. This, at least, is what I think Kant should 
have said, and perhaps he intended to do so — though it is certainly not 
clearly presented. 

But if that is the case, then there are precious few pure judgments of 
perception in our common cognition. They would presumably be limited 
to merely subjective reports of feelings that I have, which express only the 
qualia that accompany my experiences of objects in the world, and which 
others would be incapable of assessing (I cannot grasp why my wife finds 
pineapple disgusting, for example). In the case of seeing the sun followed 
by feeling the warm stone, what I express in a judgment of perception is 
only the particular quale of what it is like for me to feel a warm rock; 
indeed, in the Jasche Logic Kant proposes that “Jn touching the stone I sense 
warmth, is a judgment of perception, but on the other hand, the stone is 


* For a similar view, see Sethi (2020). 
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warm is a judgment of experience” (JL 16:114). If we follow this model, then 
even claims like ‘sugar is sweet’ will in one respect be judgments of 
experience, though they retain an ineliminable subjective element. It is 
only when we refer just to this purely subjectively qualitative element 
alone — which is highly resistant to objective or discursive description — 
that a mere judgment of perception emerges. And these seem relatively rare 
in our daily cognitive commerce.” 

This further suggests that Kant’s claim that in our experience we start with 
judgments of perception and then transform them into judgments of 
experience is a bit misleading, if this is understood to require that such 
a process occurs regularly and deliberately in our interactions with the world. 
Rather, it is more plausible to treat the distinction as essentially methodo- 
logical or heuristic, as a way of highlighting the difference between merely 
subjective orders of feelings and sensations on the one hand, and ‘objective 
experience’ on the other. In this respect, we might see Kant’s introduction of 
judgments of perceptions as similar to his strategy of isolating sensibility in 
the Aesthetic of the first Critique. There, his claims to abstract from the 
contributions of the understanding in order to focus on the pure forms of 
intuition should not imply that we in fact have bare sensible experiences of 
intuitive content independent of concepts, and the same might be said about 
judgments of perception, if these are directed essentially at the merely 
subjectively qualitative elements of our cognition. Even though Kant clearly 
holds that there is a kind of temporal priority that judgments of perceptions 
have over judgments of experience — presumably in the same way that 
sensibility must ‘precede’ the discursive faculty of the understanding — in 
another respect judgments of perception can be seen as derivative from 
judgments of experience, insofar as the former make reference to objects. 
The judgment that sugar is sweet, for example, must assume a grasp of what 
sugar is, and the ability to identify it among other objects and substances; 
this requires an ‘objective’ ground that seems to depend, at least tacitly, on 
already possessing objective empirical concepts and judgments of experience. 
The judgment of perception then only asks us to focus on the merely 
subjective features of the experience, but this is only possible if an objective 
world, accessible to all competent cognizers, is already present before us. In 
broader terms, the merely associative connections between the contents of 


* Even in judgments of experience, the purely subjective elements need not entirely disappear, since 
a person might have various subjective connotative attitudes attached to objective claims. 
A synesthete who ‘sees’ numbers as having certain colors, for example, might judge that ‘7+5=12’ 
has a blueish hue to it, but this would not be something that could lay claim to anyone else’s assent. 
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judgments of perceptions are only possible if we also possess the structured. 
order of judgments of experience. 


5.2.3. One curious fact about being a competent speaker is that it is nigh 
impossible to hear the sounds of a language one knows without grasping 
the content being expressed — one cannot easily (if one can do it at all) 
‘toggle’ between hearing only mere sounds and hearing propositions. The 
same might be said about judgments of experience: once we make an 
objective claim about the world, it is hard to revert to a merely subjective 
perspective, or to ‘see’ things as simply subjective qualitative states. Our 
experiences engage with an objective world shared with other cognizers like 
us, and while we each have our own unique perspectives on it — and our 
own subjective feelings about the objects we encounter — these are largely 
in the background, and it takes some effort to focus exclusively on the 
qualia associated with the merely subjective elements of our experience. 
Once we make judgments of experience, they remain largely fixed, and do 
not revert to judgments of perception; the imposition of an objective order, 
in other words, is almost always irrevocable. 

It is in part for this reason, I suspect, that Kant introduces the distinc- 
tion between the two types of judgment in the course of his response to 
Hume. On Hume’s model of cognition — at least as Kant seems to 
understand it — there is no way to move beyond merely subjective 
qualitative states, and though these can be, in Kant’s sense of the term, 
‘linked logically’ with one another, there is no ‘grammatical structure’ 
that allows for the universal validity that Kant claims attaches to judg- 
ments of experience. Humean impressions and the ideas copied from 
them remain simply aggregates of mental contents, which can occur in 
various patterns that we come to recognize and expect through the 
processes of custom and habit — though as the analogy with grammar 
indicates, such aggregates do not rise to the level of objective and 
universally valid judgments of experience. Humean impressions remain 
at heart merely subjective states that are governed by the feelings of force 
and vivacity when they appear; they are bound together only by subject- 
ive associations, rather than having the objective structure that judg- 
ments of experience involve. But once such a structure Aas been imposed 
upon an aggregate so as to form a judgment of experience, we have moved 
beyond mere Humean associations. The application of the categories 
does not provide us with any new perceptions that are unavailable to 
a Humean observer, but it rather ‘locks in’ the already present sensible 
content in a universally valid way. And, since in the Prolegomena Kant 
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assumes that we do in fact possess such universal judgments of experi- 
ence, something beyond these Humean associations is needed. 

What, then, does this tell us about Kant’s ‘answer’ to Hume, especially 
as it applies to causal judgments? In claiming, for example, that the sun 
warms the stone, I apply the category of causality in a way that fixes the 
relation between the concepts of the objects, and binds them in a specific 
way, much as grammatical rules provide a structure to propositions. But 
it is this fact that Kant seems to think Hume cannot explain. Kant’s 
response to Hume can then be viewed not so much as an attempted 
refutation, but rather as exposing a dilemma that Hume’s ‘association- 
ism’ must confront. On the one hand, Hume might hold that our 
cognition involves nothing more than essentially Kantian judgments of 
perception, but this would require him to abandon any notion of an 
‘objective’ perspective on the world. On the other hand, if Hume would 
allow for our cognition to include judgments of experience, he would 
have to accept that such judgments are governed by the ‘transcendental 
grammar’ provided by the categories. Kant’s injunction that his readers 
who remain “stuck in the long habit of taking experience to be a mere 
combining of perceptions ... [should] heed well this distinction of 
experience from a mere aggregate of perceptions” (4:310) can then per- 
haps be seen as obliquely exposing the dilemma that Hume must face, for 
the very use of the causal claims that we make can, by Kant’s lights, only 
be explained by recognizing the categorial structure of judgments of 
experience. Hume’s model of cognition allows only for an aggregate of 
impressions and ideas, but our experience of objects requires the ‘gram- 
mar of thought’ provided by the categories. 


5.3. Conclusion 


Much of the present argument rests on accepting that the analogy 
between grammatical rules and the categories is in fact probative and 
illuminating. It also requires a fair amount of speculation about what this 
tantalizing comparison might imply about how the categories impose 
a normative and universally valid structure onto the contents of our 
experience, and there is the danger of reading too much into what 
might seem a rather tangential remark Kant makes about grammar. 
And, of course, analogies can only take us so far: in this case, the fact 
that the rules of grammar are in large part contingent products of cultures 
and. histories, while the categories stand as a priori rules of ad/ thought, 
might give us pause. But despite these concerns, I hope to have shown 
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that there is an interesting and fruitful way of using the lens of grammar 
to see how Kant’s distinction between judgments of perception and 
judgments of experience operates within the Prolegomena, and why it in 
fact is far more plausible than many of Kant’s readers give it credit for 
being.** 


*4 Thanks to the audiences at the 2019 PSG meeting at UC-San Diego, the 2019 meeting of the Sellars 
Society at the Pacific APA and to Jim Kreines for very helpful comments. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Beach of Skepticism: Kant and Hume 
on the Practice of Philosophy and the Proper Bounds 
of Skepticism 
Karl Schafer 


The focus of this chapter will be Kant’s understanding of Hume, and its 
impact on Kant’s critical philosophy. Contrary to the traditional reading of 
this relationship, which focuses on Kant’s (admittedly real) dissatisfaction 
with Hume’s account of causation, my discussion will focus on broader 
issues of philosophical methodology. Following a number of recent inter- 
preters, I will argue that Kant sees Hume as raising, in a particularly 
forceful fashion, a “demarcation challenge’ concerning how to distinguish 
the legitimate use of reason in (say) natural scientific contexts from the 
illegitimate use of it in (say) dogmatic metaphysics. I will then go on to 
argue that Kant sees Hume’s tendency to slide into more radical forms of 
skepticism as a symptom of his failure to provide a systematic or principled 
account of this distinction. This failure, I argue, can be traced (according to 
Kant) to Hume’s impoverished, zon-hylomorphic account of our faculties — 
which both robs Hume of the materials necessary to construct a genuinely 
systematic philosophy as Kant understands this, and makes it impossible 
for Hume to clearly conceive of what Kant calls ‘Formal Idealism.’ In this 
way, the failings of Hume’s account of causation are (for Kant) symptoms 
of more fundamental limitations within Hume’s philosophy. I close by 
briefly discussing the similarities between Hume and Kant’s understanding 
of the relationship between, first, philosophical methodology and, second, 
the nature of our faculties. 


6.1 Hume’s Influence on Kant? 


How great was the significance of Hume for Kant’s critical philosophy? 
And was Kant’s understanding of that significance true to Hume’s own 
philosophical views and intentions? In this essay, I offer a qualified defense 
of positive answers to these questions. In particular, I hope to show that 
Hume did play a significant role in shaping how Kant conceived of the 
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project of the critical philosophy. And I will argue that this influence was 
true to very deep features of Hume’s philosophy. Thus, although there are 
important respects in which Kant misread Hume, Kant’s discussion of 
Hume nonetheless has the capacity to illuminate our understanding of 
their respective philosophical projects. 

Many of these are familiar claims. For they form part of the potted 
history of philosophy that many of us learned as undergraduates. But 
among specialists on Hume and Kant, they have not fared especially well 
in recent years. Consider, for instance, the most familiar narrative about 
Kant’s relationship to Hume — one that focuses on the idea of Kant as 
offering a response to Hume’s (allegedly) skeptical or subjectivist account 
of causation. Plainly, Hume’s views about causation played a nontrivial 
role in shaping Kant’s thought. But as recent scholarship has stressed, 
Hume and Kant disagree on so many basic questions about the nature of 
causal relations and our cognition of them that it is difficult to see Kant’s 
views about causation as providing us with a meaningful ‘response to 
Hume’ in any sense beyond the obvious one in which the development 
of an alternative to a philosophical view can be regarded as a response to it." 
Indeed, as we will see, there is a sense in which things may be even worse on 
this score than they seem. For it is unclear whether Kant and Hume share 
a common understanding of even such basic notions as ‘contradiction’ or 
‘judgment.’ 

In this way, among Kant scholars, it is increasingly common to encoun- 
ter skepticism about reading the critical philosophy as attempting to offer 
a non-skeptical response to Hume’s (allegedly) skeptical philosophy. But, 
at the same time, Hume scholars have argued that Kant’s discussion of 
Hume is based on a natural, but pervasive, misinterpretation of some of 
Hume’s central views. For instance, as we will discuss later, Kant’s famous 
claim that Hume goes wrong by failing to recognize the existence of 
synthetic a priori truths seems to be based on a dubious interpretation of 
Hume’s distinction between ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of fact — one 
which misleadingly identifies Humean ‘relations of ideas’ with Kantian 
‘analytic truths.’* Thus, once again, there is considerable skepticism among 


* See, in particular, the discussion in Watkins (2005). To be clear, I do not mean to fully endorse 
Watkins’s verdict here. But I do think that a focus on the question of causation in particular obscures 
many of the most interesting aspects of Kant’s relationship to Hume. For some recent attempts to 
draw more optimistic verdicts with respect to Kant’s attempts to respond to Hume on causation, see 
Guyer (2008), Chignell and Pereboom (2010), Chance (2013), Smit (2010), Landy (2015) and Qu 
(manuscript). 

* See Garrett (2008), Allison (2008) and Thielke (2015). 
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Hume scholars about whether Kant’s remarks about Hume are particularly 
revealing with respect to the relationship between Hume and Kant’s actual 
philosophical views. 

Against this background, it is only natural to wonder whether the 
traditional focus on the relationship between Hume and Kant is simply 
misplaced. This view of Kant is certainly fashionable today. For it fits 
perfectly with the recent fashion for reading Kant as the culmination of 
post-Leibnizian philosophy in Germany.’ Indeed, when viewed this way, it 
is tempting to regard Kant’s emphasis on Hume in texts like the 
Prolegomena as little more than a clever piece of philosophical marketing — 
one which misleads us about the real sources of Kant’s philosophy, if it is 
taken too seriously. 

I am sympathetic to much of this recent wave of interest in the more 
Leibnizian aspects of Kant’s philosophy. Indeed, it seems to me uncontro- 
versial that Kant is (in many ways) a deeply Leibnizian philosopher. But 
I think it would be a mistake to see this as conflicting with a recognition of 
the ways in which Kant was also deeply influenced by Hume. In what 
follows, I hope to develop one way in which this is true. To do so, I want to 
turn our focus from Kant and Hume’s respective views about causation — 
or even, more broadly, about the possibility of synthetic a priori cognition — 
to a set of even more basic issues concerning how Hume and Kant conceive 
of the practice of philosophy. It is here, I want to suggest, that Hume’s 
most important influence on Kant lies. For it is on this very abstract level 
that we can best appreciate the sense in which Hume helped to awaken 
Kant from his ‘dogmatic slumbers,’ less through any particular challenge to 
(say) traditional views of causation, and more through Hume’s basic 
understanding of how the very nature of human reason requires reason 
itself to engage in a sort of critical self-scrutiny.* 


6.2 The Significance of Treatise 1.4.7 


Before tackling these larger philosophical issues, it is important to address the 
(long debated) question of Kant’s knowledge of Hume’s corpus. As has been 
established by the work of Kuehn and others, it is clear that by the time of the 
Prolegomena Kant knew many of Hume’s works well — including the first 


> See Ameriks (2003), Jauernig (2008), Smit (2009), Hogan (2010) and Stang (in press). 

+ Here I follow in the footsteps of Kuehn (1983, 1987) and Hatfield (2001, 2003), although there are 
many differences between our readings. See also Thielke (2003)’s reading of Hume through the lens 
of Kant, which emphasizes many of the issues that I take to be important here. For related discussion 
of these issues, see Goldhaber (in press). 
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Enquiry and (by 1781) the Dialogues on Natural Religion, both of which he 
owned in German translation.’ The Treatise, on the other hand, had not 
been fully translated into German at this point. But, as Kuehn has shown, 
Kant had access to philosophers in Konigsberg who knew the T7eatise well. 
And, by 1770-1 at the latest, we have very good reason to believe that Kant 
had read an abridged translation by Hamann of section 1.4.7 of the Treatise.° 

This date will immediately be significant to any reader of Kant — 
marking, as it does, the beginning of the ‘silent decade’ which preceded 
the publication of the A-edition of the first Critique.” Thus, it is immedi- 
ately tempting to think that his encounter with Hamann’s translation of 
Treatise 1.4.7 might have had a significant impact upon Kant — perhaps 
contributing to the crisis of faith with respect to Leibnizian metaphysics 
which gave rise to the critical project itself.* 

If we adopt a traditional reading of the relationship between Hume and 
Kant, on which the key to this relationship is the status of causal judg- 
ments, we are likely to be skeptical of this possibility. After all, Treatise 1.4.7 
is not focused on this issue — nor does it seem likely to have changed Kant’s 
reading of Hume’s views about causation in fundamental ways.” But this 
assumes a traditional picture of the nature of Hume’s impact on Kant— one 
which focuses on causation in particular. And, once we look beyond this 
perspective, the hypothesis that Hamann’s translation had a significant 
influence on Kant looks much more plausible. For Treatise 1.4.7 represents 
Hume’s most intensely skeptical moment. Indeed, as we will discuss, it is 
only here that we find Hume clearly expressing the idea that reason itself is 
naturally prone to a certain sort of self-contradiction — a view that, of 


See Kuehn (1983, 1987). Compare Kreimendahl (1990). 

° Hamann (1952, 364-70). The precise date at which Kant encountered this translation remains the 
subject of debate, with Ertl (2002) placing it prior to 1770 and so relevant to the themes of Kant’s 
Inaugural Dissertation. Hamann’s translation was published in two issues of the Konigsbergische 
Zeitung in 1771 under the title ‘Nachtgedanken eines Zweiflers, without any indication that it was 
a translation of Hume, but it seems fair to assume that Kant was aware of its source. In addition, in 
1772, a German translation of Beattie’s Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth appeared, 
which included many quotes from the Treatise — as did Tetens’s Philosophische Versuche tiber die 
menschliche Natur und ibre Entwickelung, published in 1777. 

The importance of these years im particular is confirmed by Kant’s famous letter to Herz of 1772, in 
which Kant lays out the fundamental problem underlying the critical philosophy. That being said, 
the chronology here is somewhat complicated by Kant’s 1783 letter to Mendelssohn, which suggests 
that work on what became the first Critique began as early as 1768/9. 

For a defense of a stronger version of this claim than I will defend here, see Ertl (2002), a paper which 
deserves greater attention than it has received. As Ertl stresses, a focus on Treatise 1.4.7 can unify 
Kant’s claims about the role of antinomies and the role of Hume in inspiring the critical philosophy 
(compare Thielke (2003)). 


Of course, this is not to say that issues relating to causation are absent from 1.4.7. 
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course, plays a central role in the radicalization of Kant’s thought leading 
up to the development of the critical philosophy."° Thus, the idea that an 
encounter with Treatise 1.4.7 would have transformed Kant’s understand- 
ing of the depth of Hume’s challenge to rationalism is hardly far-fetched. 

Moreover, when we turn to the Prolegomena, it is easy to find textual 
evidence for the importance of Tyeatise 1.4.7 for Kant’s conception of the 
critical project. After all, when Kant describes the project of the 
Prolegomena, he not only mentions Hume by name, but also explicitly 
echoes one of the most famous passages of just this section of the Treatise:'' 


Yet these Prolegomena will bring them to understand that there exists 
a completely new science, of which no one had previously formed so 
much as the thought, of which even the bare idea was unknown, and for 
which nothing from all that has been provided before now could be used 
except the hint that Hume’s doubts had been able to give; Hume also foresaw 
nothing of any such possible formal science, but deposited his ship on the beach 
(of skepticism) for safekeeping, where it could then lie and rot, whereas it is 
important to me to give it a pilot, who, provided with complete sea-charts and 
a compass, might safely navigate the ship wherever seems good to him, following 
sound principles of the helmsman’s art drawn from a knowledge of the globe. 
(4:261-2, my second emphasis) 


As we will see, Kant’s reference to the possibility of a ‘formal science’ of 
philosophy is especially significant here. But for the moment, I want to 
simply note that this passage echoes the melancholy opening paragraph to 
1.4.7, in which Hume writes: 


Methinks I am like a man, who having struck on many shoals, and having 
narrowly escaped shipwreck in passing a small frith, has yet the temerity to put 
out to sea in the same leaky weather-beaten vessel, and even carries his 
ambition so far as to think of compassing the globe under these disadvanta- 
geous circumstances. My memory of past errors and perplexities, makes me 
diffident for the future. The wretched condition, weakness, and disorder 
of the faculties, 1 must employ in my enquiries, encrease my apprehen- 
sions. And the impossibility of amending or correcting these faculties, reduces 
me almost to despair, and makes me resolve to perish on the barren rock, on 
which I am at present, rather than venture myself upon that boundless ocean, 
which runs out into immensity. This sudden view of my danger strikes me 
with melancholy; and as it is usual for that passion, above all others, to 


"Compare Ertl (2002) and Thielke (2003). 

“The metaphors at work here of course go back much further than Hume. Another particularly 
important point of reference for Kant in this regard was plainly Bacon’s /ustauratio, from which the 
epigraph of the second edition of the first Critique is derived. But, as Mensch (2013) points out, 
Kant’s treatment of this metaphor is much closer to Hume’s understanding of it than it is to Bacon’s. 
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indulge itself; I cannot forbear feeding my despair, with all those des- 
ponding reflections, which the present subject furnishes me with in such 
abundance. (T 1.4.7.1, my emphases) 


This echo provides us with further evidence that his encounter with 
Treatise 1.4.7 had philosophical significance for Kant. As such, it also 
provides us with a clue about how Kant, at least at the time of the 
Prolegomena, understood his relationship with Hume. Namely, it suggests 
that, for Kant, at least some of the crucial dimensions of Hume’s philoso- 
phy were well-represented by the discussion of Treatise 1.4.7. Thus, it 
suggests that getting clearer on how Kant viewed. this version of ‘Hume’s 
challenge’ to philosophy is crucial to understanding how Kant viewed his 
relationship with Hume more generally. 


6.3 Where’s the Beef? Skepticism and the Demarcation 
Challenge 


To consider these issues, I want to begin by asking where, at least in the 
Prolegomena, Kant located his primary disagreement with Hume. Here the 
crucial passage is the following: 


The question was not, whether the concept of cause is right, useful, and, with 
respect to all cognition of nature, indispensable, for this Hume had never put in 
doubt, it was rather whether it is thought through reason a priori, and in this 
way has an inner truth independent of all experience, and therefore also 
a much more widely extended use which is not limited merely to objects of 
experience: regarding this Hume awaited enlightenment. The discussion was 
only about the origin of this concept, not about its indispensability in use; if the 
former were only discovered, the conditions of its use and the sphere in which it 
can be valid would already be given. (4:259, my emphases) 


Even a superficial reading of this passage suffices to show that many familiar 
accounts of the relationship between Hume and Kant are mistaken. For 
example, this passage makes clear that Kant’s main complaint against Hume 
was not that Hume failed to recognize that causal concepts were indispensable 
to or necessary conditions on (say) natural science or experience. Nor is it 
plausible that Kant’s main complaint against Hume was that Hume rejected. 
the sort of causal reasoning involved in ordinary natural science. For Kant here 
describes Hume as someone who ‘never put in doubt’ whether the ‘concept of 
cause is right ... with respect to all cognition of nature.’ 

Similarly, in the second Critique, Kant compares those who read Hume 
as an unqualified skeptic with those who read Kant as an unqualified 
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idealist (CPrR 5:13-14). This is a remarkable comparison, since Kant 
viewed the latter reading of the A-edition of the first Critique as one of 
the great injustices of his life - one which both the Prolegomena and the 
B-edition of the Critique were meant to combat. This comparison suggests 
that Kant did not read Hume as a truly committed or unqualified skeptic. 
That is, at least in these passages, Kant does not seem to have read Hume as 
a ‘skeptic about ordinary causal reasoning’ — or, at most, he seems to have 
read Hume as a regretful and inconstant one. 

Finally, Kant’s complaint in these passages is not that Hume rejected the 
sort of causal reasoning involved in dogmatic metaphysics. For in this case, 
Kant of course agrees with Hume that such reasoning oversteps theoretical 
reason’s proper bounds. In other words, if Hume is a ‘skeptic’ about such 
reasoning, so is Kant, at least from a theoretical point of view.” 

In short, in these passages, Kant appears to think that he and Hume 
agree on quite a lot. For, in them, Kant reads Hume as ¢rying to draw 
roughly the right line between legitimate and illegitimate forms of causal 
reasoning. And he takes Hume to recognize that the legitimacy of many 
forms of causal reasoning can be rejected only on pain of giving up natural 
science, something that he (rightly) thinks Hume wishes very much to 
avoid.” Finally, he seems to credit Hume with some, albeit crude, appreci- 
ation of the basic line of argument that has come to be called 
a ‘transcendental argument’ — that is, an inference from the indispensabil- 
ity of a form of reasoning to its positive epistemic status. 

Rather, judging by these passages, for Kant the fundamental problem 
with Hume’s philosophy lies elsewhere — namely, that Hume lacks the 
resources to draw the distinction between legitimate science and illegitim- 
ate metaphysics in a principled or systematic manner. On this point, com- 
pare the following passage from the first Critique, which seems to refer to 
Hume (among others): 


I have not avoided reason’s questions by pleading the incapacity of human reason 
as an excuse; rather I have completely specified these questions according to 
principles, and after discovering the point where reason has misunderstood 
itself, J have resolved them to reason’s full satisfaction. (Axii, my emphases) 


As passages like this indicate, Kant’s most fundamental complaint against 
Hume seems to be that Hume lacked the tools necessary to determine the 


* Compare Bi9-20. 
® For readings that emphasize this idea, see Kuehn (1983, 1987) and Hatfield (2001, 2003). Also 
compare Engstrom (1994), Watkins (2005) and Ameriks (2003). 
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boundaries of the proper use of (say) causal concepts in the manner 
characteristic of what Kant calls a systematic formal science’ of philosophy. 

In this way, as Kuehn and Hatfield have stressed, Kant sees Hume as 
raising a demarcation challenge — a challenge Kant takes Hume to have not 
met, even by his own standards.'* On Kant’s reading, it is precisely because 
Hume has not satisfactorily met this challenge that he finds it difficult to 
prevent his appropriate ‘skepticism’ about dogmatic metaphysics from 
sliding into an inappropriate ‘skepticism’ about causal reasoning in general. 
In other words, on Kant’s interpretation, although Hume does not want to 
call scientific reasoning into question, he struggles to see how a principled 
distinction between the (hopefully) legitimate scientific use of causal 
concepts and the illegitimate ‘more metaphysical’ uses of them can be 
drawn. 

In keeping with a more traditional reading of Kant and Hume’s rela- 
tionship, this does in the end mean that Kant reads Hume as constantly 
sliding into a skepticism both Hume and Kant wish to avoid.” But this is 
ultimately a side-effect of a more fundamental issue — and it is only insofar 
as this is the case that Kant reads Hume as falling into the “most rigorous 
skepticism with respect to the whole of natural science (as philosophy)” 
(CPrR 5:51). 

Given this, Kant and his contemporaries were right to see Kant as 
aiming more to complete Hume’s project than to refute it."° For while 
Kant does read Hume as consistently sliding into a radically skeptical 
position, he does not read Hume’s project as a radically skeptical one. 
Rather, Kant sees Hume’s slide into radical skepticism as a symptom of 
Hume’s failure to satisfactorily and systematically complete the project of 


“* Compare: 


The famous David Hume was one of those geographers of human reason, who took himself 
to have satisfactorily disposed of these questions by having expelled them outside the horizon 
of human reason, which however he could not determine (A760/B788, my emphasis). 


Here Kant echoes the language of the first chapter of the first Enquiry, and suggests that Hume was 
much less successful at this geographical task than he hoped to be: 


And if we can go no farther than this mental geography, or delineation of the distinct 
parts and powers of the mind, it is at least a satisfaction to go so far; and the more obvious 
this science may appear (and it is by no means obvious) the more contemptible still must 
the ignorance of it be esteemed, in all pretenders to learning and philosophy (EHU 1.13). 
* In this way, the truth here lies between Hatfield’s and Kuehn’s reading and the more straightfor- 
wardly ‘anti-Humean’ reading endorsed by Guyer (2008), Forster (2008) and (in a modified form) 
Chance (2073). 
*6 See Kuehn (1983, 1987, 1989). 
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‘demarcation’ that Kant associates with Hume’s talk of limited or miti- 
gated skepticism. 

That Hume was concerned with this sort of ‘project of demarcation’ is 
hardly very controversial. For both the first Enquiry and the first book of 
the Treatise (in 1.4.7) clearly wrestle with how to demarcate ordinary 
science from empty metaphysics. Interestingly, though, these two texts 
present this demarcation challenge in quite different lights. In particular, 
while the Exquiry suggests a rather neat and tidy ‘flame-based solution’ to 
it, Treatise 1.4.7 presents it as a challenge which is extremely difficult — and 
perhaps impossible — to fully resolve. Most importantly, it is in 1.4.7 that 
we find Hume’s presentation of his famous “dangerous dilemma’ concern- 
ing the legitimate use of reason: 


This question is very difficult, and reduces us to a very dangerous dilemma, 
whichever way we answer it. .. . If we... condemn all refin’d reasoning, we run 
into the most manifest absurdities. If we reject it in favour of these reasonings, 
we subvert entirely the human understanding. We have, therefore, no choice left 
but betwixt a false reason and none at all. (T 1.4.7.7, my emphases) 


This is but one aspect of the more ambivalent status of reason in the 
Treatise as opposed to in the Enquiry — and, in particular, of the Treatise’s 
greater emphasis on reason’s tendency to undermine itself through certain 
sorts of natural or inevitable misuse. 

On this score, the Treatise resonates far better with Kant’s critical view of 
theoretical reason than the Enquiry." Of course, not having access to 
Treatise 1.4.1, Kant could not fully appreciate the reasoning behind the 
‘dangerous dilemma.’ But nonetheless, it is not hard to see why the 
discussion of this challenge in Treatise 1.4.7 might have had a strong impact 
upon Kant. For unlike the Exquiry, which treats the demarcation challenge 
as more or less easy to resolve, the Treatise raises it in terms that make its 
solution anything but obvious. This, we can imagine, would have reson- 
ated with a Kant who, in 1770-1, was wrestling with his own growing 
dissatisfaction with traditional, Leibnizian-Wolffhian metaphysics.” In this 
way, we can begin to see why 7veatise 1.4.7 might have had an especially 
stimulating impact upon Kant when he encountered it.” In this way, it is 


a 


In particular, as Ertl (2002) and Thielke (2003) discuss at length, this aspect of Hume’s views clearly 
anticipates Kant’s own critical views about reason’s propensity to generate antinomies. 

Of course, as the Dissertation makes clear, this dissatisfaction emerges in stages. Unfortunately, there 
is no space here to discuss the Dissertation. 

This challenge is not as prominent in other parts of the Treatise as it is in the corresponding parts of 
the Enquiry. See Qu (manuscript). But the parts of the Treatise Kant had access to did not support 
such a distinction between the texts. 
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not so surprising that it seems to have been Treatise 1.4.7, and not the first 
Enquiry, which was the immediate spur to Kant’s ‘awakening from 
dogmatism.’ 


6.4 The Grounds of Hume’s Failure 


So, why, according to Kant, does Hume fail to provide a satisfactory 
response to this demarcation challenge? The text of the Prolegomena 
provides at least three important clues to this question. First, there is 
Kant’s insistence that the real issue between him and Hume relates to the 
“origin of this [causal] concept” and that “if the former were only dis- 
covered, the conditions of its use and the sphere in which it can be valid 
would already be given” (4:259). Second, there is Kant’s charge that Hume 
fails to accomplish his aims because he does not recognize the existence of 
synthetic a priori cognition. And third, there is Kant’s repeated insistence 
that Hume’s account of causal concepts forces him to regard causal 
“necessities” as “nothing but a long-standing habit of finding something 
to be true and consequently of taking subjective necessity to be objective” 
(4:277). 

Each of these is obviously relevant to Kant’s dissatisfaction with Hume. But 
none of them, I think, gets to the bottom of it. For example, Kant certainly 
does complain that Hume misidentifies the source of causal concepts: 


Our skeptic ... made a principle of affinity, which has its seat in the 
understanding and asserts necessaty connection, into a rule of association, 
which is found merely in the imitative imagination and which can present 
only contingent combinations, not objective ones at all. (A766/B794) 


But this cannot be the real heart of the matter here, since there are other 
philosophers, such as Tetens, who do locate the source of these concepts in 
the understanding, but nonetheless, according to Kant, fail for reasons that 
are quite similar to Hume.” So, to discover the real ground of Hume’s 
failure, we have to dig deeper. 

Similarly, for all its obvious importance, a focus on the possibility of 
synthetic a priori cognition as the primary locus of disagreement between 
Kant and Hume can easily obscure the real issues at stake between them. 
For, it is far from clear that Hume actually does neglect the category of 
synthetic a priori cognition when this category is understood in Kant’s 
terms. In particular, while Hume does partition cognition into ‘relations of 


*° Compare the discussion in Dyck (2011). 
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ideas’ and “matters of fact,’ it is misleading to follow Kant in thinking of 
this as involving a distinction between judgments that are (on the one 
hand) analytic and a priori and ones that (on the other hand) are synthetic 
and. a posteriori. 

In particular, while ‘relations of ideas’ are a priori in Kant’s sense, they 
are not analytic in anything like Kant’s sense of the term. Indeed, while 
both Humean ‘relations of ideas’ and Kantian ‘analytic truths’ are defined 
in opposition to some notion of ‘contradiction,’ this commonality between 
‘relations of ideas’ and ‘analytic truths’ is ultimately misleading. For, 
Hume’s understanding of ‘contradiction’ is very different from Kant’s. 
While Kant conceives of contradictions in broadly formal terms, for Hume 
‘contradiction’ is a substantive notion relating to the ‘unthinkability’ of 
something whether or not that ‘unthinkability’ is grounded in any formal or 
logical contradiction. In this way, Hume’s notion of ‘contradiction’ 
includes within its scope forms of ‘unthinkability’ that Kant would view 
as grounded in synthetic a priori principles.” 

Thus, the class of Humean ‘relations of ideas’ is a different and (in many 
ways) broader category than the class of Kantian ‘analytic judgments.’ 
Indeed, there is a sense in which it would have been more accurate for 
Kant to describe Hume as neglecting the category of analytic a priori 
judgments. For Hume’s nonformal account of ‘relations of ideas’ is in 
many ways closer to Kant’s conception of synthetic a priori judgment 
than it is to Kant’s conception of analytic judgment. 

As a result, while the status of the synthetic a priori is plainly central to 
Kant’s relationship with Hume, in order to clearly understand why and 
how this is the case, we need to dig deeper. Fortunately, this issue points us 
in just the right direction. For Hume’s nonformal account of the nature of 
‘relations of ideas’ is closely connected with Kant’s fundamental source of 
dissatisfaction with Hume’s response to the demarcation challenge — 
namely, that Hume lacks a philosophically satisfactory account of our 
mental faculties. It is to this that I want to turn — leaving to the side, for 
the moment, our third ‘clue’ and the familiar charge that Hume’s account 
of causation secures only a ‘subjective necessity’ for our causal concepts. 


6.5 Hume’s Systematic Failure and Formal Idealism 


Why, then, according to Kant, does Hume’s account of our faculties 
prevent him from developing a genuinely systematic answer to the 


*" Compare Garrett (2008), Allison (2008), Thielke (2015). 
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demarcation challenge? Here the crucial point is the following. For the 
critical Kant, human understanding bottoms out in a set of basic faculties — 
faculties that cannot be explained in more fundamental terms — but which 
nonetheless provide a non-arbitrary basis for further explanations: 


But all human imsight is at an end as soon as we have arrived at basic powers or 
basic faculties; for there is nothing through which their possibility can be 
conceived, and yet it may not be invented and assumed at one’s discretion. 
(CPrR 5:46-7, my emphasis) 


In this sense, during the critical period, Kant is what we might call a sort of 
capacities- or faculties-first philosopher.”* But, at the same time, the critical 
Kant also believes that philosophy can form a rationally satisfactory system 
only if it involves a network of cognitions which is based on a priori 
principles/ideas: 


Philosophy in sensu scholastico involves two things, (1) A sufficient supply of 
cognitions of reason. (2) A correct connection of these, or a system. For 
a system is the connection of many cognitions in accordance with an idea. 
(Kant (1992c), 16:799) 


Taking these points together, there is little question for Kant about where 
philosophy is to find these unifying principles/ideas. For Kant, these 
principles must be located by looking to the very faculties that he takes 
to be explanatorily fundamental (at least from our point of view). Thus, it 
is crucial, for Kant, to the viability of philosophy as a genuinely systematic 
science that our basic rational capacities be capable of providing us with 
principles of just this sort. In short, as the critical Kant sees things, a set of 
foundational, and nonarbitrary, principles for philosophy can only be 
provided by our basic rational faculties and the principles at work in 
them:” 


In this way the a priori principles of two faculties of the mind, the faculty of 
cognition and. that of desire, would be found and determined as to the 
conditions, extent, and boundaries of their use, and a firm basis would 
thereby be laid for a scientific system of philosophy, both theoretical and 
practical. (CPrR 5:12, my emphasis) 


** The focus on capacities is common to many early modern philosophers. Indeed, as we will see, there 
is a sense in which Hume too might be thought of in this way. See Schafer (2019b, forthcoming) for 
more discussion. 

* Here I move quickly over complicated questions about the different senses in which Kant speaks of 
‘principles’ (Prizipien or Grundsédtze) in a philosophical context. 
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So, for Kant, philosophy can be systematic only insofar as it is grounded in 
a unified system of nonarbitrary principles. And these principles can only 
be provided by the basic faculties of the mind. But all this, for Kant, is only 
possible insofar as one accepts a broadly hylomorphic account of the nature 
of our faculties on which these faculties are individuated in terms of the 
form ox principle that structures their activities and representations. As 
a result, for Kant, a hylomorphic account of our faculties is ultimately 
what makes genuinely systematic philosophy possible.** 

Given this, we can see that Kant rejects Hume’s account of the origins of 
the concept of cause not simply because this account mis-locates the origin 
in the wrong faculty. Rather, his main complaint is that Hume’s conception 
of our faculties iv general is too impoverished to do the work required by 
systematic philosophy. In other words, according to Kant, if our faculties 
were as Hume imagines them to be, genuinely systematic philosophy 
would be impossible, no matter which faculty we traced the concept of 
cause to. 

In this way, for Kant, Hume’s failure to accept a hylomorphic concep- 
tion of our faculties reduces him to a ‘universal empiricism of principles’ — 
which is ultimately a philosophy without genuine principles at all (CPrR 
5113-14, §:52-3).”° This, of course, is closely connected with the possibility 
of synthetic a priori cognition for Kant (A764-5/B792-3). For synthetic 
a priori cognition is, for Kant, only possible because of the existence of 
a priori forms of synthesis associated with each of our basic cognitive 
faculties. Indeed, the connection between Hume’s failure to develop 
a genuinely systematic form of philosophy and his failure to properly 
account for the possibility of synthetic a priori is even tighter than this — 
since the principles that make systematic philosophy possible are the most 
fundamental instances of synthetic a priori human cognition for Kant. 
Thus, for Kant, Hume’s failure to develop an adequate account of syn- 
thetic a priori cognition is similarly rooted in his nonformal or non- 
hylomorphic conception of our faculties.”° 


*4 For example, the moral law both is the fundamental principle of pure practical reason and the 
foundation for systematic moral philosophy. (To be clear, this is meant as a necessary, but not 
sufficient, condition on the possibility of systematic philosophy. For example, systematic philoso- 
phy for Kant will be possible only insofar as these capacities themselves form a systematic unity.) 

** This is related to Kant’s charge that Hume engages only in the “censorship” and not the “critique” of 
reason: “not the censorship but the critique of pure reason, whereby not merely limits but rather 
determinate boundaries of it. . . are not merely suspected but are proved from principles.” (A760-1/ 
B788—9) 

26 Of course, Hume himself was quite suspicious about the significance of many Aristotelian concepts 
(see T 1.4.3 in particular). One important question is whether Hume would find Kant’s attempts to 
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Of course, the a priori forms of synthesis associated with Kant’s hylo- 
morphic conception of our faculties can (according to Kant) only be 
a source of synthetic a priori cognition of objects if we conceive of these 
objects as having the form they do in virtue of the form of our faculties — 
that is, as being appearances as opposed to things in themselves. So, 
this second issue — of how Kant’s conception of our faculties provides 
him with an account of synthetic a priori cognition — is closely connected 
with the third issue we noted earlier — namely, Kant’s complaint that 
Hume’s theory cannot secure the ‘objectivity’ of our causal concepts.”” 
For it is plain that Kant sees this as a product of Hume’s failure to recognize 
the power of the Copernican Turn at the heart of Transcendental Idealism. 
And this ‘turn,’ of course, rests on the idea that the formal features of the 
objects of cognition might be grounded in formal features of our cognitive 
faculties.”* 

As this indicates, Kant’s understanding of the Copernican Turn itself 
rests on the distinction we have been discussing between the ‘form’ of 
a faculty and the ‘matter’ this form operates on. After all, once again, on 
this view it is precisely the form of objects that holds in virtue of the form of 
our faculties. Thus, the very idea of Transcendental Idealism must (for 
Kant) be paired with a distinction between the form and the matter of both 
our representations of objects and these very objects themselves. In other 
words, it is only in this doubly hylomorphic context that we can clearly 
recognize the possibility of the distinctive sort of idealism Kant endorses. 
For precisely this reason Kant often finds the label ‘formal idealism’ more 
apt than the more familiar label of “Transcendental Idealism.’ 

Formal idealism in this sense involves a package of views, the core of 
which are the following: 


make non-mysterious use of these notions at all plausible. Unfortunately, there is no space here to 
discuss this issue in detail. But we can note that Kant at least attempts to provide an account on 
which some uses of the form-matter distinction do not involve an appeal to mysterious ‘occult 
qualities’ of the sort Hume objected to. Indeed, one potential attraction of a more hylomorphic 
conception of, say, the relationship between sensibility and the intellect is that it may not give rise to 
the sort of metaphysical gap between the two that Hume and Kant both associated with Cartesian 
dualism. 

*” See, e.g., Ags/B12z7, CPrR 5:51. 

8 This is especially clear in 4:313’s presentation of the essence of Kant’s “complete solution of the 

Humean problem.” For discussion of transcendental idealism, see Stang (2016a) and Boyle 

(manuscript). 

As Colin McLear has pointed out to me, it seems plausible that an exchange with Lambert in the late 

1760s played a crucial role in Kant’s recognition of the significance of hylomorphism for his 

philosophical project (see 10:64). Plausibly, it was this exchange that in part explained the sudden 

prominence of hylomorphic notions in the Dissertation. 
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(1) A hylomorphic conception of our cognitive faculties. 

(2) A hylomorphic conception of the objects of cognition. 

(3) A metaphysical claim about the relations of dependence that obtain 
between our cognitions and their objects (qua appearances) on which 
the form of appearances depends on the form of our cognitive 
faculties. 


Of course, Kantians have often downplayed the centrality of 
Transcendental Idealism for Kant’s thought in general, and his relation- 
ship with Hume in particular. But with respect to Kant’s dispute with 
Hume at least, this strategy seems to me unpromising. After all, in giving 
his ‘complete solution of the Humean problem’ in the Prolegomena, Kant 
stresses again and again the role of Transcendental Idealism in making this 
solution possible. For example, he writes: 


This complete solution of the Humean problem . . . thus restores to the pure 
concepts of the understanding their a priori origin, and to the universal laws 
of nature their validity as laws of the understanding, but in such a way that it 
restricts their use to experience only, because their possibility is founded 
solely in the relation of the understanding to experience: not, however, in 
such a way that they are derived from experience, but that experience is 
derived from them, a completely reversed type of connection that never occurred 
to Hume. (4:313, my emphasis)*° 


Obviously, there is much more to be said about each of these issues. But 
I hope this indicates that Kant’s various complaints against Hume are, in 
fact, more closely connected than they might seem. For at the root of all 
these complaints (for Kant), lies Hume’s failure to develop an adequate 
hylomorphic account of our basic rational capacities. As I have just argued, 
it is the failure that (again for Kant) explains why Hume does not capture 
the true source of a priori concepts. And it is this failure that makes it 
impossible for Hume to develop an adequate account of synthetic a priori 
cognition — at least in part because it makes it impossible for Hume to 
clearly recognize the power of what Kant calls ‘formal idealism.” 


° Contrary to the manner in which Kant’s dispute with Hume is often presented, what is at issue in 
passages like this is not primarily a question of ‘justification.’ That is, the primary question at stake 
here is not the grounds or reasons | have for making causal judgments. Rather, it is the more 
fundamental question of how these concepts can achieve the relation to objects that is required if they 
are to become genuine cognitions in Kant’s sense of this term. For recent discussion of Kant’s view 
of cognition, see Smit (2000, 2009), Tolley (2017), Watkins and Willaschek (2017) and Schafer 
(2019¢, in press). 

Of course, there is much more to be said about these questions — e.g., we might wonder why this sort 
of ‘formal idealism’ is preferable to the sort of idealism that we find in (say) Berkeley. 
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Furthermore, it is this failure that (for Kant) makes it impossible for Hume 
to develop philosophy as a ‘formal science’ — and so, to provide us with 
a systematic response to our demarcation challenge. In all these ways, 
Kant’s complaints about Hume are ultimately rooted in Hume’s impover- 
ished, nonformal account of our faculties.’ Thus, if we want to give 
a unified reading of Kant’s dissatisfaction with Hume on these points, 
we should focus here. 


6.6 The Accuracy of Kant’s Reading of Hume 


But, if this is right, is Kant accurate in his reading of Hume? To consider 
this, let us begin by comparing Hume and Kant’s respective accounts of the 
nature of our mental faculties. As already noted, there is an important sense 
in which Kant actually underestimated the depth of his differences with 
Hume on this score. 

To see why, consider again our faculties for reasoning. Hume, following 
Descartes and Locke, generally conceives of the nature of reasoning in 
‘informal’ terms. That is, Hume thinks of reasoning as involving a chain of 
connected intuitions, whose nature cannot be captured in terms of their 
‘logical form.’ As we have discussed, this picture of inference is very 
different from the one we find in Kant. In particular, one of the respects 
in which Kant remains a Leibnizian throughout his career is his allegiance 
to an Aristotelian account of the nature of inference, on which inferences 
can be described in terms of the logic form of the judgments they involve. 
So, even though Kant does confuse Hume’s notion of ‘relations of ideas’ 
with his conception of ‘analytic truths,’ he is correct with respect to the 
larger issue here. There is a significant gap between Hume’s ‘informal’ or 
non-hylomorphic conception of our faculties and Kant’s hylomorphic 
conception of the same.** 

For these reasons, we get a better grip on what Kant gets right about 
Hume if we focus, not on synthetic cognition, but rather on the broader 


* This is one reason why the issue of whether we locate the source of these concepts in the 
understanding or in sensibility is something of a red herring. 

See Owen (1999). That being said, there is a place where Hume does introduce certain ‘formal 
elements’ into his account of human cognition — namely, via his account of the manner in which 
human thought is structured by the formal or syntactic features of public language. For more on this, 
see Schafer (2019a). 

This is one reason why, say, Waxman (2008)’s focus on a priori forms of sensible intuition as the main 
difference between Hume and Kant is too narrow. The fundamental issue that separates Hume and 
Kant in this area is one that arises for any of our mental faculties, and not merely for sensibility in 
particular. 
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question of Hume’s nonformal account of our mental faculties. In particu- 
lar, a focus on the synthetic a priori invites an easy Humean response — 
namely, that Kant simply misunderstands Hume on this point. But if we 
focus on the broader issues, we can see that Kant is not missing the truly 
fundamental issues at stake between him and Hume. 

Let us turn, then, to our second main bone of potential contention 
between Hume and Kant: the issue of formal or transcendental idealism. 
Here the crucial question is whether Kant is right to see Hume as failing to 
put together our representations and their objects in the manner the formal 
idealist does. There are readings of Hume that see him as a sort of proto- 
Transcendental Idealist.” But whether or not such a reading is ultimately 
defensible, it is easy to see why Kant did not read Hume in this way. For 
example, consider the following passage from Treatise 1.4.7: 


Nothing is more curiously enquir’d after by the mind of man, than the 
causes of every phaenomenon; . .. And how must we be disappointed, when 
we learn, that this connexion, tie, or energy lies merely in ourselves, and is 
nothing but that determination of the mind, which is acquit’d by custom, and 
causes us to make a transition from an object to its usual attendant, and 
from the impression of one to the lively idea of the other? Such a discovery 
not only cuts off all hope of ever attaining satisfaction, but even prevents our 
very wishes; since it appears, that when we say we desire to know the ultimate 
and operating principle, as something, which resides in the external object, we 
either contradict ourselves, or talk without a meaning. (T 1.4.7.5, my 
emphases) 


In such passages, Hume seems to be saying explicitly that we cannot form 
any meaningful conception of necessary connections insofar as we attempt 
to think of these connections as ‘residing in external objects.’ Rather we 
must instead view them lying ‘merely in ourselves’ and as being ‘nothing 
but that determination of the mind.’ 

Whether or not he was right to do so, it is hard to imagine that Kant 
would have read such passages as anything but an endorsement of a merely 
subjective view of ‘necessary connections.”*° Again, for Kant, this endorse- 
ment is the product of a false dichotomy that Transcendental Idealism 
allows us to overcome — namely, a dichotomy between locating the 
‘necessity’ of causal connections ‘in the objects’ and locating them ‘in 
our mind.’ For the point of Transcendental Idealism is to provide us 


> See Waxman (2008), Ainslie (2015). 

6 i ‘ 7 : ‘ 

*® Indeed, the language Kant sometimes uses to make this point against Hume sometimes seems to 
echo just this passage. 
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with a way of conceiving of the objects of cognition on which we need not 
choose between locating necessary connections in the objects or in our 
faculties. Rather, for the Transcendental Idealist, the objects themselves 
have an essential relation to our faculties of cognition. And, as a result, we 
can regard this necessity as lying in the objects (gua appearances) precisely 
because these objects (gua appearances) have the form they do in virtue of 
the fact that our cognitive faculties have a corresponding form. 

To be clear, there are other texts of Hume’s that complicate this 
interpretation of his views.°” But many of these texts were not available 
to Kant, at least to our knowledge. So whatever interpretation of Hume’s 
relationship to Transcendental Idealism we ultimately prefer, it is easy to 
understand why Kant did not read Hume as a Transcendental Idealist.** 


6.7 Principles of Demarcation: Formal Idealism 
and the Title Principle 


For the most part, Kant’s reading of Hume has dominated our discussion — 
quite reasonably given our topic. But before concluding, I want to give 
Hume a chance to speak for a moment. If the reading discussed here is 
correct, Kant’s deepest concern about Hume’s philosophy is that Hume’s 
nonformal account of our faculties makes it impossible for Hume to give 
a principled and systematic response to the demarcation challenge we laid 
out at the beginning of this chapter. We have said a good deal about what 
Kant takes a successful response to this challenge to require. But we have 
said very little about Hume’s response to it. 

As I have already indicated, in the Treatise, the climax of Hume’s anxiety 
about this challenge (and related issues) comes with the famous “dangerous 
dilemma’ toward the middle of 1.4.7. In his discussion of these issues in the 
Treatise, Hume’s immediate response to this dilemma seems to take the 
form of what Garrett has dubbed the “Title Principle’: 


Nay if we are philosophers, it ought only to be upon sceptical principles, and 
from an inclination, which we feel to the employing ourselves after that 
manner. Where reason is lively, and mixes itself with some propensity, it 
ought to be assented to. Where it does not, it never can have any title to 
operate upon us. (T 1.4.7.1)” 


* For example, see T' 1.3.14.28. 

38 For more discussion, see Allison (2008), Garrett (2008) and Schafer (2009). 

* Hamann’s translation of this passage renders ‘ought’ as ‘miissen, thereby making the normative 
thrust of this passage less clear. On the other hand, Hamann translates ‘any title’ as ‘ei Recht, which 
does have a clearly normative connotation (Hamann (1952), 369). 
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Once again, it is not hard to see the Title Principle’s focus on the question 
of when reason has any ‘title’ to operate upon us might have resonated with 
Kant’s emerging interest in the questions of guid juris which come to the 
fore in the critical philosophy. But here I want to focus on how the Title 
Principle might serve as a response to the demarcation challenge that we 
have been discussing. 

There is an extensive recent literature on the Title Principle.*° But this 
literature has tended to focus on the question of the role of this principle 
within Hume’s positive or anti-skeptical epistemology. I think this is 
a perfectly legitimate way to view this passage. But seeing this debate 
through Kant’s eyes should help us to see it in a different (although not 
incompatible) light — namely, as a contribution to a project of distinguish- 
ing legitimate (scientific) forms of reasoning from illegitimate (often 
metaphysical) forms thereof. 

This is connected with the project of developing a non-skeptical epis- 
temological account. But it is, at least in the first instance, probably best 
viewed as a project within regulative epistemology. For the immediate 
question here is how we ought to reason or form beliefs (insofar as this is 
subject to our direct or indirect control) — and not, say, what is the proper 
account of knowledge or justification or the like. These questions may well 
be connected, but one might also take the proper regulation of belief to 
have rather less to do with, say, justification or knowledge than one might 
have expected to be the case. 

Given this, in Hume and Kant, we have (at least) two candidate 
responses to the demarcation challenge.” So I want to close by considering 
how these responses might compare — both from Kant’s and from Hume’s 
point of view. From what we have already said, I think it is fairly obvious 
why Kant would be unsatisfied with the Title Principle. In particular, he 
would claim that Hume’s response is unprincipled and unsystematic, and 
lacking the connections with both the nature of our basic cognitive faculties 
and the nature of the objects of cognition that a genuinely systematic 
account requires. 

But what would Hume say about this comparison? There is a certain 
sense in which Hume would, I think, agree that his response to this 
challenge is less systematic than Kant’s. For however we understand the 
Title Principle, in its sensitivity to our inclinations and propensities, it does 


4° For an excellent overview of these debates, see Garrett (2015). For my distinctive take on them, see 
Schafer (2014, 20194). 

4 At least two because the first Enquiry may offer a further response to this challenge which is different 
from the Treatise’. 
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seem to give a ‘less principled’ response to our challenge than Kant’s neat 
distinction between, first, cognitions of appearances and, second, mere 
thoughts of things in themselves. Indeed, insofar as there is a ‘system’ 
behind Hume’s claims here, it seems likely to be something more like the 
‘system’ we find in his ethics — one that is built less on ‘basic rational 
principles’ and more on certain ‘sense-like’ responses, once these have been 
appropriately ‘corrected.’*” 

Indeed, the Title Principle - and Hume’s views about the normative 
significance of reason more generally — in some sense represents the inverse 
of Kant’s views. Kant ultimately locates the source of error or irrationality 
in what he calls “the unnoticed influence of sensibility” upon our higher 
rational faculties (A294/B350-1). Thus, for Kant, so long as reason is 
operating solely in accordance with its own internal principles, it will 
never be the source of any error or irrationality. So, for Kant, the normative 
authority of reason is ultimately always an authority over sensibility or, 
better, over our use of our faculties insofar as this use is subject to the 
potential ‘hindrances’ or ‘unnoticed influences’ of sensibility. 

For Hume, the situation here is precisely the opposite. As the Title 
Principle makes clear, the faculty of reason does not possess any sort 
of intrinsic normative authority for Hume. Rather, on Hume’s view 
of things, it is only insofar as this faculty ‘mixes’ with the ‘propen- 
sities’ of our more sensible faculties that it gains any sort of authority 
over us. Thus, where Kant views sensibility primarily as introducing 
the possibility of error and irrationality into the use of a faculty of 
reason that, on its own, would be free from such problems, Hume 
seems to view our sensible faculties (once properly corrected) as 
determining when and how reason ‘ought to be assented to.’ In 
this way, Hume and Kant have fundamentally opposed pictures of the 
ultimate ‘sources of normativity’ and their relationship to our sensible 
faculties. 

So, does this mean that Kant’s complaints against Hume on this score 
are question-begging — for example, that Kant simply presupposes 
a demand that philosophy be ‘systematic’ which Hume would reject? 
There is something to this thought, but I do not think Kant’s complaints 
against Hume can be dismissed as easily as this. For one, Hume himself, at 
least in the Treatise, hardly seems to be completely satisfied with his 


* This claim rests on my own reading of these passages. But the basic point would, I think, apply on 
many readings of Hume. For more discussion, see Schafer (2014, 20194). 
mea Hume's vi b hi i hority of Schafi 
or more on Hume’s views about the normative authority of reason, see Schafer (2015). 
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response to these concerns.** And the same can be said for most of Hume’s 
readers, including many of the most sympathetic. So, it is not as if the 
issues that Kant is raising here are completely foreign to Hume’s philoso- 
phy. For Hume himself seems to share at least some of Kant’s concerns 
about whether the Title Principle rea/ly represents a satisfying response to 
the ‘dangerous dilemma.’” 

With this in mind, I want to close by returning to our early discussion of 
the differences between Kant’s and Hume’s conceptions of our faculties. As 
we discussed previously, for Kant every faculty is associated with a form 
that governs its activity — and this form can be translated into a principle 
which provides a foundation for the associated area of philosophy. Thus, 
for example, the moral law both is the fundamental principle of pure 
practical reason and provides a foundation for systematic moral 
philosophy. 

Hume, on the other hand, generally conceives of our faculties using an 
(admittedly complicated) analogy with the ‘senses.’4° So, instead of con- 
ceiving of the moral faculty in terms of certain formally specifiable prin- 
ciples, Hume conceives of it as generating a distinctive species of 
impression of reflection — which then may be ‘corrected’ so as to arrive at 
inter-subjectively shared moral categories.” 

As we have already seen, this difference influences many other aspects of 
Hume’s and Kant’s philosophies. But, interestingly, the central import- 
ance of this question is due to something that Hume and Kant do agree 
upon. In particular, despite their many differences, Hume and Kant share 
a common conception of how the nature of our faculties should inform the 
proper foundations of philosophy. For both, in their own way, agree that 
philosophy must come to an end with certain facts about the nature of our 
basic cognitive faculties.” Thus, as we have seen, the differences in how 
Hume and Kant understand our faculties translate into a difference in how 


4 Again, in the Enquiry, Hume at least presents himself as much more satisfied with his account there 
of these matters. This represents a sense in which the Treatise's presentation of these issues might 
have resonated more deeply with Kant. 

Of course, as Harris (2015) discusses at length, Hume’s relationship to ‘systematic philosophy’ shifts 
during his life. In particular, while the Treatise is meant to represent a contribution to philosophy in 
this (rather academic) sense, Hume’s understanding of his own work evolves to emphasize 
a different, and less explicitly systematic conception of the sort of intellectual activity he is engaged 
in. 

Compare Garrett (2015). 

Again, it is at this second level, where we encounter the sort of ‘correction’ required for the 
development of shared linguistic conventions, that we encounter formal features of the sort that 
Kant tends to focus on. 

48 This is, if anything, clearer in the Exquiéry with its focus on “mental geography” (EHU 1.12). 
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they conceive of the proper foundations of philosophy itself. For Kant, 
philosophy must come to an end with a set of basic principles, which 
characterize our faculties in the most basic terms available to us. For Hume, 
on the other hand, philosophy comes to an end with the sensible responses 
of the various ‘senses’ or ‘propensities for feeling’ we possess. Thus, it is 
ultimately Hume’s ‘informal’ conception of our faculties that explains why 
he meets the demarcation challenge in the ‘unprincipled’ manner of the 
Title Principle.” 


49 ‘Thanks to Chuck Goldhaber, Don Loeb, Colin McLear, Hsueh Qu, Peter Thielke, and audiences 
at UCI, UCSD, and NUS, amongst others, for very helpful comments on versions of this 
manuscript. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Boundary of Pure Reason 
John J. Callanan 


7.1 The Limitation of Metaphysics 


The Conclusion to the Third Part of the Main Transcendental Question 
(‘How is metaphysics in general possible?) takes up $§57-60 of the 
Prolegomena and is entitled “On determining the boundary of pure rea- 
son.” This chapter addresses Kant’s claims in these concluding sections, 
which concern the nature of metaphysical inquiry itself. These claims 
hinge on a distinction between ‘limits’ (Schranken) and ‘bounds’ or 
‘boundaries’ (Grenzen) of inquiry. That rational inquiry into metaphysical 
topics is a restricted endeavor for human beings was a standard thought 
among Kant’s contemporaries.’ Yet if our metaphysical reasoning is 
limited, there arises the question as to why this is the case. It could be, 
for instance, that metaphysical reasoning is limited because reasoning 
per se is limited; it could be that reasoning is reliable in some contexts 
but not in others due to some unfathomable mystery regarding human 
beings or relating to the relevant subject matter; it could be that metaphys- 
ical reasoning is limited because of some explicable claim regarding the 
nature of metaphysical reasoning itself. 

Kant takes up the last of these positions. He claims then that metaphys- 
ics is a restricted science and that part of its task as a science is to determine 
the nature of its own restriction. This is a view Kant had held since at least 
1766 — in Dreams of a Spirit-Seer he had declared that “metaphysics is 
a science of the limits of human reason” (Kant (19926), 2:368) — it is a science 
that has the finitude of reasoning as its proper subject matter.” Kant is 


* The view was not a controversial one, no doubt in part due to the widespread influence of Locke’s 
Essay throughout Europe in the eighteenth century but also from Christian traditions that empha- 
sized the incomprehensibility of the divine. Apart from the obvious cases of Locke and Hume, Kant 
would have found the claim in Baumgarten’s Metaphysics (2013), 230, §633, or Crusius’s Sketch of the 
Necessary Truths of Metaphysics, §3 (in Watkins (2009), 138) or Meier, Reflections on the Limits of 
Human Knowledge, quoted in Fugate and Hymers’s introduction to Baumgarten (2013), 24. 

* Cf. Metaphysik Ly, Kant (1997b), 28:274. 
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a mysterian at the first-order level in that he insists that there are many 
fundamental metaphysical issues that are beyond our comprehension. Yet 
he is not a second-order mysterian: he claims that we can understand much 
about why there are so many fundamental issues beyond our comprehen- 
sion. The 1781 Critique explicitly claims that its task is the determination of 
the bounds of possible experience and in fact that “[p]hilosophy consists 
precisely in knowing its bounds” (A727/B755). The famous culmination of 
1785's Groundwork was that the proper task of that work “strives in its 
principles to the very boundary of human reason” (G 4:463), by virtue of 
bringing about a comprehension of the supreme principle of morality’s 
incomprehensibility. The Prolegomena, written between these two texts in 
1783, is where Kant is most explicit about metaphysics knowing its own 
restrictedness. Here Kant characterizes the relationship by evoking the key 
distinction between limits and bounds: 


Boundaries [Grenzen] (in extended things) always presuppose a space that is 
found outside a certain fixed location, and that encloses that location; limits 
[Schranken]| require nothing of the kind, but are mere negations that affect 
a magnitude insofar as it does not possess absolute completeness. Our 
reason, however, sees around itself as it were a space for the cognition of 
things in themselves, although it can never have determinate concepts of 
those things and is limited to appearances alone. (4:352) 


The distinction and Kant’s claims about it raise a host of questions. Not 
least among them concerns how metaphysical inquiry can determine 
boundaries at all when they seem to be, by definition, concerned with 
what lies beyond the domain of metaphysical inquiry. It is unclear how 
Kant can make the claim that metaphysics expresses its restrictions by 
representing a metaphorical space outside itself or even what sense there is 
to the very idea that metaphysics determines its own restrictions. 

Kant’s apparently paradoxical claims regarding boundaries no doubt 
strike an anachronistic chord with many readers, for they seem to antici- 
pate Wittgenstein’s well-known remark from the Preface of the Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus: 


Thus the aim of the book is to draw a limit [Grenze] to thought, or rather — 
not to thought, but to the expression of thoughts: for in order to be able to 
draw a limit to thought, we should have to find both sides of the limit 
thinkable (i.e. we should have to be able to think what cannot be thought).’ 


* Wittgenstein (2010), Preface. 
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Wittgenstein notably uses the same term — Grenze — for what is translated 
as ‘limit’ in the Tractatus and ‘boundary’ in the Prolegomena. Kant and 
Wittgenstein seem to make the same claim regarding the determination of 
a Grenze, which is that in order to represent one we have to represent both 
sides of it. Wittgenstein plausibly notes that the representation of the 
Grenze of thought itself is impossible for this very reason. This theme is 
returned to in dramatic fashion at the conclusion of the 7ractatus, where 
the question is raised as to whether the words printed in the preceding text 
satisfy the picture theory of meaning prescribed by that text. The question 
is one of metaphilosophical consistency, and whether the expression of 
a theory itself satisfies the requirements of knowledge or meaning that 
the theory contains. Wittgenstein’s infamous conclusion was that the 
Tractatus could not express itself within its own recommended idiom, 
that the expression of the theory thus lacked sense if the theory was true, 
and that this was a conclusion to be embraced.* 

Kant by contrast is interested not in the limits of what is thinkable but 
in the limits of the proper domain of metaphysics, a domain that is in 
Kant’s view marked by what is cognizable (4:278). Since the domain of 
what is cognizable is smaller than the domain of what is thinkable, there 
is at least not the same prima facie paradoxicality associated with the task 
(4:315-16). For Kant, the possibility of representing the Grenze of meta- 
physics is at least coherent, since there is nothing incoherent in the idea 
that both what is and what is not cognizable might be equally thinkable.’ 
Nevertheless, even if one were to accept that metaphysics has boundaries 
and that their representation is itself a necessary task of metaphysics, one 
might still raise a question as to whether and how Kant’s philosophy has 
the resources sufficient to discharge the task. It might be that the 
boundaries of metaphysics are at least thinkable, yet this says nothing 
yet about the specific ways in which Kant holds that we must think them, 
how we do in fact think them, and why these specific ways of thinking are 
adequate. 

In this chapter I attempt to make some headway on these questions.® 
My answers will be as follows: firstly, Kant holds that the limitation of 


+ Wittgenstein (2010), 6.54. * See Bxvi-xxix. 

® This paper might itself be thought of as prolegomena toward a future discussion of the problem of 
metacritique. That problem, one often associated with Hamann (Hamann (2007)), concerns whether 
propositions expressed within the first Critique regarding various epistemic and semantic restrictions 
themselves satisfy those restrictions — for some recent discussions of related issues see Marshall (2014) 
and O’Shea (2018). It is a conceptually different problem from the familiar one as to whether Kant 
requires but also denies us epistemically and semantically adequate representations of things in 
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metaphysics must be a proper part of metaphysics if it is to possess the 
normative authority to which it aspires; secondly, Kant holds that the 
representation of metaphysics’ restrictedness as a boundary is necessary 
for that former task.” Thirdly, I outline why Kant thinks his model of 
cognition — and in particular his claim that cognition is secured by way of 
the combination of entirely distinct cognitive factors (which I refer to as 
Kant’s heterogeneity thesis) — is necessary for the task of determining the 
boundary of pure reason. The structure of the chapter is as follows. In 
Section 7.2 I outline what I take to be the important aspects of the 
historical context of Kant’s claims. Specifically, these are the challenges 
to the authority of rationality raised by Bayle and Hume. Their criticism 
had suggested that an examination of human reason’s ‘nature’ revealed 
that its appearance of reliability arose only under limited contexts and 
masked its thoroughgoing dependence upon sensation. In Section 7.3 
T argue that the dialectic of Kant’s argument hinges on how the adoption 
of the heterogeneity thesis allows for a diagnosis of the errors of dogmatic 
metaphysics. In Section 7.4 I turn to the account of limits and bounds in 
§57 of the Prolegomena and attempt to make their difference more 
precise. I then turn (Section 7.5) to Kant’s crucial negative claim at the 
conclusion of the Third Part of the Prolegomena. This claim is that 
Hume’s empiricism is vulnerable to a version of what A. W. Moore refers 
to as the Limit Argument, an argument that I claim anticipates 
Wittgenstein’s concern regarding the very possibility of the expression 
of philosophical theory.* Finally, in Section 7.6 I examine Kant’s claim 
that the ideas of reason provide adequate representations for determining 
the boundary of pure reason. 


themselves (for discussion see Langton (1998), chapter 1; Hogan (2009)). Moore’s recent critique of 
Kant, it seems to me, combines these two problems by asking whether the expression of Kant’s 
philosophy requires an epistemic and semantic perspective akin to the one we would require were we 
capable of adequately representing things in themselves, one that the philosophical theory itself 
denies us (Moore (2011), 141). 

It is well known that one of Kant’s motives for the limitation of the theoretical domain is that he 
thinks it enables the delineation of a distinct practical domain with its own normative authority 
(4:346, Bxxx, B166 n). Kant has more than one motive in this matter, however, and my focus here is 
on Kant’s belief that the limitation of the theoretical domain is necessary for the delineation of the 
theoretical domain itself, and that such a delineation is necessary for the grounding of its normative 
authority. 

Moore claims that Kant is sensitive to the threat this argument brings to his own transcendental 
philosophy and that he is unsuccessful in restricting it (Moore (2011), 141). While this is not the 
occasion to evaluate the latter claim, I hope to support the former one here by arguing that Kant is 
deploying something like the Limit Argument against Humean empiricism. 


N 
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The Prolegomena abounds in references to the natural features of human 
rationality.” This aspect of Kant’s rhetoric is most obviously on display 
with regard to the boundary-setting character of reason, which he claims is 
an effect of the “natural predisposition of our reason” (4:353). What Kant 
means by reason’s ‘natural’ disposition is that an operation of reason is 
natural if it cannot be viewed as “the product of an arbitrary choice, or as an 
accidental extension from the progression of experiences” (4:353). 
Presumably, the claim that reason is naturally disposed to set its own 
boundaries can be justified if it can be shown that the boundary-setting 
function is not stipulated in an ad hoc manner but is instead explained 
through the exercise and development of rationality’s core operations. 

It is important to understand that since Kant reconceives of metaphysics 
as an inquiry into the nature of pure reason, his defense of metaphysics as 
a science is coterminously a defense of reason as an autonomous cognitive 
faculty, one capable of providing representational content that is paradig- 
matically truth-generating and truth-preserving. Skepticism with regard to 
this claim, that is skepticism with regard to the general truth- 
conduciveness of reason itself, was of course a long-standing tradition 
with which Kant was explicitly engaged. Few doubted the usefulness of 
rationality when it was accompanied by experience, but many doubted that 
the way to maximize reason’s efficacy was to isolate it from that context. 
On the contrary, they took Bacon’s position — whose Great Instauration 
Kant quoted as the frontispiece to the first Critique — that “[t]he human 
intellect left to itself rightly deserves to be treated with suspicion.”"° This 
tradition took the existence of paradoxes, antinomies, and so on as evi- 
dence of reason’s negative role within the overall mental economy of the 
human being. Reason’s malign influence seemed to be exacerbated when it 
operated purely — it was on occasions when it failed to attend to sensible 
conditions of employment and instead sought to exercise itself independ- 
ently of those conditions that it produced monsters. 

This picture, of reason’s own nature as one that is naturally inclined to 
error if left to operate unconstrained, was recognized as central to Pierre 
Bayle’s project. Dozens of entries in the Critical Dictionary aim at showing 
the impossibility of using rationality to confirm the superiority of one 
metaphysical position over another, with the hope that, in denying 


> See 4:259, 4:308, 4:314, 4:316, 4:322, 4:324, 4:326, 4:327 n, 4:328, 4:329, 4:339, 4:347-8. This theme 
forms part of the recent discussion in Willaschek (2018). 
"© Bacon, The Great Instauration, A4, quoted in Lu-Adler (2018), 73. 
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rationality amy natural truth-conducive function, he might make room for 
the necessity of faith. Philosophical reason’s only essential function is to 
debunk positive claims, and it even lacks an internal sense of when and 
where it ought to stop: 


And we may compare philosophy to certain powders so very corrosive, that 
having consumed the proud and spongious flesh of a wound, they would eat 
up the quick and sound flesh, rot the bones, and pierce to the very marrow. 
Philosophy is proper at first to confute errors, but if she be not stopped 
there, she attacks truth itself; and when she has her full scope, she goes so far 
that she loses herself, and knows not where to rest. That must be imputed 
either to the weakness of men’s understanding or to the ill use it makes of its 
pretended force. By good fortune, or rather through a wise dispensation of 
providence, there are few men that are in a condition to fall into that abuse.” 


Bayle denied that there is a principled way to retain trust in rational 
warrant while also granting the authenticity of an extra-rational domain 
of faith-based inquiry.” 

Hume, who was deeply indebted to Bayle’s skepticism without sharing 
the latter’s (at least exoterically expressed) religious commitments, 
addressed two central questions pertinent for any critic of reason: Firstly, 
what explained at least the appearance of the reliability of rationality within 
experience (and especially within science)? Secondly, what explained 
rationality’s fundamental unreliability in other contexts? Kant was familiar 
with claims from the 77eatise that (no doubt deliberately) echoed Bayle. 
There Hume claimed that his inquiries had revealed that the “understand- 
ing, when it acts alone, and according to its most general principles, 
entirely subverts itself, and leaves not the lowest degree of evidence in 
any proposition, either in philosophy or common life” (T 1.4.7.7). Sensory 
experience, habit, and imagination are the engines of our inquiries and 
because of that, without them “we cou’d never assent to any argument, nor 
carry our view beyond those few objects, which are present to our senses” 
(T 1.4.7.3). 

Kant is famously engaged with Hume’s writing in the Prolegomena, 
though the work that he explicitly cites is not the Treatise or Enquiries 
but rather the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion.’? Hume’s 


™ Bayle, ‘Acosta’ (Remark G.) in Bayle (1710) 1:75. 

* Tt was Bayle’s resultant ‘indifferentism’ to philosophical rational warrant of which Kant was 
explicitly reminding his readers in the Introduction to the first Critique (Ax). 

® We know Kant had engaged with Hamann’s translation of the Dialogues close to the period in which 
he composed the first edition of the Critique and the Prolegomena (for discussion see Winegar 
(2015)). Kant was also familiar with the conclusion of Book I of the 7yeatise, again translated by 
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spokesperson Philo repeats the claim in Part I that the tendency “to 
philosophize ... is nothing essentially different from reasoning on com- 
mon life” (D 1.9) as the former builds on a generalizing tendency that 
supports our lives with regard to the former (in effect what Kant calls the 
‘accidental extension from the progression of experiences’). It is this 
tendency that explains the reliability of reasoning in the local case and its 
unreliability in metaphysics, since when we turn our attention to the latter 
we are “apprehensive that we have here got quite beyond the reach of our 
faculties” (D 1.10). In the Dialogues, Humean views appear to be accepted 
by all parties to the debate: in Part I] Cleanthes claims that “where that 
reason is properly analyzed, that it is nothing but a species of experience” 
(D 2.25); in Part IH] Demea claims that “the ideas of internal sentiment, 
added to those of the external senses, compose the whole furniture of 
human understanding” (D 3.13). It is this claim regarding human cogni- 
tion, that “the memory, senses, and understanding are, therefore, all of 
them founded on the imagination, or the vivacity of our ideas” (T 1.4.7.3) 
that is crucial to Hume’s answers. It is because abstract thinking ise/fis not 
what it appears to be, that is a mental achievement distinct from that of 
sensing, but is rather (as per Hume’s ‘Copy Principle’ — T 1.1.1.7) nothing 
but occasions of revivifying sensory impressions previously received, that 
he can claim that we should assent to only those thoughts that trace back to 
such ideas: 


Where reason is lively, and mixes itself with some propensity, it ought to be 
assented to. Where it does not, it never can have any title to operate upon us. 
(T 1.4.7.1) 


A central plank of Kant’s complaint against Hume is that he at first 
promoted a sound account in insisting that reason illegitimately traveled 
beyond the limits of experience — Kant does not deny the power of what he 
calls “Hume's principle, not to drive the use of reason dogmatically beyond 
the field of all possible experience” (4:360); yet in order to explain why it is 
that reason is properly constrained to experience he offered an incorrect 
reductive account of the origin of a priori concepts, that is as copied from 
sense impressions, and an incorrect model of rationality itself as ‘nothing 
but a species of experience.’ The familiar problem with this account, for 
Kant at least, is that it generalizes implausibly: the concepts we employ 
within the domain of experience, ones — like causation — that also in a sense 


Hamann (Kuehn (1983)) and I restrict myself to these texts here. For the dialectic with Hume here, 
see Chance (2013), Stern (2006). 
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demand more than sensation can explain, are ultimately similarly under- 
mined in Baylean fashion: 


Skepticism originally arose from metaphysics and its unpoliced dialectic. At 
first this skepticism wanted, solely for the benefit of the use of reason in 
experience, to portray everything that surpasses this use as empty and 
deceitful; but gradually, as it came to be noticed that it was the very same 
a priori principles which are employed in experience that, unnoticed, had 
led still further than experience reaches — and had done so, as it seemed, with 
the very same right — then even the principles of experience began to be 
doubted. There was no real trouble with this, for sound common sense will 
always assert its rights in this domain; but there did arise a particular 
confusion in science, which cannot determine how far (and why only that 
far and not further) reason is to be trusted, and this confusion can be 
remedied and all future relapses prevented only through a formal determin- 
ation, derived from principles, of the boundaries for the use of our reason. 


(4:351) 


Kant thinks that a sense of reason’s boundaries is required for its authority 
even within experience to be secured, and for trust in reason to be restored."* 
In so doing Kant hopes to oppose the Bacon-Bayle-Hume account of 
reason’s nature as one first beginning with a positive function (in checking 
theories or aiding experience) only to run astray at a second moment when 
it abandons the tether of the sensible. 


7.3 Diagnosing Dogmatism 


Just like Locke and Hume before him, Kant attempts to demarcate 
a proper domain of metaphysical inquiry by appeal to a model of the 
mind. One can think of Kant’s broad critique of preceding accounts — 
empiricist and rationalist alike — as hinging on the claim that they are what 
one might call one-factor theories, that is they model epistemic success on 
the idea of a single cognitive faculty operating perfectly. On a (here 
necessarily caricatured) Humean empiricist model, a mark of epistemic 
success occurs when sensation is sufficiently vivacious, and failure is 
modeled by the lack of vivacity. What might initially appear as a distinct 
cognitive factor, that is thought, is claimed to be itself nothing but a lesser 
version of that single factor. Since concepts are themselves nothing but 
copies of the impressions that precede them, thought itself is modeled as 
faint sensing. A rationalist account shares the same structural features by 


“4 For a more extensive examination along these lines see Schafer, Chapter 6 in this volume. 
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virtue of it too being a one-factor theory. On this model, epistemic success 
occurs when thought — here the single cognitive factor — is sufficiently clear 
and distinct, and epistemic failure is analyzed as occasions of obscurity and 
indistinctness in our thinking (A270/B326). Again, though, this is the same 
characterization of what one might have assumed was an entirely different 
species of representations, that is sensation. On this model, sensation itself 
counts as nothing more than a confused form of thinking. On both these 
models, cognition is homogeneous: thinking, sensing, representing correctly 
and being in error are all occasions of the same kind of mental state, and 
differences between them are expressed in terms of alterations of degree 
(whether of vivacity, clarity, etc.). 

Kant’s key shift in the Critical Philosophy is the rejection of cognition as 
homogeneous, and his insistence that understanding and sensibility are 
fundamentally distinct, yet both involved in quotidian occasions of epi- 
stemic success. Kant of course endorses a heterogeneity thesis, the claim that 
cognition involves two distinct factors from different origins (4:281, A1s/B 
29). Even if one endorsed this thesis and denied that (say) sensation was 
just a form of confused thinking, one might still hold that thought is the 
single truly essential cognitive factor, and that sensation might inevitably 
be involved in cognition but only by virtue of being an inescapable 
enabling condition for acts of clear and distinct thinking to take place. 
Kant’s break with preceding models of mind hinges on the claim that each 
of the distinct cognitive sources make an equal and essential contribution 
to the concept of cognition. One might have endorsed sensibility’s contri- 
bution as an essential enabling condition while claiming that it is strictly 
speaking a contingent contributor to the achievement of epistemic success, 
for example one might imagine a possible world where beings lack 
a receptive representational capacity yet through thought alone manage 
our feat of cognition. Kant denies this claim and instead argues that the 
contribution of each factor is necessary for the very basic cognitive expres- 
sion of the other. 

Kant thus also endorses a dependency thesis, the claim that the distinct 
elements can express their different contributions ov/y through their 
mutual interaction and combination in a single achievement, that is 
cognition (As1/B75). Kant’s endorsement of both the heterogeneity and 
dependence theses is essential to his analysis of how dogmatic metaphysics 
goes wrong. In $35 of the Prolegomena Kant gives a kind of genealogy of 
dogmatic speculative metaphysics that is also supposed to explain how it 
was in some sense natural that such inquiries arose. Kant’s account of 
cognition is of course that the understanding generates concepts partially 
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out of itself and does not entirely derive them by abstracting from or 
copying preexisting content contained within received sensory stimuli. To 
this extent then rational concepts are heterogeneous from experience in 
terms of their origin. If one thought (as many Early Moderns did) that the 
application-conditions for a concept are given by its origination- 
conditions, then the fact that the origination-conditions of metaphysical 
concepts are distinct from sensory stimuli would seem to allow for the 
denial of the dependency thesis and to allow that the application of the 
understanding’s concepts is not necessarily restricted to such experience: 


The understanding begins all this very innocently and chastely. First, it puts 
in order the elementary cognitions that dwell in it prior to all experience but 
must nonetheless always have their application in experience. Gradually, it 
removes these constraints, and what is to hinder it from doing so, since the 
understanding has quite freely taken its principles from within itself? (4:317) 


It is with this liberation that promiscuous metaphysical modeling can 
occur: 


And now reference is made first to newly invented forces in nature, soon 
thereafter to beings outside nature, in a word, to a world for the furnishing 
of which building materials cannot fail us, since they are abundantly 
supplied through fertile invention, and though not indeed confirmed by 
experience, are also never refuted by it. (4:317) 


The dogmatists reject the constraint of application-to-origin and so have 
no legitimation constraint at all with regard to what theoretical use they 
can make of the mind’s core cognitive outputs. Lacking Hume’s modest 
proposal for possible application in experience, their theories are not 
merely fictional but unfalsifiable. 

Kant provides a model that meets the two requirements of heterogeneity 
and dependence cognition, such that it can explain both the naturalness of 
Hume’s principle and the tendency to neglect it. If the categories are 
distinct from sensory intuition, then we cannot view them as formed by 
the demands of such stimuli and thus might naturally be inclined to think 
we can make independent use of them. If the logical forms of judgment fail 
to represent any object in the absence of sensory intuition, however, then 
we cannot ultimately view them as enjoying any self-standing independent 
‘true signification.’ It is only when the logical forms of judgment are 
accompanied by sensory intuition that those same forms are transformed 
and shaped by those occasions of sensory intuitional stimulus, with the 
result that categorial cognition emerges only within that sui generis 
restricted context of combination. 
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Articulating the character of such mutual restrictions is central to Kant’s 
metaphysical project, therefore. A first gloss on the limit/bound distinction 
might be along Wittgensteinian lines, with the claim that there are two 
ways to represent the restriction of a domain, one where the represented 
restriction does not require representing something outside that domain 
and the latter whereby it does. To put the matter slightly more formally: 


(Bound) A domain of inquiry D is bounded if: 


(t) D is a restricted domain, 

(2) the representation of D’s restriction ris possible, and 

(3) the representation of r requires a representation of a part of a non-D 
domain. 


The notion of a ‘limited’ domain would then simply involve conditions (1) 
and (2) and the negation of (3). 

This is not how Kant presents the distinction in the relevant passages of 
the Prolegomena. Kant contrasts two domains of inquiry, mathematics and 
metaphysics, and argues that the former has limits while the latter has 
bounds. However, the former has limits, he claims, not because we can 
represent its limits, nor because we do not need to represent any non- 
mathematical domain to do so. Kant’s claims are in fact quite to the 
contrary: the domain of mathematics is infinite with regard to how many 
mathematical facts it might contain, yet “limits here are nonetheless 
unmistakable,” because we are aware of other facts, such as those relating 
to “the concepts of metaphysics and morals” and we are aware, Kant 
thinks, that those facts are just different in kind from mathematical ones 
(4:352-3). We can infer just from this that mathematics does not explain 
everything. This understanding of the limited nature of mathematics arises 
without our engaging in any activity like an occasion of ‘representing the 
limit of the mathematical domain’; moreover, that understanding does arise 
from a necessary awareness of some facts from outside that domain. 

It follows from this that because the domain of mathematics is restricted, 
no inquiry in that domain — no matter how complete — could reveal that it 
is so restricted. The proposition: 


(8) Mathematics possesses a restricted. domain. 
is intuitively not itself a mathematical proposition but a metaphysical one. 


Even if — per impossibile— a complete examination of the infinite domain of 
mathematical facts were to be achieved, that inquiry would not include (6) 
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as a result. Such an understanding might arise subsequently to our com- 
pleting that examination, but the moment of grasping (8) would just be the 
shift from a mathematical to a metaphysical mode of thinking. Kant’s 
fundamental claim is that the “dialectical endeavours of pure reason” 
(4:353) do in fact bring us to a realization of the restrictedness of metaphys- 
ics. The proposition: 


(A) Metaphysics possesses a restricted domain. 


is intuitively itself a metaphysical one. If this is right, then the fact that 
a domain of inquiry is restricted can itself either belong to that domain or 
not. I would suggest that Kant’s distinction between limits and bounds 
fundamentally tracks this distinction, whether a theory is self-referential 
with regard to its restrictedness or not. The distinction can be more simply 
expressed as follows: 


(Limit) A domain of inquiry D is limited if: 


(1) D isa restricted domain, and 
(2) (1) does not belong to D. 


(Bound) A domain of inquiry D is bounded if: 


(t) Disa restricted domain, and. 
(2) (1) belongs to D. 


Another way of putting it is that ifa domain has a limit, then an exhaustive 
inquiry within that domain will ot reveal the fact that its domain is 
restricted, let alone what the relevant limitation consists in. Any inquiry 
within a limited domain does not lack anything for the fact that it does not 
reveal, describe, or otherwise explain its limits. These points can be 
contrasted with the features of a bounded domain: a complete inquiry 
within a bounded domain will reveal that its domain is a restricted one and 
any such inquiry that does not reveal its boundaries is rightly judged as 
lacking just for that reason. 

Kant nevertheless seems to be of the view that the only way to represent 
that a domain is bounded in the sense given here is with what we might call 
a boundary-representation, that is a representation that expresses the restric- 
tion of a domain by representing beyond that domain. Although he thinks 
the ideas of reason satisfy this function, he elucidates the representation- 


type by appeal to geometry: 


Above (§$33, 34) we noted limits of reason with respect to all cognition of 
mere beings of thought; now, since the transcendental ideas nevertheless 
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make the progression up to these limits necessary for us, and have therefore 
led us, as it were, up to the contiguity of the filled space (of experience) with 
empty space (of which we can know nothing — the noumena), we can also 
determine the boundaries of pure reason; for in all boundaries there is 
something positive (e.g., a surface is the boundary of corporeal space, yet 
is nonetheless itself a space; a line is a space, which is the boundary of 
a surface; a point is the boundary of a line, yet is nonetheless a locus in 
space), whereas limits contain mere negations. (4:354) 


Elsewhere Kant characterizes boundaries in a way that is consistent with 
the mathematical analogy: 


Because the boundary is a ground of the limit, it is not a part, in that it adds 
nothing to the magnitude, but much rather cuts it off; the cutting-off, 
however, belongs to both things that are cut off; therefore the boundary is 
common.” 


A geometrical boundary makes the grasping of a magnitude possible, by 
determining where it ends, while it being the case that the representation 
itself does not possess being in the same way that the thing represented 
possesses being (were it to do so, the representation would ‘add something’ 
to what was being represented). In geometry, it also makes some necessary 
reference to the space beyond what is represented, and it is hard to imagine 
it functioning as a geometrical representation at all were it to fail to do so. 

Kant uses similar thoughts to motivate some of the arguments in the 
Antinomies in the first Critique. The idea of the world having a magnitude 
would, he claims, require the idea that the world has an “outermost 
boundary in space” (As20/B548). If this is possible it must be cognizable 
yet to cognize the outermost boundary of space would require 
a representation of ‘empty space’ beyond the world. But there can be no 
experience of a ‘world-end’ as he puts it since the empty space we would 
perceive when we perceive that world-end would itself inevitably become 
part of our cognizable world (A521/B549). The argument here, whatever its 
merits, reflects Kant’s insistence that we must resist thinking of boundaries 
of the world as akin to the objects we find within it. Kant claims that “that 
which bounds must be distinguished from that which is bounded by it” 
(As15/Bs543) — if we think that some domain is bounded, we must be able to 
represent something that accounts for this fact and this something must 
satisfy the minimal condition of being at least notionally distinct from the 
type of things that constitute the domain that is being bounded. 


* Kant E3603, 1771-2 (1773-92), 1769—autumn 1770??, quoted in Baumgarten (2013), 1stnc. 
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While it is a familiar thought that engagement with Hume is explicit in the 
Prolegomena, this engagement takes the form of a particular rhetorical arc 
in the text. Kant begins with the question of the very possibility of 
metaphysics in the Preface and acknowledges that Hume’s attack on 
causation was the spur to Kant thinking of the question in the first place 
(4:260). The narrative claims that what was required was a general repre- 
sentation of the challenge Hume deployed in the particular case of caus- 
ation; only when one provided this general representation, Kant claimed, 
could he come to see how Hume’s skepticism can and must be resisted 
(4:256—-9). Kant’s rhetoric is thus based upon showing that only once we 
grasp the sense in which Hume is correct can we grasp the sense in which 
his overall position must be rejected." 

We find in both the first Critique and the Prolegomena arguments to the 
effect that Hume’s empiricism is internally unstable. Yet there are different 
arguments presented in each. In the Critique, Kant claims that Hume’s 
principle has to be accepted as at best a contingent truth, at worst as a target 
for another iteration of skeptical doubt (A767/B795). The Critique claims 
that for Hume it is only contingently the case that there might be no 
justifying impressions for any targeted conceptual content. Nothing in 
Hume’s analysis warrants the stronger modal claim that for a particular 
content no possible justifying sense impression could ever be found: 


[Critical philosophy] subjects to evaluation not the facta of reason but 
reason itself, as concerns its entite capacity and suitability for pure a priori 
cognitions; this is not the censure but the critique of pure reason, whereby 
not merely limits but rather the determinate boundaries of it — not merely 
ignorance in one part or another but ignorance in regard to all possible 
questions of a certain sort — are not merely suspected. but are proved from 
principles. (A761/B789, emphasis in original) 


The anti-Humean argument in the Prolegomena takes a very different 
form. In the Treatise Hume had considered a rejoinder to his debunking of 
reason: 


Shall we, then, establish it for a general maxim that no refin’d or elaborate 
reasoning is ever to be receiv’d? Consider well the consequences of such 
a principle. By this means you cut off entirely all science and philosophy . .. 


6 Tn Callanan (2017) I argued for much the same picture of Kant’s idiosyncratic methodology, 
whereby Kant argues for much the same claims as Hume but within an overall framework that he 
thinks generates a positive valorization for them. 
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And you expressly contradict yourself; since this maxim must be built on the 
preceding reasoning, which will be allow’d to be sufficiently refin’d and 
metaphysical. (T 1.4.7.7) 


The challenge Hume considers (though confesses that he does not know 
how to rebut) is that his attack on metaphysical reasoning has itself been 
the product of metaphysical reasoning. Hume writes as if metaphysical 
reasoning is a ladder to be kicked away once ascended. If one took Hume’s 
principle seriously, namely that one must restrict one’s concept-application 
within the limits of the domain of possible sensory experience, then one 
must surely take seriously the questions of what one is doing when one 
speaks of ‘the limits of the domain of possible sensory experience.’ 
Presumably, if one cannot articulate what one is doing, one might reason- 
ably claim that the suasive force of Hume’s principle is blunted. The 
Prolegomena offers a different internal critique of Hume, I claim, based 
on the thought that if Hume’s principle is right, then it requires adequate 
expression. Hume’s empiricist model of the mind, however, lacks the 
resources to express, let alone explain, Hume’s principle. This suggests 
a more attractive reading of Kant’s demand for metaphysics to include 
boundary-representations. It is not the paradoxical demand to clearly and 
distinctly represent that which it can never cognize nor comprehend. It is 
rather the demand for a philosophical theory to have the representational 
resources to express its own demands. 

With this proposed reading in mind, we can make sense of the 
dénouement of the Third Part of the Prolegomena, a moment to which 
Kant has been building toward. This dénouement consists, I would claim, 
in Kant applying a general argument type against Hume. This argument 
has been claimed by Mootre as one to which Kant was particularly sensitive, 
which he calls ‘the Limit Argument’: 


First Premise — The Limit-Drawing Principle: We cannot properly draw 
a limit to what we can make sense of unless we can make sense of the limit. 
Second Premise — The Division Principle: We cannot make sense of any 
limit unless we can make sense of what lies on both sides of it. 
Conclusion: We cannot propertly draw a limit to what we can make sense of.’” 


I claim that Kant deploys something like the Limit Argument in 
§§$57-60 against Hume. It is only when we get to the Third Part of 
the Prolegomena that we return to the question stated on the very first 
page of the book of how metaphysics in general is possible. Kant now 


” Moore (2011), 135. 
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refers to the ‘characteristic feature of metaphysics’ which he suggests is 
reason’s peculiar self-regard, a ‘brooding over its own concepts’ that 
itself needs explanation and validation. One must first note that the 
ideas of reason are ones that reason generates for itself and that the 
“mediation of experience” is neither necessary nor sufficient to generate 
those ideas (4:327). Kant immediately follows this with a point made to 
remind the reader that this origin of the ideas by no means renders them 
less valid than those concepts that only relate directly to possible 
experience: 


The use in experience to which reason limits the pure understanding does 
not entirely fulfill reason’s own vocation. Each individual experience is only 
a part of the whole sphere of the domain of experience, but the absolute 
totality of all possible experience is not itself an experience, and yet is still 
a necessary problem for reason, for the mere representation of which reason 
needs concepts entirely different from the pure concepts of the understand- 
ing, whose use is only immanent, i.e., refers to experience insofar as such 
experience can be given. (4:328) 


Kant is explicit here that the ideas of reason are required if for nothing else 
then at least for a certain kind of general representation, namely the 
representation of the domain of possible experience. If it is supposed to be 
after all a demand of reason that the categories are restricted to the domain 
of experience, then the expression of this very claim — that is the propos- 
ition ‘the categories ought to be restricted to the domain of experience’ — 
must itself have some natural origin iz our rational capacity. The ‘mere 
representation’ of the problem requires concepts different in kind from the 
categories, since it is obvious that the understanding cannot provide this 
kind of representation. The goal of the critical philosophy is to establish 
that the categories have a genuine use only within the domain of experi- 
ence, thus the categories cannot then be used once again to express that 
very thought, which is not an ‘immanent’ exercise of categorial thinking 
but rather is a thought about the categories and their relation to the domain 
of experience. For the categories to have a use at this latter level would 
require that we have a particular experience of the entire domain of 
experience itself. That aspiration suffers from two disadvantages: it is 
both an impossible achievement and one that is malformed in its very 
conception, since it is premised upon conceiving of the domain of experi- 
ence as a kind of object. 

Kant attempts to bring the reader around to seeing a foundational 
concern with regard to Hume’s very project outlined earlier, which claims 
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both that we must restrict ourselves to the domain of experience and that 
the only genuine concepts are those that trace back to particular experi- 
ences for their generation. These claims are in tension, however: the first 
claim contains a concept (domain of experience), that does not, and could 
not, trace back to a particular experience. Far from being a form of self- 
indulgence, reason’s ‘brooding’ over itself is instead presented as the 
minimal requirement of a theory’s capacity to articulate itself. Kant is 
alerting the reader to the question of how Humean empiricism is even 
supposed to speak of (achieve the ‘mere representation’ of) its demand that 
we must restrict our concept-use to those that have an origin in experience. 

The line of argument reaches its conclusion in the defense of a theistic 
conception of God, since Kant’s claim is that such anthropomorphized 
conceptions of the deity could only be dismissed if the ideas of reason could 
be dismissed, but that these latter ideas are indispensable: 


In this way the difficulties that appear to oppose theism disappear, in that to 
Hume's principle, not to drive the use of reason dogmatically beyond the 
field. of all possible experience, we conjoin another principle that Hume 
completely overlooked, namely: not to look upon the field of possible 
experience as something that bounds itself in the eyes of our reason. (4:360) 


What does Kant mean by this principle (which I shall call Kant’s principle) 
that we cannot represent the domain of possible experience as one that 
bounds itself? Given Kant’s thesis that reason can and does set its own 
boundaries, it cannot be the very idea of internally generated constraint 
that offends. The objection, I claim, is that empiricism must make the 
nonsensical aspiration to represent the ‘field of possible experience’ with 
ideas that are themselves understood as derived from sensory representa- 
tion of objects from within that domain. It is in effect to collapse the 
distinction between that which binds and that which is bounded. 

Kant’s complaint about Humean metaphysics being self-bounding is at 
once both a criticism of his philosophical methodology and his particular 
one-factor philosophy of mind. Kant is making the reader aware of the 
dangers in imagining philosophical understanding as involving acts of the 
mind akin to the ones we enjoy when cognizing the empirical world. 
The warning here reflects not just a prohibition to imagine oneself capable 
of cognizing the noumenal world but also a prohibition upon modeling 
philosophical understanding as an achievement of sensible representation. 
The model of philosophical explanation to which Hume is committed in 


8 For discussion see Callanan (2017). 
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merely expressing his own principle involves one whereby all genuine ideas 
are faint copies of received sense impressions. But on this model, it would 
have to be the case that in the final analysis the field of possible sensory 
representation restricts itself in a nonsensical way: the expression of 
Hume’s principle has to be modeled as an occasion of faintly sensing the 
limits of sensation.” 

Kant’s variant of the Limit Argument then is as follows: 


(t) Hume cannot make sense of his empiricism unless he can make sense of 
the general truth of Hume’s principle. 

(2) In order to make sense of Hume's principle, Hume must grant that 
there is at least one genuine metaphysical proposition, that is Hume's 
principle itself, that fails to adhere to it. 

Conclusion: Hume cannot make sense of the general truth of Hume’s principle. 


7.6 Ideas Directly on the Boundary 


What Hume requires, Kant thinks, is a representation that is about the 
constraint of possible experience without it being itself an occasion of 
a representation constrained by experience, one that can help “our reason 
cope with this connection of that with which we are acquainted. to that 
with which we are not acquainted, and never will be” (4:354). Kant analyzes 
the problem in terms of another — that of reason being in conflict with itself 
in issuing two contradictory directives. Firstly, reason generates the injunc- 
tion “to avoid all transcendent judgments of pure reason” but secondly 
combines this with another “apparently conflicting command,” namely to 
“proceed to concepts that lie beyond the field of immanent (empirical) use” 
(4:356). The ideas of reason are somehow key to the resolution of both 
problems: 


But metaphysics, in the dialectical endeavors of pure reason (which are not 
initiated arbitrarily or wantonly, but toward which the nature of reason itself 
drives), does lead us to the boundaries; and the transcendental ideas, just 
because they cannot be avoided and yet will never be realized, serve not only 
actually to show us the boundaries of reason’s pure use, but also to show us 


° This provides a reading of what Kant means when he says that if reason’s cognition is homogenous 
then no boundaries can be determined for it (4:352, cf. A759/B787, A844/B872). There are no doubt 
things a Humean may say here in response to the claim that his model of cognition is so 
impoverished as to be unable even to express the mere idea of a non-sensible domain, e.g., through 
the postulation of some derivative notion of Humean ideas, perhaps constructed through logical 
operations upon ones copied from experience. I am grateful to Julien Dutant for pressing this point 
to me. 
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the way to determine such boundaries; and that too is the end and use of this 
natural predisposition of our reason. (4:353) 


There is on the one hand the claim that a representation of a non-sensory 
origin is necessary in order to express Hume’s principle; on the other hand, 
there is the claim that the ideas of reason are the kind of non-sensory 
representations that are sufficient to express Hume’s principle. Kant’s 
account is that “in order to represent these ideas to itself determinately, 
reason thinks of them as the cognition of an object” (4:332) and that this is 
somehow sufficient to articulate the idea of restricting the categories to the 
domain of experience. This should be surprising to the reader of 
the Prolegomena who felt the force of the anti-Humean argument, since 
the upshot of that argument was that Hume’s argument failed just because 
it aspired to represent the domain of possible experience as an object. 
Kant’s alternative here is highly unusual: he claims that reason satisfies 
itself by promoting the idea of a supersensible object of some sort, albeit 
precisely for the end of recommending a restriction to the domain of 
sensible objects. 

Kant’s solution is to recommend a reconceptualization of just what it is 
to determine a boundary: 


we become aware that both can exist together, but only directly on the 
boundary of all permitted use of reason — for this boundary belongs just as 
much to the field of experience as to that of beings of thought — and we are 
thereby at the same time taught how those remarkable ideas serve solely for 
determining the boundary of human reason. (4:356-7) 


The recommendation here is that we think of these core discursive repre- 
sentations not in terms of what I call their objectual mode of presentation, 
that is as being presented to consciousness as referring to an object (in this 
case a transcendent object such as God), but in what I call their /ogical mode 
of presentation, that is as a linguistically tractable meta-principle prescribing 
the internal organization of our epistemic principles. If we make this shift 
to the logical mode of presentation and consider them as “mere maxims of 
reason for the sake of its self-satisfaction” (4:349) then the appearance of 
a conflict is removed: 


that is, we are taught, on the one hand, not to extend cognition from 
experience without bound, so that nothing at all remains for us to cognize 
except merely the world, and, on the other, nevertheless not to go beyond 
the boundary of experience and to want to judge of things outside that 
boundary as things in themselves. (4:357) 
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The cunning of reason in Kant’s view is that it drives us to represent 
a transcendent object so as to reveal to us the inevitable failure of any such 
attempt. In so doing it makes us aware of the grounds of that inevitable 
failure, that is, because such ideas inevitably transcend the conditions of 
possible spatiotemporal experience. This awareness now affords the failure 
a new logical mode of presentation and a positive epistemic valence, in that 
the ideas of reason generate a kind of articulation of Hume’s principle that 
Hume himself lacked. It is in this way that the ideas of reason ‘determine’ 
the boundaries of pure reason — what initially appeared as a rational interest 
in a kind of object turns out to be something quite different. 

Despite its stunning ingenuity, Kant’s account threatens to traverse the 
limits of credulity. The account seems more reflective of Kant’s own 
providentially motivated disposition to find some positive function for 
every aspect of human beings’ higher cognitive function than anything 
else. Here the function of reason’s explicit drive to transcend experience is 
revealed as its covert interest in wot transcending experience. The account 
has the worrying appearance of a transcendental just-so story. The reason- 
ing is rendered more understandable, though, when considered in its 
historical context. Kant is concerned to present reason as ‘naturally’ 
engaged in the following progression: at the first positive moment, it aids 
our epistemic acquaintance with the empirical world; at a second negative 
moment, it drives our interests beyond the empirical world and to a point 
where epistemic failure abounds; at a third, once-again-positive moment, 
reason self-corrects and makes use of its own transgressive tendencies as 
a means of articulating its recommendation for self-restriction to the 
context of epistemic success. 

In this way, Kant hopes to counter Bayle’s and Hume’s account of 
reason as progressing only to the first two moments, and the inevitable 
negative existential view of the role of rationality’s ‘natural’ character. 
Whether or not this positive characterization of the ideas of reason ultim- 
ately amounts to a transcendental just-so story is not easy to determine. 
Kant would surely accuse those who debunk our rational interest in 
transcendent metaphysics of an explanatory bias in favor of an overly 
pessimistic or even misanthropic worldview. How to decide between 
these competing accusations would require further reflection on what 
constitutes the difference between ideological rationalization and genuine 
attempts at making metaphysical sense of things. Wittgenstein once char- 
acterized the drive to set theoretical limits as disingenuously motivated. by 
a desire to transcend them. In his way of looking at things, presenting 
limits to the human understanding “satisfies a longing for the transcendent, 
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because in so far as people think they can see the ‘limits of human under- 
standing,’ they believe of course that they can see beyond them.”*° There is 
in the Prolegomena a strange reversal of this diagnosis. For Wittgenstein, the 
interest in setting boundaries reflected a suppressed. desire to traverse them; 
for Kant, our disposition to traverse the boundaries of experience masks the 
interest reason has in reminding us to stay within them. For both, however, 
our true interests are not immediately transparent to consciousness; to make 
them so, philosophy is required.” 


°° Wittgenstein (1980), 15. 

* Tam very grateful for feedback on earlier versions of this work from Tyke Nunez, Colin McQuillan, 
Eric Watkins and Peter Thielke. I also gained valuable feedback from audiences at the University of 
Luxembourg, the University of Bristol and King’s College London. 


CHAPTER 8 


Kant’s Argument Against Psychological Materialism 
in the Prolegomena 


Katharina Kraus 


Kant’s critical philosophy is commonly known for denying the claims of 
traditional metaphysics by limiting our capacity for cognition to possible 
experience and the objects of cognition to sensible appearances. 
Traditional metaphysical notions, such as God and the soul, are shown 
to be empirically empty and the alleged objects they refer to dubitable. 
This thread in Kant’s critical philosophy seems to make him a natural ally 
of materialist accounts of psychology, which try to explain psychological 
phenomena by appealing exclusively to their material manifestations, for 
instance in the brain, and which reject dualistic and idealistic positions 
that assume the existence of mental substances. Yet there is another 
thread in Kant’s critical philosophy — a thread that in fact leads him to 
reject all materialistic accounts of psychology. In the Paralogisms of the 
Critique of Pure Reason as well as in the Prolegomena, we find both these 
threads in close proximity: the rejection of the traditional (Cartesian) 
notion of the soul as a thinking substance, on the one hand, and the 
rejection of psychological materialism, on the other. It may surprise 
many readers that, in the Prolegomena, Kant rejects materialism precisely 
by appealing to a certain use of the idea of the soul. 

The so-called psychological ideas receive a condensed discussion in $§46— 
49. Therein, Kant makes the claim that the psychological ideas, that is, 
primarily “the idea of the complete subject (substantial)” (4:330; or the “idea 
of an absolute subject,” 4:334), “as a regulative principle, serves perfectly well 
to destroy completely all materialistic explanations of the inner appearances 
of our soul” (4:334). Here Kant indicates a use of the idea of soul — as a 
regulative principle — that is not only legitimate, but also beneficial for us in 
avoiding psychological materialism. Psychological materialism can be roughly 
understood as the thesis that all psychological phenomena, that is, what Kant 
calls inner appearances, can be sufficiently explained in terms of materialistic 
grounds; that is, grounds that concern only physico-material objects and their 
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determinations." As a consequence of psychological materialism, the empir- 
ical-psychological features of human beings are assumed to be causally 
determined by their physical (or physiological) features. To many readers, 
it seems obvious that Kant is not a materialist of this sort.” Some even think 
that Kant’s anti-materialism is a core commitment of his critical philosophy 
and directly follows from his transcendental idealism.? But what exactly is 
Kant’s argument for this claim? 

Despite its importance, Kant himself spends little effort on unpacking 
his cursory claim in the Prolegomena. In the first Critique, he discusses the 
threat of materialism only in the Paralogisms, alongside his rejection of 
spiritualism (or pneumatism). In the fourth A-Paralogism, he argues that 
neither materialism nor spiritualism supplies a legitimate foundation for 
explaining inner appearances.* In the second B-Paralogism, he demands in 
passing that we “not... be thrown into the lap of a soulless materialism” 
(B421). Subsequently, we find only few commentaries on this issue, and the 
ones available in the literature differ over what exactly Kant’s argument 
against psychological materialism may be.’ 

Karl Ameriks, for instance, reconstructs a general argument against 
materialism in the context of Kant’s transcendental idealism. According to 
this argument, Kant is committed to the claim that there are things in 
themselves, which cannot be spatially extended and which therefore cannot 
be material.° Eric Watkins refines this general argument for the case of 
psychological materialism by deploying more specific resources from the 
Paralogisms and Kant’s general conception of reason.” He argues that these 
specific resources give us sufficient reason to infer the existence of something 
(in certain respects) unconditioned: the logical subject of all one’s represen- 
tations, which cannot be material, since otherwise it would be conditioned. 

In contrast, Henry Allison draws mainly on Kant’s theory of apperception 
in order to reconstruct a Kantian argument against contemporary forms of 
non-reductive materialism, such as Davidson’s anomalous monism. ‘The 


* The addition ‘physico- indicates that these objects are given in space and time and are subject to the 
laws of physics. There is another use of the notion ‘material’ (or ‘matter’), as opposed to ‘formal’ (or 
‘form‘) in the context of Kant’s hylomorphic account of representation (e.g., CpR Azo/B34). For a 
helpful discussion, see Pollok (2017), 17-196. 

* E.g., Ameriks (2000), Allison (1989), Frierson (2014), Dyck (2014), Wuerth (2014), Watkins (2016). 
Ameriks distinguishes several kinds of materialism, all of which he takes Kant to reject; see Ameriks 
(2000), 27-83, 303-22. 

> See Watkins (2016), 1035 f., also Ameriks (2000), 302-22. 

+ See A379 and 383. By “spiritualism” (B420) or “pneumatism” (A379) Kant refers to theories according to 
which we can “cognize anything about the constitution of our [really existing] soul” (B420). 

> See Bxxxiv; Ameriks (2000), 303-22; Allison (1989); Watkins (2016). 

® See Ameriks (2000), 308-9. 7 Watkins (2016). 
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crucial point of Allison’s argument is that a material-causal explanation of 
one’s representations cannot capture “the unitary, self-conscious act by 
which I grasp the logical (not causal) connection of my representations.”*® 
To support this claim, Allison develops a specific reading of apperception as 
a capacity to become conscious of one’s spontaneous acts of thinking. 

None of these commentators puts particular emphasis on the idea of 
the soul or offers an explanation for why the idea’s regulative use fends off 
materialism.” These approaches seem legitimate in the context of the first 
Critique, since there the claim against materialism primarily occurs in the 
Paralogisms. The Paralogisms are meant to support Kant’s transcenden- 
tal idealism by revealing certain rationalist illusions. Moreover, they pick 
up important themes from his theory of apperception from the 
Deduction. Only in the Appendix to the Dialectic - a few hundred 
pages later — does Kant finally explore the regulative use of the idea of 
the soul, though without explicitly mentioning his anti-materialism. 
Nonetheless, the version of the anti-materialist claim in the 
Prolegomena makes it clear that what ‘destroys’ all materialistic explan- 
ations is precisely the idea of an absolute subject in its regulative use. But 
how exactly should we understand this regulative use and why does it 
watd off psychological materialism? 

This chapter aims to show that $$46-49 provide the essential 
elements for an argument against psychological materialism that 
appeals centrally to the regulative use of the psychological ideas. 
This novel construal of Kant’s anti-materialist argument will shed 
new light on his accounts of the empirical self, rather than the 
noumenal self or the logical subject. 

Section 8.1 contextualizes $§46—49. Section 8.2 introduces the psycho- 
logical ideas alongside two further notions that are central for Kant’s 
argument against psychological materialism, namely the notions of the 
thinking subject and of the object of inner sense. Section 8.3 then offers a 
reconstruction and analysis of Kant’s anti-materialist argument from the 
material provided in $§$46—49. Section 8.4 draws further consequences 
from this argument for his accounts of the empirical self and of psycho- 
logical explanations in the Prolegomena. When helpful in illuminating 
Kant’s argument, the chapter draws on the corresponding passages from 


the first Critique. 


8 Allison (1989), 210. 

° Dyck (2014), 217-225, elaborates on the regulative use of the idea of the soul for the purpose of a 
systematic study of empirical psychology, and hints at an anti-materialist argument in the Appendix 
to the Dialectic of the first Critique. 
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8.1 Metaphysics as a Determination of the Boundaries 
of the Empirical Use of Reason 


The Prolegomena is often taken to present a more popular version of the 
critical philosophy than the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which appeared two years earlier. Indeed, in the Prolegomena, Kant reacts 
to some of the criticism he has received regarding the A-edition of the first 
Critique. He is at pains to undermine the charge of idealism that many of 
his readers had leveled against him."° Yet he also develops new aspects of his 
critical philosophy in the Prolegomena, which leads to crucial revisions in 
the B-edition of the Critique. To rebut the charge of idealism, he puts 
greater emphasis on outer appearances and elaborates on the conditions of 
outer experience and those of the corresponding natural science, that is, 
physics. Importantly, in the Prolegomena, Kant shifts the focus from a 
critique and subsequent rejection of traditional dogmatic metaphysics to 
the more constructive — and somewhat bold — project of outlining a 
research program for any future metaphysics." So Kant’s aim is not so 
much a negative one of destroying traditional metaphysics by “limit[ing] 
leinschranken| the use of reason to possible experience alone” (4:351). 
Rather — more positively — Kant discerns the fundamental task of any 
future metaphysics as that of “determining the boundaries of pure reason” 
(4:351, emphasis added). For Kant, what is involved in this task is both to 
“guard the boundaries of our reason even with respect to its empirical use, 
and [to] set a limit to its pretensions” (4:352, emphasis added). Hence, the 
important positive contribution of metaphysics — as we will see — is 
precisely to determine the exact scope of the empirical use of reason in 
science. 

In the Prolegomena, Kant arrives at this conclusion through an investiga- 
tion of the guiding question whether metaphysics is possible as a science. Yo 
answer this question, Kant examines — in the three major parts of the work — 
the conditions of possibility of synthetic cognition a priori in three distinct 
spheres: in mathematics, in pure natural science (ie., the pure part of 
physics), and in metaphysics. In the first two parts, he employs the analytic 
method: he first assumes that there are in fact instances of synthetic cogni- 
tion a priori in mathematics and physics; then he analyses the conditions that 
make these instances possible; and finally, he draws conclusions regarding 
the conditions of synthetic cognition a priori in general. In the Third Part, 


See in particular the Géttingen Review (see Pollok (2001), ix—xxxix). 
" For helpful discussions of the relation between the Critique (both editions) and the Prolegomena, see 
Pollok (2001), ix—xxxix and Hatfield (2002). 
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the analytic method is not properly applicable since it is prima facie 
unclear whether metaphysics contains any synthetic cognitions a priori at 
all. Assuming it does would beg the guiding question of the whole work. 
The primary candidates for such cognitions in metaphysics would be the 
claims of traditional metaphysics, such as the claim that human beings 
have immortal souls. Yet, in line with the Dialectic of the first Critique, 
Kant rejects those claims and briefly rehearses his arguments for why 
those claims cannot be legitimately assumed as well-founded cognitions. 
The rejection of traditional metaphysics, however, is not the final con- 
clusion of the Prolegomena. Rather, in a similar vein as in the Appendix to 
the Dialectic of the Critique, Kant eventually defines a positive employ- 
ment for the so-called ideas of reason and thereby outlines the funda- 
mental task of any future metaphysics. 

According to Kant’s Conclusion of the Third Part, metaphysics is an 
intrinsically “dialectical endeavor of reason” (4:353), which contains the 
potential for error as much as it serves human cognition in a fundamental 
way. Metaphysics unavoidably arises from reason’s natural propensity to 
put forward certain ideas: these are “necessary concepts whose objects 
nevertheless cannot be given in any experience,” such as the ideas of the 
soul and of God (4:330). If these ideas are employed to determine objects, 
they inevitably lead to error. If employed correctly, however, they “serve 
not only actually to show us the boundaries of reason’s pure use, but also to 
show us the way to determine such boundaries” (4:353, emphasis added). So, 
for Kant, the positive contribution of metaphysics is precisely the deter- 
mination of the scope of the empirical use of reason. It does so by way of a 
critique that first — theoretically — discerns the boundaries of reason’s 
legitimate use and that then — practically — sets these boundaries as limits 
for any empirical inquiry.” 

In this sense — I shall argue — the idea of the soul not only can give rise to 
an erroneous spiritualism, if applied wrongly, but furthermore, if applied 
correctly, this idea determines the scope of all empirical investigations of 
our psychological nature. By discerning the exact boundaries of such 
investigations, the idea of the soul gives us a regulative principle by 
means of which we can limit all trans-boundary pretensions of empirical 
investigations into inner appearances, especially those of psychological 


" Kant sees this as a positive contribution of metaphysics, leading to a kind of cognition that is 
distinctive for metaphysics: “But since a boundary is itself something positive ... reason therefore, 
merely by expanding up to this boundary, partakes of a real, positive cognition .... But setting the 
boundary to the field of experience ... is indeed a cognition that is still left to reason from this 
standpoint” (4:36). 
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materialism. Or as Kant himself puts it: “the psychological idea .. . at least 
reveals clearly enough the inadequacy of [all] concepts of experience [to 
gain insight into the human soul], and thereby leads me away from 
materialism” (4:363). Hence, if we want to understand Kant’s argument 
against psychological materialism, we have to understand precisely the 
regulative use of the psychological idea that Kant indicates in the 
Prolegomena. 

In the Third Part, Kant devotes four sections (§§46—-49) to the so-called. 
psychological ideas. Despite using the plural, he never specifies which ideas 
are included among them, except for the central one, which is the “idea of 
the complete subject (substantial)” (4:330) or the idea “of an absolute 
subject” (4:334). In the Critique, Kant uses the term “idea of the soul” 
and. specifies further sub-concepts that are contained in it, such as “per- 
sonal identity” and “[seat of] a fundamental [mental] power” (A672/B700, 
also A683/B711). So, one may assume that the term ‘psychological ideas’ in 
the Prolegomena refers to this set of ideas. 

Kant’s discussion of these ideas in §§46—49 draws on the Deduction of 
the Categories and the Paralogisms in the A-Edition of the Critique, but 
also adds further material, which finds corresponding passages only in the 
B-Edition. In $46, he sets up the discussion by rehearsing the rationalist 
argument for the substantiality of the subject, which infers the conscious- 
ness of ourselves as “object, namely as the absolute subject itself” from the 
“consciousness of ourselves (the thinking subject)” (4:333, translation 
amended). This inference seems to follow from the discursive nature of 
‘pure reason’: reason “demands that for each predicate of a thing we should 
seek its appropriate subject, but that for this subject, which is in turn 
necessarily only a predicate, we should seek its subject again, and so forth to 
infinity” (4:333). This iterative procedure eventually leads to the idea of an 
absolute subject. Yet though “it does appear” to us that this idea of reason 
denotes something real, that is, the “substantial itself,” reason’s “expect- 
ation is disappointed” and the argument must fail (4:333). The reason for 
this failure lies in the conflation of different notions of ‘subject’ in the 
rationalist argument. These notions include ‘absolute subject,’ ‘thinking 
subject’ and ‘object of inner sense’ (see Section 8.2). 

In the subsequent sections, Kant elaborates on these notions and shows 
that none of them gives us sufficient reason to accept the rationalist claim 
that the soul is a simple substance. In $47, Kant draws on insights from the 
Deduction (i.e., the doctrine of apperception) and the first Paralogism of 
Substantiality (see A361 ff.) to conclude that the notion of the thinking 
subject cannot be proven to entail the concept of substance, denoting that 
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which persists in time, since the latter could only be meaningfully applied 
with regard to experience. In $48, Kant argues that if we want to infer 
persistence from the “concept of the soul as substance,” we can do so only 
with respect to experience and hence “only during the life of a human 
being” (4:334). Yet he spares us the details of his argument, suggesting that 
“proof will doubtless be granted us” (4:334). In consequence, he rejects all 
proofs of the immortality of the soul beyond death and anticipates his later 
Refutation of Mendelssohn’s Proof of the Immortality of the Soul in the 
B-Paralogisms (see B413-20). The claim that the persistence of the soul can 
be proven in life seems to be in tension with the conclusion of $47 and will 
require further unpacking, which I will provide.” Finally, $49 contains a 
dense discussion of Cartesian problematic idealism and Berkeleyan dog- 
matic idealism, both of which Kant rejects. Instead, Kant promotes his 
own transcendental (or formal) idealism, which allows for the empirical 
reality of both inner and outer appearances. Kant injects this section to 
fend off the charge of idealism that the fourth A-Paralogism provoked in 
many of his readers. Kant later develops this line of argument into the 
Refutation of Idealism, which he adds to the System of Principles in the 
B-Edition.* 

In order to establish my claim that $§46-49 present the essential 
elements for an argument against psychological materialism, I first elabor- 
ate on the notions of the subject that Kant appeals to. In the subsequent 
sections, I then offer a reconstruction of the argument. 


8.2 The Absolute Subject, the Thinking Subject 
and the Object of Inner Sense 


The starting point of Kant’s argument is a distinction between different 
notions of the subject — notions that are typically conflated in the argu- 
ments offered in traditional metaphysics. In $46, Kant distinguishes the 
following three notions (emphases added): 


(St) the “idea of the complete subject (substantial)” (4:330) or the “concept 
of an absolute subject” (4:334), 


Kant repeats the claim regarding the soul’s persistence “in life” in the Refutation of Mendelssohn’s 
proof, but there he acknowledges that this claim presupposes the application of the concept of 
persistence to the human embodied being, which is an “object of outer sense” (B415). See Sections 8.3 
and 8.4. 

4 See B274-9. 
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(S2)_ the “I” as “thinking subject,” as “thinking self,” or as “ultimate subject 
of thinking” (4:334), which is the “representation of apperception” 
(4:334 n), 

(S3) the “I” as “a designation of the object of inner sense” (4:334). 


Moreover, he draws on: 


(S4)_ the classic definition of a substance as that which “cannot again be 
thought as the predicate of some other subject” (4:334).” 


Interestingly, whereas Kant identifies (S1) as a concept according to his 
taxonomy of representations, even though there may not be anything in 
experience corresponding to it, he by contrast explicitly denies that (S2) 
and. (S3) should be understood as concepts in the common sense. A brief 
analysis of this denial will prove helpful to understand his argument against 
psychological materialism. 

According to Kant’s taxonomy of representations, “concepts” are general 
representations that relate to objects in a “mediate” way, namely “by means 
of a mark, which can be common to several things” (A320/B377). When we 
think an object through a concept, we detect ‘marks’ that are instantiated by 
the object and which make the object suitable to be reflected under the 
concept. The marks that are specified by the concept give rise to a set of 
predicates that are contained in it.® For instance, the concept ‘cat’ contains 
the predicates ‘four-footed,’ ‘carnivorous’ and ‘furry.’ 

Kant denies that the term “I” is “a concept through which anything 
might be thought” because “it could then be used as a predicate for other 
things, or contain such predicates in itself” (4:334 n). This, however, he 
thinks is impossible for “I.” To understand this claim, we have to draw on 
Kant’s theory of apperception, as he himself indicates in the corresponding 
footnote. The term “I” as the “representation of apperception” is part of 
the “I think” that — according to the B-Deduction — “must be able to 
accompany all my representations” for those representations to mean 
something for me (B131).'7 While, in the Critique, Kant at times calls the 


*. This logical notion of subject has been considered in various interpretations of the Transcendental 
Deduction and the Paralogisms, e.g., Carl (1997), Rosefeldt (2000, 2016). 

© There is a controversy as to what exactly, for Kant, a ‘mark’ is and, in particular, whether it is (a) 
sensible, i.e., an aspect of intuition that merely corresponds to a concept, or (b) in some sense already 
conceptual. My argument can remain neutral on this issue. For discussion, see Longuenesse (1998) 
and Allison (2004). 

* In the A-Edition, Kant introduces the phrase “I think” only in the Paralogisms (A341/B399) and calls 
it the “formal proposition of apperception” (A354, also A343/B4o1, 398). For my analysis, | draw on 
the B-Deduction, since the Prolegomena can be seen as leading up to the revisions that Kant makes in 
the B-Edition (see Pollok (2001), ix-xxxix and Kant (2002), 31-42). 
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‘T of apperception a ‘concept,’ he nonetheless echoes the claim of the 
Prolegomena, stating that “I” is a “simple and in content for itself wholly 
empty representation ... of which one cannot even say that it is a concept, 
but a mere consciousness that accompanies every concept” (A346/B404). 

The basic idea of his doctrine of apperception is that all representations, if 
they are to be meaningful for the subject, have to be related to the subject such that 
the subject can become conscious of them and eventually represent herself as 
having those representations. A representation R becomes suitably related to 
the subject S if all its constituents are synthesized in one and the same 
consciousness — the subject’s consciousness.” This synthesis of apperception 
can be made explicit by adding the phrase ‘I think’ to RX. Yet by adding ‘I think,’ 
one does not positively specify anything about the subject S who represents 
something through R. That is, one does not think anything particular through 
predicates that may be contained in the ‘T think.’ So ‘I think’ does not function 
as an ordinary concept through which a subject represents an object as being 
such-and-such. For instance, by thinking something through the concept ‘red,’ 
the subject determines something as red. By contrast, ‘I think’ is “the general 
expression” (B138) of the necessary relation that any representation R (and its 
manifold constituents) must have to the subject S, if Sis able to be conscious of 
R. By adding ‘I think’ to a representation R, I make explicit a formal condition 
that must be fulfilled by 2, if 1am able to be conscious of R and hence to use R 
to cognize something. Therefore, ‘I think’ expresses only a transcendental 
condition of cognition, which turns out to be the form of self-consciousness 
in general. Yet by adding ‘I think,’ I do not determine myself through the 
marks of the predicates ‘thinking’ and ‘subject. 

This conclusion raises the question of what it would mean to determine 
myself as a subject. In §46, Kant considers two options. Firstly, employing 
the empirical use of reason, I can consider the “predicates of inner sense,” 
that is, all my representations that appear to me in my empirical conscious- 
ness, and thereby consider myself as an “object of inner sense” according to 
the conditions of experience (4:334). Secondly, employing the transcendent, 
that is, unlimited, use of reason, I can follow reason’s natural tendency to 
seek further and further conditions of my representations and eventually 
represent myself through the “determinate concept of an absolute subject,” 
which represents a “substantial” (4:333). I discuss both options in turn. 


8 Kant calls this unity condition the “anscendental unity of self-consciousness” (B132) since it is a 
formal condition that makes the cognition of objects possible. 

*° For closer discussion and defense of this reading of ‘I think’ as the mere expression of the reflexive 
relation of representations to the subject, see Freitag and Kraus (2020). My reconstruction of Kant's 
argument, however, does not hinge on this reading. 
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Regarding the first option, Kant argues that the ‘T’ of apperception can 
only ever be used as “a designation of the object of inner sense,” by which 
we cannot further cognize this object through any predicate (4:334). That 
is, the ‘T’ of apperception relates in some sense to that which is given in 
inner sense, namely inner appearances, and therefore ‘designates’ what one 
may call the ‘object of inner sense.’ Yet in doing so, the ‘P precisely does 
not function as a determinate concept of an object in the ordinary sense, 
even if it is combined with some inner intuition. It can only mediate “the 
referring of inner appearances to their unknown subject,” but it cannot 
represent this “unknown subject” as a persisting object through time (4:334). 

Even if we find an “immediate intuition” of the “consciousness of 
ourselves (as thinking subject[s])” (4:334, translation amended), this intu- 
ition gives us “nothing more than a feeling of an existence without the least 
concept” (4:334 n, emphasis added). The phrase ‘feeling of an existence’ has 
sparked a controversy in the literature, since it is unclear why the synthesis 
of apperception would result in a feeling, rather than a concept. It has 
prompted some commentators to assume that the self-consciousness based 
on transcendental apperception is in fact an existential self-consciousness. 
These commentators conceive of this type of self-consciousness either 
along the lines of Descartes’ Cogito or — what is perhaps more likely 
Kant’s source of inspiration — in the vein of what some empiricist-inclined 
German rationalists, such as Tetens, called the “feeling of oneself” 
(Selbstgefiihl).”° The idea of an existential self-consciousness finds an 
echo in the B-Deduction, for instance, in the claim that “[t]he / think 
expresses the act of determining my existence” (B157 n). These claims have 
to be taken with a grain of salt, since — as I have argued elsewhere — Kant 
does not always clearly distinguish the ‘I think’ as a formal representation 
from its empirical manifestation.” As a formal representation, it expresses 
the condition that transcendental apperception imposes on representations 
in order for them to be meaningful. Only if the ‘I think’ is in fact attached 
to a representation and hence occurs in empirical consciousness, can it go 
together with some sort of existential self-consciousness.** Since ‘I think’ 
itself is not a concept in the proper sense, such existential self-consciousness 
cannot be understood as an existential judgment (about myself) in the 
proper sense. Kant may have — for lack of a better term — called such 


*° E.g., Carl (1997). See Tetens (1777). For the historical context, see Thiel (201m). 

™ Freitag and Kraus (2020). 

* Tn the B-Paralogisms, Kant distinguishes between the ‘I think’ (taken problematically) — as the 
formal representation of apperception — and the ‘I think’ (taken empirically) — as the empirical 
manifestation of apperception in someone’s empirical consciousness (see B422-3 n, B428-9). 
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existential self-consciousness, which is merely a manifestation of the formal 
‘T think’ in inner intuition, a ‘feeling of existence.’ 

In $47, Kant argues further that the ‘I of apperception can never 
contain the predicate ‘persistence,’ and thus can never determine some- 
thing as persistent, by appealing to the first Analogy of Experience, that is, 
the principle of substantiality as persistence. This means that, on the basis 
of apperception alone, even if the ‘I think’ is manifest in empirical con- 
sciousness, we cannot infer the persistence of the thinking subject. The ‘T 
of apperception merely designates (i.e., refers to) the object of inner sense, 
without determining such object (i.e., thinking the object through the marks of 
a predicate).” 

With respect to the second option — employing the transcendent, not 
empirically limited use of reason — we can form the idea of an absolute 
subject. Yet in order to use this idea as a “determinate concept of an 
absolute subject,” something must be shown to exist that corresponds to 
this idea (4:333). Yet no corresponding object can be given to us in 
experience, nor can the ‘I’ of apperception in other ways be shown to 
refer to something ‘substantial.’ Hence, the idea cannot be shown to 
successfully refer to something existing and therefore remains empty. 
The subject as “the substantial” must in principle remain “unknown” to 
us (4:334). Any determinate use of this idea that disregards this insight will 
inevitably lead to error.** 

The main theses regarding the different notions of subject that Kant 
argues for in §§46-49 can be summarized as follows: 


(a) ‘T of apperception is not a concept through which an object can be 
determined, but only the “designation” of the object of inner sense 
(4:334) ($46). 

(b) More specifically, ‘I’ of apperception does not determine a persistent 
substance and hence does not contain the predicate of persistent 
substance (947). 


Moreover, he adds the following claims: 


(c) The persistence of the “soul” (as an “object of inner sense”) can be 
assumed “in life,” though not beyond death (4:335) ($48). 


* Tn the B-Paralogisms, he spells out more clearly why the first Analogy cannot be applied in the case 
of merely inner intuition (see, e.g., B420 and Kraus (2019)). 

*4 On Watkins's (2016) interpretation, by contrast, the existence of the subject can be proven in some 
indeterminate way, though it cannot be cognized as a substance. 
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(d) The “appearances of the inner sense proves the reality | Wirklichkeit] of 


my soul (as an object of inner sense)” as much as outer appearances 
prove the reality of bodies (in both cases only if these appearances are 
in accordance with laws of experience) (4:336, emphasis added) ($49). 


Let us now turn to Kant’s argument against psychological materialism. 


8.3. Kant’s Argument Against Psychological Materialism 


Recall, firstly, that psychological materialism can roughly be understood as 
the thesis that all inner appearances, for example, a person’s thoughts, 
perceptions, imaginings, feelings and desires, can be sufficiently 
explained in terms of materialistic grounds, that is, grounds that concern 
exclusively physico-material objects and their states.” If this thesis were 
true, the empirical-psychological nature of human beings could be fully 
explained in terms of their physical (or physiological) nature, for 
example, by means of neuroscientific explanations that concern only a 
person’s brain. 

Recall, moreover, Kant’s claim that the “idea of an absolute subject,” “as 
a regulative principle, serves perfectly well to destroy completely all materi- 
alistic explanations of the inner appearances of our soul” (4:334). The 
notion of destroying all materialistic explanation points to a reductio ad 
absurdum strategy. So let us start, for the sake of the argument, with the 
following thesis, which is supported by psychological materialism: 


(1) An inner appearanceA can be sufficiently explained by a materialistic ground 7. 


In general, an explanatory ground, for Kant, explains why something is 
the case, which can then be seen as the ground’s consequence.”° A ground 
can be understood in terms of the following conditional: “A ground is 
something which, if it is posited (posito), something else is posited 
(ponitur)” (AA 28:11). Here ‘positing [setzen]’ should be taken broadly 
to include the positing of a judgment as the relation of concepts, as well as 
the positing of the existence of an object that instantiates a particular 
concept.” To find an explanatory ground in the field of empirical 
inquiries requires real grounds. In this case, the grounding relation cannot 


* For the notion of ‘physico-material objects,’ see footnote 1. The notion of person is primarily used in 
a neutral sense, without implying anything about its metaphysical constitution. 

48 E.g., Metaphysics Mrongovius, Kant (1997b), 29:806 ff.; Metaphysics Herder, Kant (1997b), 28:11. 

*” An explanatory (or antecedently determining) ground should be distinguished from an epistemic 
ground, i.e., a reason to believe (or for another epistemic attitude toward the proposition) that 
something is the case. See Stang (2019). 
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be explained by logical principles and conceptual analysis alone. Rather, 
it typically requires the positing of something existent, viz. the ground, to 
explain the existence of the consequence.”* For instance, the existence of 
an accident is grounded in the existence of the substance in which it 
inheres; an effect is grounded in the cause from which it follows. 

So, ifthe material ground M is to explain A, then it must be a real ground 
that explains the occurrence of A in a person’s empirical consciousness. A 
material ground, by definition, concerns exclusively physico-material objects 
and their states, and its existence can be posited on the basis of outer 
appearances. According to the first Analogy, which states that “[a]|I appear- 
ances contain that which persists (substance) as the object itself, and that 
which can change as its mere determination” (A182), we can cognize these 
outer appearances as the determinations of a persistent substance (or set of 
substances). Hence, the existence of a (set of) persistent material object(s), 
here called O, in which these appearances inhere, can now be understood as 
the real ground of A.” We obtain: 


(2) The existence of a material persistent substance O is a necessary condition of 
the existence of A. 


If we consider O together with certain initial spatiotemporal conditions C 
and a set of laws of nature L, for example, the laws of physics, which govern 
the alterations of O, according to the Principle of Causation, that is, the 
Second Analogy, then we are able to formulate not only a necessary, but 
also a sufficient condition for the existence of A: 


(2’) The existence of the material persistent substance O, together with a set of 
initial conditions Cand a set of laws of nature L, is a sufficient ground of the 
existence of A° 


If we employ Kant’s language of ‘subjects’ and ‘predicates’ from the 
Prolegomena, then it follows: 


(3) A can be determined as a predicate of O.* 


28 


See Metaphysics Herder, Kant (1997b), 28:43 £. For discussion, see Stang (2019). 
Kant also appeals to a similar line of argument in §49 in which he argues that from the occurrence of 
(outer or inner) appearance we can infer the “existence [Wirklichkeit, sometimes also Dasein]” of the 


29 


corresponding object, i.e., the soul or a body (e.g., 4:336). 

On ‘sufficient ground,’ see Metaphysics L,, Kant (1997b), 28:552; Metaphysics Mrongovius, Kant 
(1997b), 29:817. 

In the Prolegomena, Kant explicates the iterative process by which reason seeks more and more 
general conditions, viz. grounds, of appearances in terms of seeking “for each predicate of a thing .. . 
its appropriate subject” (4:33). 
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Determining A as a predicate of O can here be understood broadly as 
judging that A is determined by O, for instance, as an accident that inheres 
in O or as an effect that follows from a capacity of O. 

According to Kant’s doctrine of apperception (see (a) in Section 8.2), A— 
as a representation occurring in a person’s consciousness — must have a 
necessary relation to the representing subject S, if the subject can represent 
something through A. So, we can add: 


(4) Having a relation to the thinking subject S is a necessary condition of A. 


Applying the results of Kant’s discussion in §§46-47 regarding the non- 
determinability of the thinking subject in terms of persistence (see (b) in 
Section 8.2), we obtain: 


(5) Scannot be determined as something persistent in time, nor as the predicate of 
something persistent in time. 


With S, we now have another ground, that is, a necessary condition, of A, 
but with opposing characteristics compared to O. This implies the follow- 
ing contradictions: 


(6) Either if O is a necessary condition of Sand O together with Cand L is a 
sufficient condition of S, then S$ can be determined as a predicate of 
something persistent, O— which contradicts (5). 


(7) Or if S is a necessary condition of O, then O together with Cand Z is not a 
sufficient condition of A — which contradicts (2’). 


(8) Therefore, it is false that A is necessarily conditioned by O and sufficiently 
conditioned by O, C and L (assuming that it is true that S is a necessary 
condition of A). 


(9) Therefore, A is not sufficiently explicable by a material ground G, which, 
however, contradicts the basic materialist thesis. 


Hence, this reductio argument refutes the materialist thesis. Yet this argu- 
ment may raise some objections. 

Firstly, one may object that Kant’s acknowledgement in $48 that the 
persistence of the soul can be assumed ‘in life’ would count against my 
reconstruction (see (c) in Section 8.2). The reductio assumption basically 
implies a contradiction between two determinations of A — namely 
between A’s being a predicate of a materially persistent substance and 
A’s being a predicate of something that cannot be cognized as a persistent 
substance. But if Kant really thought that these two determinations 
would rule each other out, then the assumption that A is a predicate of 
a soul “the persistence of [which] during life can be inferred” (4:333) 
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would similarly rule out A’s being a predicate of something that cannot be 
cognized as a persistent substance. The Refutation of Mendelssohn’s 
Proof, which Kant adds in the B-Edition, makes it more explicit that 
the concept of persistence can be applied to the soul, not on the grounds 
that it is an object of inner sense, but because in life it is “bound up” 
(B415) with a human body and such body can be cognized as a persistent 
object of outer sense.** This is in line with Kant’s general claims that 
persistence can be proven only of something material and that in inner 
sense nothing is given that can be cognized through the concept of 
persistence. Nonetheless, as we will see in Section 8.4, Kant allows for 
an analogical application of ‘persistence’ in the case of inner appearances 
such that it can be used to hypothetically assume an object of inner sense 
for the purpose of cognizing inner appearances. 

Secondly, one may object that there are different types of grounds 
involved in this argument: S — as the subject of apperception — must be 
understood as a logical ground of A, whereas O (together with Cand L) is 
taken to be a real ground of A. So the contradictions that follow from 
the disjunction in premises (6) and (7) could be resolved by acknowledg- 
ing that Sand O just establish different kinds of conditions of A and that, 
therefore, neither of them has to be a condition of the other. Yet it is 
questionable whether A’s relation to S$ is purely logical. Even though 
Kant’s point in the Deduction of the Categories (and in the Paralogisms) 
is that the unity of apperception does not imply the existence of a substan- 
tial thinking subject, it nonetheless seems to be a real, that is, nonlogical, 
condition on the possibility of cognition. It must be a nonlogical ground 
because solely by analyzing the marks of the concept ‘unity of appercep- 
tion’ by means of logical principles, one cannot explain the possibility of 
cognition of objects of experience. Kant, therefore, calls it an “a priori 
ground” because it rests on a synthetic unity of appearances (A177/B220, 
also Ags).°* Hence, we cannot explain the occurrence of an inner appear- 
ance (as “predicate of inner sense”) and the possibility for that appearance 
to be cognized in inner experience without appealing to the synthetic 
relations that the appearance must have to (and within) the unity of 
apperception, which goes beyond a merely logical relation. 

Let me assess how my reconstruction of the argument fares in compari- 
son with the other versions. Allison appeals merely to Kant’s doctrine of 


* Tn the Refutation of Idealism, Kant explicitly argues that a persistent substance can be cognized by 
means of the intuition of something physico-material (see B274—9). 

* On the distinction between logical and real grounds, see Stang (2019). 

4 Fora discussion of real non-causal grounds, see Stang (2019), 98. 
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apperception and in particular to “the unitary, self-conscious act by which 
I grasp the logical (not causal) connection of my representations” and 
which cannot be captured by a materialistic explanation.” Allison’s train of 
thought is broadly in line with my argument, especially regarding premises 
(4) and (5) that concern the subject of apperception and regarding the 
contradictions I construe in premises (6) and (7). Yet Allison’s argument 
draws heavily on a particular reading of apperception, according to which 
apperception is understood as the self-consciousness of one’s own acts of 
“spontaneity” or “self-activity,” that is, a kind of “logical freedom.”*° By 
contrast, my argument can remain neutral on what exactly apperception is, 
except for the claim that it mediates a necessary relation between subject 
and representation. More importantly, Allison cannot make sense of why 
Kant claims we nonetheless should assume a persistent soul as an idea of 
reason. So, if Allison’s reconstruction were the whole story, then we would 
still lack an account of why inner appearances can be cognized in the first 
place and of how they can be causally explained. If the doctrine of 
apperception were even interpreted as a claim regarding the self-conscious- 
ness of the spontaneous subject as a thing-in-itself (a conclusion that 
Allison does not explicitly draw), then this would even rule out any 
deterministic explanation, including psychological explanations, of inner 
appearances. 

Ameriks and Watkins appeal to Kant’s doctrine of transcendental ideal- 
ism: their versions of the argument rest on the assumption that the subject 
of apperception cannot be an appearance and consequently cannot be 
identical with a material object altogether. While my reconstruction does 
not conflict with this assumption, it has the advantage that it does not have 
to establish this problematic claim. In particular, it does not have to assume 
an ontological commitment, as Watkins suggests, that a single unified 
subject exists —distinct from a material substance— as the real condition 
of representations, even though we cannot cognize its real constitution.*” 
For even a negative claim or a general existential claim with regard to things 
in themselves may in fact overstep the bounds of a legitimate use of reason. 

Hence, my reconstruction of the argument effectively shows that some 
aspects of inner appearances cannot be sufficiently explained in terms of their 
being a predicate (or determination) of a persistent material object. To prevent 
us from reducing inner appearances to material conditions, it is beneficial to 
assume merely regulatively that they relate to something xonmaterial that 


35 Allison (1989), 210. 3° Allison (1989), 190. >” See Watkins (2016), 1047. 
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underlies all inner appearances. The idea of the soul — in its regulative use — 
mediates precisely this assumption, to which I now turn. 


8.4 The Regulative Use of the Psychological Ideas 


In what follows, I show how the regulative use of the idea of the soul 
features in Kant’s anti-materialist argument. For Kant, this regulative use is 
precisely what “leads [us] away from materialism” (4:363) and helps us in 
finding psychological, rather than physico-material, explanations of inner 
appearances. 

In Section 8.1, I argued that, for Kant, the task of any future metaphysics 
is both to determine and to “guard the boundaries of our reason even with 
respect to its empirical use” (4:352). In order to use reason adequately in 
empirical inquiries within a particular domain of nature, we not only need 
to — theoretically — determine the boundaries of reason’s legitimate use 
within this domain, but also — practically — keep our inquiries within these 
boundaries. For this endeavor of metaphysics, the ideas of reason prove 
indispensable, because they serve “to show us the way to determine such 
boundaries” (4:353). 

The psychological ideas in their regulative use serve precisely this task for 
inquiries into the psychological nature of human beings. The idea of the 
soul determines, rather than an object of cognition in the proper sense, the 
boundaries of all psychological inquiries and the legitimate use of reason 
within these boundaries. The specific problem of psychology is that no 
object of inner sense can be cognized in accordance with the determining 
principles of persistent substance and. of objective causation, that is, the 
First and Second Analogy.** Nonetheless, we seek deterministic explan- 
ations of mental states and more general psychological properties. We want 
to know the causes of certain mental states, such as feelings, thoughts or 
desires, and draw inferences regarding the effects these states may cause. A 
psychological explanation typically consists in citing an explanatory 
ground, for example, a psychological disposition, as the cause from 
which the mental state to be explained follows as part of an objectively 
ordered series of inner appearances, which can be determined according to 
a necessary rule. 

On the one hand, the idea of the soul used as a determining concept of 
something is useless, since no sensible object can be given that corresponds 
to it. It does not provide us with a determining principle for seeking 


38 See also Kraus (2019). 
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psychological explanations, such as the Analogies of Experience in the case 
of outer experience, as Kant states: 


In explaining the appearances of the soul, we can be completely indifferent 
as to whether it is a simple substance or not; for we are unable through any 
possible experience to make the concept of a simple being sensorily intelli- 
gible, ... and this concept ... therefore ... cannot serve as a principle of 
explanation of that which supplies inner or outer experience. (4:331) 


On the other hand, reason demands the complete cognition of all 
conditions of an inner appearance: 


pure reason ... demands completeness in the use of the understanding in 
the connection of experience. This completeness can, however, only be a 
completeness of principles, but not of intuitions and objects. (4:332) 


My proposal is that the idea of the soul, in its regulative use, outlines 
precisely the completeness of principles for the psychological domain. It 
does so, not by completely determining an inner appearance as the deter- 
mination of a persistent object, but by offering a regulative principle for 
seeking the completeness of psychological explanations. More precisely, 
the idea provides a relational principle according to which inner appear- 
ances can be related to one another and to the whole of inner appearances, 
as if they all inhered in a common substance, without thereby determining 
such a substance. The idea merely “designates” an “object of inner sense” to 
which all inner appearances must be thought of as being related and 
thereby mediates “the referring of inner appearances to their unknown 
subject” (3:334). The idea thus is “only a representation of that to which all 
thinking stands in relation (relatione accidentis)” (3:334 n). 

Kant indicates in the Prolegomena — without giving a detailed account — 
that the regulative use of an idea of reason is an analogical application of a 
determining concept that cannot be properly employed (see $58, 4:357— 
60). Such analogical application helps us to walk the thin line between 
reductionism and dogmatic idealism. Concerning the idea of God, Kant 
writes: 


we think the world as if it derived from a supreme reason as regards its 
existence and inner determination; whereby [on the one hand] we in part 
cognize the constitution belonging to it (the world) itself, without presum- 
ing to want to determine that of its cause in itself, and, on the other hand, we 
in part posit the basis of this constitution (the rational form of the world) in 
the relation of the highest cause to the world, not finding the world by itself 
sufficient thereto. (4:359-60) 
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By hypothetically assuming (here indicated by the phrase “as if) that God 
exists as the supreme reason and highest cause of the world, we do not ‘find 
the world by itself sufficient’ and therefore do not reduce all phenomena to 
natural causes that we can cognize. Rather, we allow for nonnatural causes 
such as human morality and freedom. Nonetheless, we are not allowed to 
explain any worldly matter by appealing to God in a positive sense, that is, 
by determining God as the cause of some particular worldly appearance, as 
this would lead to an unfounded dogmatic idealism. 

Similarly, the idea of the soul helps us to walk the thin line between 
materialism and spiritualism. The idea of the soul is a placeholder for 
something unknowable and uncognizable, but as such it has an important 
contribution to psychological research: by hypothetically assuming the 
soul as a mon-material point of reference (‘relatione accidentis’) to which 
all inner appearances are related, we do not reduce these appearances to 
material conditions of persistent substances, which are the only kind of 
substances we can cognize. Rather, we allow for mental causation, human 
self-determination, and eventually character formation. Nonetheless, we 
are not allowed to explain any inner appearance by appealing to the soul in 
a positive sense, that is, by determining the soul as an immaterial thinking 
substance in which all mental states inhere, since this would lead to an 
unfounded spiritualism. 

In its negative function, the idea of the soul saves psychological explan- 
ations from their complete reduction to materialistic explanations. The 
idea serves as a placeholder for a concept that is determinatively unavailable 
and that therefore cannot be specified on the basis of experience. It reminds 
us of the fact that psychological explanations cannot be fully reduced to 
concepts that seemingly fill this placeholder, such as the concept of my 
brain. We would be led astray if we ignored this substitute and replaced it 
by concepts of material objects. Hence, the idea of the soul “destroys all 
materialistic explanations,’ since it destroys all attempts and pretensions of 
reason to go beyond its boundary and cognize something that is non- 
cognizable. 

In its positive function, the idea of the soul first makes possible psycho- 
logical explanations of inner appearances by providing an intellectual tool 
for representing the connections among inner appearances and their causal 
dependencies. Ideas of reason are intellectual tools to represent the whole 
of (a certain sphere of) experience.” Employing them as regulative 


» Tn the Critique, an idea of reason is introduced as the concept of “the totality of conditions to a given 
conditioned thing,” which “contains a ground of synthesis for what is conditioned” (A322/B379). 
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principles, they demand us to keep extending the sphere of cognitions by 
searching for more and more real conditions of appearances. The idea of 
the soul represents the mental whole to which all inner appearances belong 
and thereby makes it possible for us to represent these appearances as 
causally related ‘parts’ within the whole.*° 

In this positive function, Kant’s conception of the soul sheds new light 
on his account of the empirical self. Metaphorically speaking, we can 
understand the empirical self as a center of gravity for inner appearances.” 
In the case of physical gravitation, the motion of all material bodies that are 
subject to the gravitational forces of a center of gravity can be determined 
in relation to this center, but the gravitational forces at the center itself 
cannot be determined, since they would go to infinity. Similarly, we can 
now understand the empirical self as the center to which all inner appear- 
ances must stand in relation. The changes of a person’s mental states and 
their causal connections can be determined only in relation to this center, 
though without ever determining the center itself. The idea of the soul — as 
the concept of an absolute mental substance — denotes precisely this center — 
the whole of mental states or just the empirical self— without determining it. 

We can now understand Kant’s initially surprising conclusion in $49 that 
the reality of the soul is as objectively true as the reality (Wirklichkeit) of 
bodies (see (d) in Section 8.2). Put differently, the idea of the soul denotes 
something as real as that which is denoted by the concept of a material body, 
namely the whole of mental states that make up the empirical self (as 
opposed. to the whole of material parts that make up the substantial body). 
The reality of my empirical self is as certain as the reality of my material 
body, despite the fact that, unlike my body, my empirical self cannot be 
cognized as a persistent substance. Both kinds of reality can give rise to 
illusions: “dream|[s]” about external objects or an “imagination [Eimbildung]” 
about myself (3:337). Neither of them is more fundamental than the other; 
they are equally fundamental for understanding the empirical nature of 
human beings and, therefore, not reducible to one another.** 


4° In the Critique, the idea of the soul is characterized as “the concept of the absolute (unconditioned) 
unity of the thinking subject” (A334/B391) and of the “systematic unity of all appearances of inner 
sense” (A682/B710). Such unity is asswmed to complete the synthesis of ad/ one’s conditioned 
representations (see A323/B379) and hence to be the subsistent ground in which all one’s represen- 
tations inhere (see A673/B7o1). 

This metaphor is employed by contemporary philosophers of mind, such as Dennett (1992). 

In §49, Kant seems to support a parity view, according to which inner experience is on a par with 
outer experience and is therefore structurally subject to the same transcendental conditions. In the 
later Refutation of Idealism, which shares much of the line of thought with §49, Kant takes back this 
parity claim. See Kraus (2019). 
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Moreover, we can understand Kant’s surprising conclusion regarding 
the persistence of the soul ‘in life.” We do not determine ourselves as 
persistent in life (except for determining the persistence of our physio- 
logical body). Nonetheless, we are justified in hypothetically assuming — in 
the analogical sense discussed earlier — the persistence of the mental whole 
that is constituted by our inner appearances. This assumption gives us the 
sense of personal identity without which we would not be able to make 
sense of our mental life. 

Finally, the idea of the soul has practical relevance. Only if I understand 
myself as an empirical self who is identical throughout time can I have 
agency with regard to my mental states and my actions. On the level of 
psychological research, the idea serves to ‘guard’ the scientists against all 
transgressions of the legitimate boundaries of reason: it guards against 
spiritualism — that is, against cognizing a mental substance — and against 
materialism — that is, explaining all empirical-psychological phenomena 
exclusively in terms of physico-material substances and their states. A 
regulative employment of the idea helps the empirical psychologists to 
walk the thin line between spiritualism and materialism. 


8.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have reconstructed — on the basis of $$46-49 — an 
argument against psychological materialism that appeals centrally to the 
regulative use of the psychological ideas. My reconstruction has shown 
how the idea of the soul, “as a regulative principle, serves perfectly well to 
destroy completely all materialistic explanations of the inner appearances 
of our soul” (4:334). I have defended this argument against possible objec- 
tions and shown the advantages of my reconstruction over alternative ones. 
Furthermore, my reconstruction has shed light on Kant’s account of the 
empirical self: the empirical self is that which is cognized qua its inner 
appearances occurring in empirical consciousness, yet without ever cog- 
nizing the thinking subject as a persisting substance that underlies all these 
appearances. The idea of the soul in its regulative use serves as a placeholder 
for the unknowable subject, which must be assumed as the nonmaterial 
point of reference for all inner appearances in order to make psychological 
explanations of them possible, without lapsing into materialism. 


* Elsewhere I develop what I called the se/-formation view of the psychological person, according to 
which a person forms herself as a mental whole in the process of her mental life through realizing her 
mental capacities under the guiding idea of the soul (See Kraus (2020)). 


CHAPTER 9 


The Marriage of Metaphysics and Geometry 


in Kant’s Prolegomena 


James Messina 


9.1 Introduction 


As various commentators have noted, Kant was engaged in a lifelong struggle 
to achieve what he calls in the 1756 Physical Monadology a “marriage” of 
metaphysics and geometry (Kant (1992d), 1:475).' On the one hand, this 
involved showing that metaphysics and geometry are complementary, des- 
pite the seemingly irreconcilable conflicts between these disciplines and 
between their respective advocates, the Leibnizian-Wolffians and the 
Newtonians. On the other hand, it involved defining the terms of their 
union, which meant, among other things, articulating their respective roles 
in grounding Newtonian natural science, whose crowning achievement was 
the inverse-square law of gravitation. While Kant changed his mind between 
the pre-critical and critical periods about the nature of metaphysics and 
geometry, he continued to believe in the importance of showing that and 
how, despite their substantial differences, they could be unified. 

Michael Friedman has argued that the Prolegomena can be fruitfully read in 
light of this lifelong struggle.* I agree. In this chapter, I consider how, generally, 
Kant’s project of marrying metaphysics and geometry evolves from the pre- 
critical to the critical period and how, specifically, key discussions in the 
Prolegomena are related to the critical marriage project. At the same time, 
[highlight the similarities and differences between the account of the marriage 
contained in the Prolegomena and the account given in other texts. My 
interpretation has implications for some key, contested points in Kant’s 
philosophy of science, including the role that Kant sees for geometric con- 
struction in the grounding of some specific causal laws (like the inverse-square 
law of gravitation), and relatedly, the service Kant sees geometric construction 


* See, e.g., Friedman (1992), Schénfeld (2000) and Holden (2004). 
* Friedman (1992), 298 ff. Despite our agreement on this point, our interpretations differ in substan- 
tive ways (see Section 9.5). 
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as playing in the ‘special metaphysics of nature’ of the 1786 Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science. 

I begin in Section 9.2 with a general account of the marriage project in 
the pre-critical period. In Section 9.3, I lay the groundwork for my 
interpretation of the account of the marriage in the Prolegomena by first 
presenting Kant’s critical reconceptualization of metaphysics and geometry 
and then explaining what an account of their marriage entails in the 
context of the critical philosophy. In Section 9.4, I show how the marriage 
issue is connected to the Prolegomena’s search for a ‘common origin’ of 
pure mathematics and pure natural science. In Section 9.5, I consider the 
implications of the Prolegomena for the role of geometric construction in 
natural philosophy (including its bearing on specific causal laws). In 
Section 9.6, I consider some ways in which geometry and metaphysics 
serve one another. In Section 9.7, I conclude. 


9.2 The Pre-Critical Marriage Project 


Kant’s interest in the relationship between geometry and metaphysics is 
evident in a number of pre-critical works. I will here focus on only those 
texts and discussions that I take to be particularly relevant for understand- 
ing the account of that relationship in the Prolegomena, noting in paren- 
theses key points that show up again in the Prolegomena (and which I will 
explore further in later sections). 

As the full title indicates, Kant’s 1756 The Employment in Natural 
Philosophy of Metaphysics combined with Geometry, of which Sample 
I contains the Physical Monadology attempts to show that and how geometry 
and metaphysics are to be combined in the pursuit of a broadly Newtonian 
natural philosophy. That they could be combined was not obvious, in part 
because the foremost advocates of ‘metaphysics,’ the Leibnizian- Wolffans, 
took its results to be at odds in various ways with geometry. A key example 
was the infinite divisibility of space, which it was generally believed could be 
geometrically demonstrated. The Leibnizian-Wolfhans posited. indivisible 
simple substances (monads) as in some sense the foundation of all matter.’ 
The Wolffians among them took this to mean that matter and physical space 
(the space filled by matter and its parts) are only divisible to the point where 


* For helpful discussion of the arguments of Leibniz and the Wolffians for monads, see Watkins 
(2006). For background on the debate between the Leibnizian-Wolffians and Newtonians and its 
cultural significance, see Friedman (1992) and Schonfeld (2000). 
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one reaches the monads from whose aggregation they arise.* While they 
admitted that geometric space was infinitely divisible, they took this space to 
be imaginary and distinct from physical space. They thus abandoned what 
Kant would call the ‘objective validity of geometry’ in the face of metaphys- 
ical considerations about substances. 

As Kant understands them, the Leibnizian-Wolffians also took meta- 
physics to be at odds in other ways with ‘geometry,’ as advocated. by the 
Newtonians: they differ not just on the existence of monads, but also on 
the ontological status of space, the existence of empty space, and the 
possibility of action-at-a-distance.’ It is in light of these apparently insu- 
perable difficulties that Kant in the Physical Monadology likens a marriage 
of geometry and metaphysics to a mating of griffins and horses: 


Metaphysics, therefore, which many say may be properly absent from 
physics is, in fact, its only support; it alone provides illumination. For 
bodies consist of parts; it is certainly of no little importance that it be clearly 
established of which parts, and in what way they are combined together, and 
whether they fill space merely by the co-presence of their primitive parts or 
by the reciprocal conflict of their forces. But how, in this business, can 
metaphysics be married to geometry, when it seems easier to mate griffins 
with horses than to unite transcendental philosophy with geometry? For the 
former peremptorily denies that space is infinitely divisible, while the latter, 
with its usual certainty, asserts that it is infinitely divisible. Geometry 
contends that empty space is necessary for free motion, while metaphysics 
hisses the idea off the stage. Geometry holds universal attraction or gravita- 
tion to be hardly explicable by mechanical causes but shows that it derives 
from the forces which are inherent in bodies at rest and which act at 
a distance, whereas metaphysics dismisses the notion as an empty delusion 
of the imagination. (Kant (1992d), 1:475—6) 


In contrast to some who would abandon all metaphysics, understood as, 
among other things, an investigation of the fundamental nature and 
constituents of bodies and the basis of physical laws, Kant maintains that 
itis “the only support” of physics (1:175). Defying the apparent absurdity of 


h 


One must distinguish between Leibniz’s view and that of Wolff and his followers. Leibniz is 
committed to monads and to the infinite divisibility of bodies (see Levey (1998)). It is worth noting, 
though, that Leibniz arguably shares with the Wolffians a (from Kant’s standpoint) problematic 
commitment to a disconnect between the space of geometry (which Leibniz regards as a continuum) 
and reality (which Leibniz takes to consist of discrete parts). 

Kant sees the Newtonians/geometers as rejecting monads and as accepting absolute space, empty 
space and gravitational action-at-a-distance. This last point reveals that by the ‘geometers’ Kant is 
evidently thinking not so much of Newton, who was famously diffident on the issue of action at 
a distance, but of some of his followers, like John Keill, who were not. 
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marrying metaphysics and geometry, Kant struggles to unify them in the 
Physical Monadology. 

His first step, I take it, is to show that apparent incompatibilities are 
merely apparent. To do this, Kant provides a revised monadology, accord- 
ing to which matter has its foundation in ‘physical monads’ endowed with 
both repulsive and attractive force. Physical space, which Kant sees as 
arising out of the interaction of monads, is infinitely divisible, something 
which can be established by geometric proof (Kant (1992d), 1:478-9). But 
Kant argues that this does not entail the divisibility of the monads them- 
selves that are the elements of matter and physical space. Physical space is 
infinitely divisible insofar as the dynamical relations between them are 
infinitely divisible, but the relata that stand in these relations, the monads 
themselves, are not divisible. Put differently, a monad’s “sphere of activity” 
(which constitutes the physical space it fills) is infinitely divisible, but the 
monad itself is not (Kant (1992d), 1:480-2). In this way, Kant maintains 
that matter is ultimately composed of indivisible monads (something he 
thinks is required by metaphysics) while also upholding, at least in this 
instance, the nonfictional nature of geometric knowledge — its direct 
bearing on physical space and matter.° (The critical Kant will go on to 
revisit his earlier solution in the Prolegomena (4:288).)” 

While the Physical Monadology’s first step is to show that metaphysics and 
geometry are not irreconcilable, the second step is to show how they should 
function together in natural philosophy — something which has received less 
attention than Kant’s approach to the divisibility problem. Kant turns to 
this second step in the scholium to Proposition 10, upon concluding his 
argument that for matter to fill a determinate volume the monads that 
constitute it have to be endowed. with attractive and repulsive forces. The 
scholium considers the question of the mathematical laws governing the 
diffusion of the forces. Kant offers what appear to be geometric proofs that 
attractive force diffuses in accordance with an inverse-square law while repul- 
sive force does so in accordance with an inverse-cube law. To focus on the 
former, the idea is that the intensity of attraction will decrease inversely with 
the square of the distance to a center of force because attractive force is 
dispersed uniformly across the surfaces of concentric spheres (whose surface 
areas are directly proportional to the square of their radii) (Kant (1992d), 
1:484). The derivation is of particular interest for what it suggests about the 


® For further discussion, see Friedman (1992), Schénfeld (2000) and Watkins (2006). 
? Healso alludes to his earlier solution in the Second Antinomy (A441/B469) and explicitly critiques it 
in the Metaphysical Foundations (4:504-5). 
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division of labor between metaphysics and geometry: the former shows 
various fundamental forces to exist and to be essential to matter, while 
(among other things) the latter explains — at least partly — why the mathemat- 
ical character of their force laws is just so and not otherwise. (This geometric 
derivation shows up again in the Prolegomena (4:321).’) 

The Physical Monadology does not provide a complete account of the 
relationship between geometry and metaphysics. While it removes some 
impediments to the marriage — including the issue of infinite divisibility — 
and while Kant clearly expects that geometry and metaphysics will always 
be in agreement, he does not explain why they will always be. That is, he 
does not explain why laws and forces of matter (the object of physics as well 
as metaphysics) must always complement the laws and properties of 
geometric objects. Indeed, he does not explain why either kind of object 
exhibits laws at all, much less the sorts of harmonious, fruitful laws he takes 
there to be in both domains. 

Along with various other goals, I think the 1763 Only Possible Argument 
(henceforth OPA) tries to fill in these explanatory gaps, thereby providing 
a more complete account of the marriage of geometry and metaphysics.” The 
need fora kind of guarantee of compatibility was especially pressing for Kant 
at this time as, in other work from the period (especially the 1764 Inquiry), he 
emphasizes the substantial methodological differences between geometry 
and metaphysics. He is insistent that metaphysics cannot be carried out 
more geometrico, and that mathematics cannot be pursued in a metaphysical 
manner. So why should one think they will always deliver consistent, 
complementary, convenient results regarding the physical world? 

In the first part of the OPA, Kant argues a priori that God must exist in 
order to ground the possibility of things. In the second part, which has 
received less attention,” he points to the extensive harmony, beauty and 


8 Tr also occurs in the Metaphysical Foundations (4:519 ff). 
? Other commentators have not, to my knowledge, explicitly connected the OPA to the marriage 
project laid out in the Physical Monadology. 

*° One exception here is Schénfeld (2000). However, he focuses primarily on the question of how to 
make sense of Kant’s apparently offering two distinct arguments for the existence of God. Laywine 
(1993), (2003) and (2014) is another exception. She, rightly, calls attention to the larger question 
Kant is asking about why and how geometry could be such an effective guide to kinematics. She also 
notes the overlap between these discussions and Prolegomena §38. While I learned much from her 
treatment, one way we differ is that I think Kant is particularly interested in explaining why as 
a matter of necessity the laws of geometry and physics sync up with each other so nicely. I take this to 
be part of Kant’s larger marriage project. Laywine does not, to my knowledge, link this particular 
discussion to the marriage project in Physical Monadology, and she does not emphasize the explana- 
tory tole that Kant accords to geometry. Moreover, in describing God’s role in the grounding of the 
laws of physics and geometry, she suggests that Kant thinks God could have made matter with no, or 
with avery different, geometric structure and as subject to other basic laws of motion than those that 
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fruitfulness evident in the realms of both geometry and matter to provide 
a posteriori confirmation of his a priori argument. It is here that Kant can 
be seen as trying to advance the marriage project of the Physical 
Monadology. 

In the case of geometry, Kant enthuses that a “seemingly straightforward 
and simple thing such as a circle” contains a “wondrous unity of the 
manifold subject to such fruitful rules” (OPA 2:94). One of his examples 
is Proposition 35 of Book Three of Euclid’s Elements: the rectangles formed 
by the intersecting chords of a circle are equal (OPA 2:94)." (The same 
proposition shows up again in the Prolegomena (4:320).) One respect in 
which the geometric rules of circles are ‘fruitful’ is that they provide 
surprisingly simple solutions to what might seem to be complex physical 
problems. Here is one of Kant’s examples: “Inclined surfaces of varying 
gradients are to be constructed, with the inclined surfaces of such a length 
that bodies freely rolling down them shall all take the same time to reach 
the bottom.” Kant notes that the solution is contained, as if by design, in 
the circle: “free fall through all the chords that meet at the vertical diameter 
of the circle takes the same time” (OPA 2:94). 

This is one of numerous examples of the beneficial and seemingly 
purposive alignment between geometry and laws of motion. Kant under- 
scores how surprisingly relevant geometric properties and laws are not just 
to discovering what the laws of motion and force in fact are, but to 
explaining (at least partly) why they are as they are. For Kant, the distinctive 
explanatory power of geometry lies in the special character of spatial 
relations: “Spatial relations can also enable us to recognize, from the 
simplest and most universal principles, the rules of perfection present in 
naturally necessary causal laws, in so far as they depend upon relations” 
(OPA 2:134). Kant thinks that geometric considerations about space — 
specifically what he describes as a ‘necessary equality’ inherent in the 
structure of space — explain at least partly why, for example, nature is 
subject to Maupertuis’s principle of least action, as well as why there is 
a necessary equality of action and reaction (OPA 2:134). Though not 
directly mentioned in the OPA, the geometric derivation of the inverse- 
square law in the Physical Monadology should be considered in this light, as 


actually obtain (Laywine (1993), 126-7). By contrast, I take Kant in the OPA to be rejecting such 
contingency. 

Friedman (1992), 182, explains it as follows: “If two straight lines intersect one another within a circle 
at point E, and meet the circle at A, C, B, and D respectively, then AE x EC=BE x ED.” Laywine 
(2014) calls this Kant’s “favorite Euclidean theorem” (721). 
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another instance of the way that spatial relations can explain — at least 
partly — the character of causal laws (in that case the inverse-square law). 

So far, we have considered the harmony and fruitfulness evident in 
geometry. In the OPA Kant also offers various examples of the way that 
the laws and forces of matter exhibit these same properties. Kant repeatedly 
points, for example, to the large number of “useful” and “harmonious” 
effects that result from the inverse-square law of gravitation (OPA 2:106-7, 
2:149, 2:152). (He does this again in the Prolegomena (4:321).) He argues that 
such harmony, unity and beauty in geometry and physics, and in their 
relation to one another, is more remarkable insofar as it is necessary rather 
than contingent. He thinks this can only be explained by the fact that the 
laws and properties of matter and geometry have a common ground of 
possibility in God, whom he regards as the legislator of laws. By tracing 
these laws and properties back to a common, divine origin, Kant explains 
why geometric objects and matter admit of necessary laws, and why these 
laws are consistent, complementary and convenient.” The fruitful mar- 
riage between metaphysics and geometry was, Kant believed at the time, 
made in heaven. 


9.3. A Marriage on New Terms 


It was not to last, at least not on the terms upon which it was conceived in 
the pre-critical period. Various changes in Kant’s philosophy around 
1770 and thereafter, such as his acceptance of the subjectivity of space 
and time, and his denial of cognition of things in themselves, precluded 
him from holding on to all aspects of the account described. These 
changes meant, among other things, that Kant could not deal with the 
divisibility problem in the manner that he had previously and that he 
could not claim theoretical cognition of a common divine origin for the 
laws of matter and geometry. These changes went together with 
a reconceptualization of the nature of metaphysics and geometry. In 
this section, I lay the groundwork for an exploration of the 
Prolegomena’s account of the marriage by first explaining this reconcep- 
tualization and then showing what an account of their marriage entails in 
the context of the critical philosophy. 


* Kant’s account in the OPA assigns a role both to the divine essence (which is the source of all 
possibility) and to God’s will. While one can grant that there would be no laws for the pre-critical 
Kant without the existence of things (which require God’s will), I take it that for Kant God’s essence 
is the more important factor in explaining the necessity of laws. 
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9.3.1 Metaphysics and Geometry in the Prolegomena 


In the Prolegomena’s preamble, Kant touches on the distinction between 
metaphysical cognition and mathematical cognition, referring the reader 
to the first Critigue’s Doctrine of Method for a more detailed treatment. 
Both types of cognition are a priori but that of metaphysics “must therefore 
be denominated pure philosophical cognition; but concerning the mean- 
ing of this expression I refer to the Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 712 f.” 
(4:266). By contrast, “the essential feature of mathematical cognition, 
differentiating it from all other a priori cognition, is that it must through- 
out proceed not from concepts, but always and only through the construc- 
tion of concepts (Critique, p. 713)” (4:272). Mathematical cognition is 
a matter of construction in pure intuition (4:281). To attain geometric 
cognition, for example, we construct, using our pure intuition of space, 
a particular figure in accordance with a prescribed procedure (a ‘schema’) 
in such a way that the properties of the constructed figure can be general- 
ized to all figures of that type.* The “pure philosophical cognition” 
involved in metaphysics is not like this: it is “rational cognition from 
concepts” (A713/B741). The concepts that Kant has foremost in mind 
here are the categories,'* and paradigmatic metaphysical judgments are 
synthetic a priori judgments involving the categories like “all that is 
substance in things persists” (4:272). We cannot arrive at cognition of 
such synthetic judgments through construction in pure intuition. 

In order to understand why, and to better understand what is distinctive 
about the method and object of metaphysical cognition, it is helpful to consider 
Kant’s critical view of metaphysics as a discipline, so far as this can be gleaned 
from texts like the Architectonic of Pure Reason” in the first Critique and the 
Preface to the 1786 Metaphysical Foundations. This will be further useful as 
Kant here draws distinctions between types of metaphysics (true vs. deceptive; 
general vs. special) that are highly relevant for the Prolegomena. 

A common theme in the texts mentioned is that, as Kant says in the 
Metaphysical Foundations, “proper natural science presupposes metaphys- 
ics of nature” (MFNS 4:469).'7 The metaphysics of nature that Kant 


® For discussion, see Shabel (2012). “4 See, e.g., 4:260 and 4:472. 

*’ In making sense of Kant’s conception of metaphysics of nature, I have found especially helpful Plaass 
(1965), Dahlstrom (1991) and Haag (2012). 

ue Following a number of commentators, such as Friedman (1992, 2012b and 2013), I take the 
Prolegomena and the Metaphysical Foundations to be in important respects mutually illuminating. 
As we will see, there is considerable overlap between these texts on a number of points, including the 
marriage issue. 

” For other usages of the phrase ‘metaphysics of nature,’ see A841/B869, A845/B873, Axxi and Bxliii. 
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envisages as a basis for natural science — what we might think of as the 
“true” (MENS 4:472), non-transcendent metaphysics of nature — is not the 
traditional dogmatic metaphysics that strives after cognition of God, 
the world as a totality, and the soul. Nor is it the underlying disposition 
of the soul that fuels this pursuit and gives rise to illusions that Kant 
punctures in the Critigue’s Transcendental Dialectic and, in abbreviated 
form, in the Third Part of the Prolegomena (which deals with the question, 
‘How is metaphysics in general possible?’). Instead, it is a reconstructed, 
critically purified metaphysics that yields real rather than apparent theor- 
etical cognition.” The ‘nature’ upon which it focuses consists of objects of 
experience. I take it that this is the metaphysics whose future coming as 
a science is heralded in the full title of the Prolegomena to Any Future 
Metaphysics That Will Be Able to Come Forward as Science.” 

Within this true metaphysics, Kant distinguishes a “transcendental” or 
general part, which “treat[s] the laws that make possible the concept of 
a nature in general, even without relation to any determinate object of 
experience, and thus [is] undetermined with respect to the nature of this or 
that thing in the sensible world” and a special metaphysics (MFNS 4:469). 
This latter “concern|s] itself with a particular nature of this or that kind of 
things, for which an empirical concept is given” (MFNS 4:469-70). The 
transcendental part of the metaphysics of nature includes the categories 
and the system of categorical principles as presented in the Critique’s 
Transcendental Analytic and, recapitulated, in the Second Part of the 
Prolegomena. These include, of course, the dynamical categories (including 
substance, causation and mutual interaction) and the principles of experi- 
ence involving them, such as the causal principle, and the principle that 
substance persists. Kant regards these as transcendental laws of nature 
(A216/B263, 4:307), the most fundamental laws of the order of nature, so 
far as we can experience it. The special metaphysics of nature, by contrast, 
deals with a particular empirical nature, namely that of matter. Drawing on 


8 Some recent commentators who emphasize this distinction are Pollok (2001), Haag (2012) and 
Mohr (2012). 

Tf, as I will suggest, the metaphysics of nature includes the transcendental part (whose essentials are 
delivered in the Critique) and the special part, why is Kant (as Haag (2012), 258, points out) enlisting 
the help of his readers in the problem of bringing about a scientific metaphysics in the Prolegomena? 
Relatedly, why in the B-edition of the Critique (written after Kant had completed to his satisfaction 
the special part of metaphysics) does he speak of the metaphysics of nature as something that he has 
still not provided (Bxliii)? The answer has to do with Kant’s view of what transcendental philosophy 
requires to be a science or complete system. Namely, it requires the complete analysis of the 
categories and the systematic assemblage of all the predicables (A81-2/B107-8, 4:366, 4:273—4). 
This is evidently what Kant had not completed by 1788 (or apparently ever). See in this regard Plaass 
(1965), 18-21, 67, and Haag (2012), 257-8. 
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the transcendental part of metaphysics, as well as considerations about the 
mathematization of material objects, the ‘special metaphysics of corporeal 
nature’ tries to determine a priori the more specific forces and laws (includ- 
ing laws of mechanics, like the law of inertia and the law of the equality of 
action and reaction) that are specifically necessary to matter as such. These 
more “specific” a priori causal laws of special metaphysics “stand under” the 
dynamical categories and principles, as do other specific empirical causal 
laws, to use Kant’s phraseology from the B-Deduction (B165). 

What Kant calls ‘pure natural science’ in Prolegomena $15 corresponds to 
precisely these two parts of the true metaphysics of nature. The completely 
pure and universal portion of pure natural science corresponds to the 
transcendental/general part; the impure (but still a priori)*® portion that 
involves empirical concepts connected to matter, like motion, impenetra- 
bility and inertia, corresponds to the special metaphysics of corporeal 
nature (4:295). In much of the Second Part of the Prolegomena, Kant 
focuses on the possibility of the former. However, in $38, he treats 
a specific law — the inverse-square law of universal gravitation — which 
figures centrally in the special metaphysics of the Metaphysical Foundations, 
and in doing so, descends into the impure part of universal natural science. 
In subsequent sections, I will have more to say about $38. 

Let us return to the differences between metaphysical cognition and 
geometrical cognition. While both yield genuine synthetic a priori cog- 
nition, we do not arrive at cognition of metaphysical claims through 
construction in pure intuition. Instead, Kant thinks we must prove them 
discursively, by means of a transcendental proof. In the case of the 
transcendental part of the metaphysics of nature, I must consider, as 
Kant says in §14, “my understanding, and the conditions under which 
alone it can connect things in their existence” (4:294). These ‘synthetic 
conditions’ are the concepts and principles necessary for perceiving 
spatiotemporal objects and experiencing them as connected together in 
an objective space and time. Such principles of the possibility of experi- 
ence are simultaneously the fundamental conditions of nature in general, 
defined as “the existence of things, insofar as that existence is determined 
by universal laws” (4:294, cf. 4:474). Here again Kant has in mind 
primarily the dynamical categories and dynamical principles.” 


*° Tn the introduction to the B-Critique, Kant distinguishes between two types of a priori judgments: 
pure and impure, where only the latter contain empirical concepts (B3). Evidently, Kant thinks that 
judgments that contain empirical concepts can nevertheless be justified through some nonempirical 
process and so count as a priori. 

* See in this regard Friedman (1992), 180 ff. 
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We are now ina position to explain why metaphysics cannot proceed by 
construction in Kant’s technical sense. It cannot since neither the dynamical 
concepts pertaining to nature in general nor the specific dynamical concepts 
pertaining to corporeal nature can be constructed. ‘That is, we are unable to 
construct in pure intuition general concepts like causality, force or substance 
(A770/B798, A720-2/B748-50), or specific concepts of the attractive and 
repulsive forces characteristic of matter (MFNS 4:525). More generally, we 
cannot construct the existence of such things in pure intuition but must be 
given the data for their existence in empirical intuition. In contrast to 
metaphysics, mathematics can proceed by construction in pure intuition 
because it does not concern itself with existence (A719/B747). This is closely 
related to the fact that the objects of pure geometry fall under the mathem- 
atical categories but not under dynamical categories — they are causally inert 
(CJ 5:366 n).” It is for this reason that, as Kant says in the Metaphysical 
Foundations, “one can attribute only an essence to geometrical figures, but 
nota nature (since in their concept nothing is thought that would express an 
existence)” (MFNS 4:467 n).” 


9.3.2 Why an Account of the Marriage Is Necessary and What Questions 
It Needs to Answer 


It is with these stark differences in mind that Kant describes judgments of 
mathematics and metaphysics in the Prolegomena as “worlds apart” (4:370- 
1). Nevertheless, Kant continues to think that metaphysics and geometry 
can and must be combined for the purposes of natural philosophy. 
A remark in the first Critique’s Doctrine of Method is representative: 
“mathematics and philosophy are two entirely different things, although 
they each offer the other their hand in natural science” (A726/B754).** 
Moreover, it is clear that Kant takes the marriage between mathematics and 
metaphysics (understood as the true metaphysics of nature described 


* As noted, e.g., by Plaass (1965), 32 ff. 

* The first sentence of §38 seems to be in conflict with the Metaphysical Foundations on this point. 
A number of explanations of this passage are possible. One is that it reflects a temporary oversight on 
Kant’s part (this seems to be the view of Plaass (1965), 31). Another is that, as Friedman (1992), 190, 
194, argues, Kant is directing our attention not to the objects of pure geometry but rather to 
particular concrete physical instantiations of such objects, such as orbits, which as actually existing 
items do have natures. The explanation I find most plausible is that Kant is describing a natural (but 
deceptive) metaphysical tendency that is fueled by geometry. See Messina (2018). 

“4 Though Kant uses the term ‘philosophy’ here rather than ‘metaphysics,’ he defines metaphysics as 
philosophical cognition and in various places he indicates that pure philosophy and metaphysics are 
synonyms (e.g., MFNS 4:469). 
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earlier) to be necessary not just for the existence and progress of natural 
science but also for their own possibility. On the last point, Kant says in the 
preface to the Metaphysical Foundations that special metaphysics is “only 
possible by means of mathematics” (MFNS 4:470). At the same time, Kant 
insists that mathematics — particularly geometry — requires metaphysics 
(evidently general/transcendental as well as special) (MFNS 4:478-9). 

The critical Kant needs a way to account for this marriage, as he 
attempted to do in the pre-critical period. This requires answering various 
questions. First, as he tried to do in the pre-critical period (especially in the 
OPA), Kant needs to explain how it can be that geometry, on the one side, 
and metaphysics and physics, on the other side, will always agree with each 
other. More exactly, he needs to explain how the truths of geometry are 
able to harmonize with the categories and laws of nature (where this 
includes the transcendental laws of nature as well as the other causal 
laws, such as those of physics, that stand under them). This is a general 
‘How is x possible?’ question — with the x here being the complementary 
character of geometry and metaphysics. Its answer is not obvious because it 
is not immediately obvious why or how geometry, as concerned with the 
realm of essence, and metaphysics as concerned with nature, should be in 
agreement. It includes, as a specific instance, the question, which had also 
exercised Kant in the pre-critical period, of how it is possible for the infinite 
divisibility that is provable in geometry to be applicable to physical space, 
and indeed, how it is simultaneously possible for it to be applicable and for 
there to be substances in space. This question was particularly pressing for the 
critical Kant since his previous, pre-critical solution was no longer available 
to him.” Call these two questions the general and specific ‘How is 
complementarity possible?’ questions. 

Second, Kant needs to explain what metaphysics and geometry do for 
each other. As with the previous question, we can distinguish both 
a general version of the question — how generally is each necessary for the 
other — and a specific version of the question regarding their respective 
roles in accounting for specific laws of nature, like the inverse-square law 
and the laws of mechanics. (Call these the general and specific “respective 
roles’ questions.) In the next sections, I show how the Prolegomena beats on 
these questions. 


* As we will see, one reason it is unavailable to him is that now Kant takes space as a form of intuition 
to underlie physical space. Another reason is that the critical Kant thinks that it can be proven that 
substance in space is itself infinitely divisible (pace his earlier claim that physical space is infinitely 
divisible but oz the substances in space). 
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9.4 Kant’s Accounts of the Common Origin and the ‘How 
Is Complementarity Possible?’ Questions 


The first two parts of the Prolegomena are explicitly concerned with the 
following questions: 


(1) How is pure mathematics possible? 
(2) How is pure natural science possible? 


Kant answers these questions not just by trying to identify the origin (or 
ground of possibility) of each; he seeks a “common origin [gemeinschafili- 
chen Ursprung]” (4:280).*° The search for a common origin is apparently 
identical with the “deduction” that Kant describes himself as having 
completed by $40 (4:327). As we will see in this section, there are strong 
indications that Kant views finding a common origin for these sciences as 
important for the same reason that it was important in the OPA to search 
fora common source of geometric laws and laws of nature. Namely, Kant is 
pursuing the common origin of both sciences so that he can answer the 
general and specific ‘How is complementarity possible?’ questions. Indeed, 
as we will see, at key places, Kant’s account(s) of the common origin in the 
Prolegomena invokes key ideas and examples from the Physical Monadology 
and OPA — sometimes to straightforwardly criticize them, but sometimes 
to reappropriate them in subtle ways. 

Unsurprisingly, Kant thinks the origin of pure mathematics and pure 
natural science lies in our cognitive faculties. Kant offers in the Prolegomena 
what might be thought of as an initial, oversimplified account of the way 
the faculties of sensibility and understanding underlie geometry and pure 
natural science, followed by a later, more sophisticated account.”” 

According to the oversimplified account, pure mathematical cognition, 
including geometry, is made possible by the fact that we have space and 
time as our a priori forms of sensibility. We can do geometry a priori 
because it concerns the forms of intuition that make experience possible for 
us. We can be confident that the results will necessarily apply to those 
objects because those objects are mere appearances dependent on our forms 
of intuition. This holds, inter alia, for the infinite divisibility of physical 


*® Consider in this regard the following remark: “But what obscured the fundamental idea of 
metaphysics from yet another side was that, as a priori cognition, it shows a certain homogeneity 
with mathematics, to which, as far as a priori origin is concerned, it is no doubt related’ (A844/B872, 
my emphasis). 

*? The Prolegomena is similar in this regard to the first Critique. 
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space, which the Wolffians had sacrificed on the altar of metaphysics. As 
Kant writes in Note 1 to $13: 


It will forever remain a remarkable phenomenon in the history of philoso- 
phy that there was a time when even mathematicians who were at the same 
time philosophers began to doubt, not, indeed, the correctness of their 
geometric propositions insofar as they related merely to space, but the 
objective validity of and application to nature of this concept itself and all 
its geometrical determinations, since they were concerned. that a line in 
nature might indeed be composed of physical points, consequently that true 
space in objects might be composed. of simple parts, notwithstanding that 
the space which the geometer holds in thought can by no means be 
composed of such things. They did not realize that this space in thought 
makes possible physical space, i.e. the extension of matter; that is, this space 
is by no means a property of things in themselves but representations of our 
sensory intuition; and that since space as the geometer thinks it is precisely 
the form of sensory intuition which we find in ourselves a priori and which 
contains the ground of the possibility of all outer appearances (with respect 
to their form), these appearances must of necessity and with the greatest 
precision harmonize with the propositions of the geometer. (4:287-8) 


Because geometry has its basis in the form of outer intuition, and this 
space ‘in thought’ makes possible physical space, geometry is not imaginary 
as the Wolffians claim; rather, the results of geometry apply directly to 
physical space, so that ifthe former is infinitely divisible then the latter is as 
well. In addition to criticizing the Wolffians, Kant is implicitly criticizing 
his earlier position in the Physical Monadology.** While he had. there 
attempted to maintain that geometry applies to physical space, he did 
not claim that space was a form of intuition and that this space in thought 
made possible physical space. Instead, he there took physical space to be 
the result of dynamic relations among physical monads. 

On the side of pure natural science, Kant’s initial oversimplified account 
runs as follows. The a priori cognition of pure natural science is possible 
because the categories and principles are a priori conditions of the possi- 
bility of experience: the categories are forms of the understanding, just as 
space and time are forms of sensibility. The common basis of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science is then this: both have to do with 
forms of our mind (intellectual and sensible, respectively) that make 
possible experience, and both concern appearances rather than things in 
themselves. 


28 As noted, e.g., by Lyre (2012), 93-4. 
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This account is oversimplified in various respects. It is misleading in 
giving the impression that pure mathematics depends purely on sensibility, 
while pure natural science depends solely on the understanding. In fact, it 
is Kant’s official view that pure mathematics also depends on categories 
and. synthesis, while pure natural science for its part also depends on the 
conditions of sensibility. On this last point, Kant holds that understanding 
can only prescribe laws to nature in conjunction with sensibility, and that 
the categories have to be defined in sensible terms (in particular, in terms of 
space and time) to apply to nature, per the schematism doctrine.” This is 
absolutely crucial for a satisfying answer to the question of how space could 
be infinitely divisible and yet allow for substances within it (this is the 
specific ‘How is complementarity possible?’ question). If, for example, one 
defines a substance in what Kant would regard as purely intellectual terms 
as a simple item — as the Leibnizian-Wolffians do — and if from the infinite 
divisibility of space, it can be shown that everything in space is infinitely 
divisible and lacks any simple element (something the critical Kant thinks 
can be demonstrated*°), it would follow that nothing in space is 
a substance. 

A more sophisticated account of the ‘common origin’ of pure mathem- 
atics and pure natural science, one that is better suited to answering the 
general and specific ‘How is complementarity possible?’ questions, comes 
into view in $38. Kant gives two examples of laws concerning conic 
sections, the first of which (Proposition 35 of Book III of Euclid’s 
Elements) he had invoked in the OPA. Kant also references the inverse- 
square law of gravitation, along with the same geometric derivation from 
properties of concentric spherical surfaces that he had earlier presented in 
Physical Monadology. Throughout his discussion, Kant is concerned. to 
emphasize, just as he did in the OPA, the remarkable character of both 
the geometric laws and the inverse-square law. One way they are remark- 
able is that they involve surprising patterns among things that might 
initially seem unrelated to, respectively, conic sections and gravitation. 
(E.g., Proposition 35 involves a pattern among the intersecting chords of 
a circle, while the inverse-square law is responsible for the elliptical pattern 
of orbits.) In this way, the laws unify the phenomena. But they are also 
themselves systematically unified® in remarkable ways. Proposition 35 is, as 


*? Consider Kant’s (more careful) formulation in the Appendix to the Prolegomena: “space and time (in 
combination with the pure concepts of the understanding) prescribe their law a priori to all possible 
experience” (4:375). 

*° See Metaphysical Foundations (4:504-50). 

** Laywine (2014) places particular emphasis on the systematic character of these laws. 
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Kant points out, an instance of a more general law extending to other types 
of conic sections, and the inverse-square law has its “sources” in geometric 
laws (4:321). Related to this last point, Kant is calling our attention to 
a kind of harmony between these different types of laws; he is emphasizing 
just how useful geometry is in accounting for specific causal laws.** Finally, 
in the closing sentence of the first paragraph Kant notes that “No other law 
of attraction save that of the inverse square of the distances can be 
conceived as suitable for a system of the world” (4:321). The inverse- 
square law is peculiarly suited to systems of the world (solar systems) 
insofar as it renders them hospitable to our purposes.*? The implication 
of the first paragraph of $38 is that some explanation is required of the 
remarkable unity, harmony and. purposiveness of the laws (something he 
had also emphasized in the OPA, and indeed, with some of the very same 
examples) .>* 

But in contrast to the OPA, Kant does not invoke God, at least not 
directly. Instead, he holds that geometry as well as specific causal laws and 
the dynamical principles that they stand under have a common basis in 
“the understanding and in the way it determines space in accordance with 
the conditions of the synthetic unity towards which its concepts are one 
and all directed” (4:321). Geometry, insofar as it involves geometric sche- 
mata (to which Kant is clearly alluding in the second paragraph, at 4:321- 
2), rests on a mathematical synthesis and mathematical categories. In fact, 
Kant had made explicit that geometric judgments stand under the math- 
ematical categories and principles earlier in $20 (4:301). But he is now 
calling attention to another important fact. The mathematical synthesis 
associated with the mathematical principles and mathematical categories 
and the dynamical synthesis associated with the dynamical principles and 
dynamical categories are really two aspects of a single procedure for 
determining space and time so as to make experience possible.” The 
concepts involved in this procedure, the categories, are “all directed” 
toward this end (4:321). 

One thing this means is that the categories are limited in their applica- 
tion to space as well as time and have to be defined (for purposes of 


* Tn Section 9.5, I consider ow it is supposed to account for them. 

* Tn a discussion of geometry in the Critique of Judgement that echoes various points from $38, Kant 
highlights the suitability and purposiveness of geometry itself (CJ 5:362ff.). For discussion, see 
Fugate (2014b). 

* Laywine (1993), (2003) and (2014) has called attention to the recurrence in the Prolegomena of 
examples and themes — especially regarding systematicity and purposiveness — from the OPA. 

*® My reading here is influenced by Friedman (1992), 134 n, 201 ff. 
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cognition) in terms of them.>° This is absolutely crucial for answering the 
specific “How is complementarity possible? question. If substance is to be 
defined not in purely intellectual terms as a simple item, but instead in 
sensible terms — for example, as permanently existing thing (as Kant defines 
it in the Transcendental Analytic), or as “the movable in space” (as Kant 
defines it in the Metaphysical Foundations (4:502-3)) — then it is possible to 
uphold both the geometrically demonstrable claim that physical space is 
infinitely divisible, as well as the metaphysical claim that there are sub- 
stances in space. 

It also means that, because the mathematical and dynamical syntheses 
underlying experience are aspects of an integrated cognitive process that 
makes experience possible, geometry will be generally consistent with and 
complementary of metaphysics and physics. The fact that the laws of 
geometry, transcendental laws, as well as the causal laws that fall under 
them, have an ultimate common source in the understanding’s determin- 
ation of space and time — in the application of the understanding to 
sensibility — both explains how they are each possible and in principle 
explains their unity, harmonious interplay and purposiveness.’” Kant’s 
story is the critical successor to the divine origin story given in the OPA. 
Where the generally complementary character of geometry and metaphys- 
ics/physics was earlier explained in terms of a common origin in a unitary 
God, it is now explained in terms of a common origin in our seamlessly 
integrated cognitive faculties. 


9.5 The Specific ‘Respective Roles’ Question 


Prolegomena §38 contains at least a partial account of the manner in which 
geometry and metaphysics function together in natural philosophy, in the 
grounding of our knowledge of specific causal laws (most obviously, the 
inverse-square law, but implicitly at least some of the laws of mechanics as 


36 Tn this regard, I take §38 to be correcting the Schematism’s misleading impression that the categories 
can be given objective reality just through time (as does, too, the General Note on the System of 
Principles in the B-version of the Critique). In this respect, my reading differs from Guyer (2012), 
which takes the absence of considerations connected to the doctrine of schematism to be essential to 
the Prolegomena s method. 

I will briefly register two worries about this account. First, Kant gives the impression here that the 
systematicity and purposiveness of laws is guaranteed by the understanding operating in tandem 
with sensibility, whereas elsewhere he regards these things as regulative principles dependent on 
reason and/or reflective judgment. Second, Kant leaves unexplained why there happens to be such 
a seamless fit between our sensibility (with its a priori forms) and the understanding. Kant himself 
calls attention to this explanatory gap in the Critique of Judgment and speculates about 
a “supersensible ground” for the fitted-ness of the faculties (CJ 5:364). 
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well). That is, it bears on what I called above the specific “respective roles” 
question. 

Let us consider one sophisticated interpretation of how it does so. 
According to Friedman, Kant is, initial appearances to the contrary, 
alluding in $38 to the details of Newton’s own empirically based “deduc- 
tion from the phenomena’ of the inverse-square law. As described by 
Friedman, this procedure begins with empirical data, namely Kepler’s 
laws. In subsequent steps, it uses geometric considerations involving 
conic sections as well as the definition of acceleration to show that any 
body moving in conic sections and satisfying Kepler’s law of areas with 
respect to a focus of the conic will have an acceleration directed at the focus 
that is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. In further steps, 
Newton uses his laws of motion to show that there is an inverse-square force 
directed toward the focus in these cases, that it is the same as terrestrial 
gravity, that it is mutual between all bodies, and that it is directly propor- 
tional to their masses.>® 

One possible objection to Friedman’s claim — which he anticipates — is 
that Kant makes no mention of Kepler in $38 and the initial geometric 
examples are not initially marked as related to Newton’s argument. But 
that is not a fatal problem, since as Friedman and others have noted, 
Newton relies in his deduction of the phenomena on some of those laws 
of conics that Kant mentions.” 

Now, I think it is quite plausible that Kant knew that Newton used 
geometry in this way and approved of this sort of role of geometry in natural 
science — its application to empirical facts so as to discover specific laws, as it 
were a posteriori.“° What I want to suggest, though, is that this a posteriori 
use of geometry does not exhaust the role that Kant thought geometry can 
and should play in natural science in accounting for specific laws. One place 
where we see Kant assigning an additional role to geometry is in his 
discussion of the ‘sources’ of the inverse-square law in the properties of 
concentric spheres. This is an idea we encountered in the Physical 
Monadology and it also recurs in the Metaphysical Foundations, where Kant 
offers it as a “perhaps possible construction” of the inverse-square law 
(MENS 4:518 ff). In contrast to Friedman, who denies that Kant accepts 
this as a geometric derivation of the inverse-square law,” I and others have 


38 Friedman (1992), 170, 192, and Friedman (2012b), 313. 

» Friedman (1992), 192; Friedman (zo0r2b), 315-16; Laywine (2014), 746. 

4° Though I will note that I am not entirely convinced that Kant meant to call attention to this 
procedure in $38. 

* Friedman (1992), 195 ff., 204, and Friedman (2013), 222-4. 
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argued that Kant does accept it, and that it implies that the law is for him in 
a sense a priori, something strongly suggested by the language of $$36-38.** 

Assuming the latter view is correct, it means that geometry is not just 
relevant in the process of discovering what the laws are but also that 
geometry also serves to, at least partly, explain (as it were a priori) why 
certain mathematical laws (having to do with force and motion) are as they 
are. This was the view in the Physical Monadology and the OPA, where Kant 
claimed that geometry and considerations about spatial relations more 
generally can at least partly explain some causal laws. In this context, 
Kant gave the example of the law of the equality of action and reaction 
(OPA 2:134). In fact, there is reason to think that Kant continues to believe 
in the critical period that construction and considerations about spatial 
relations more generally can serve to, at least partly, explain some of the 
laws of mechanics. In the Metaphysical Foundations, Kant’s proof of the law 
of the equality of action and reaction crucially involves what he refers to as 
a “construction” (MFNS 4:546). And in a 1791 letter discussing the 
Mechanics chapter of the book, he speaks, in language reminiscent of the 
OPA (2:134), of this law, as well as the law of inertia, as having their “general 
and sole sufficient ground in character of space, viz., that spatial relation- 
ships are reciprocal and equal” (Corr 11:247).* For this reason, I think that 
when Kant speaks in §38 of “laws that the understanding cognizes a priori, 
and chiefly from universal principles of the determination of space,” this 
includes not just laws of geometry, and transcendental laws of nature, but 
also the inverse-square law, and at least some laws of mechanics (4:321). As 
specific causal laws, the latter stand under the transcendental laws of nature 
and to this extent they require general metaphysics. However, the specific 
mathematical content of these laws — why it is this way and no other — 
admits of at least partial explanation through spatial relations via 
a construction in pure intuition.** 


9.6 General ‘Respective Roles’ Question 


I will now briefly consider how the Prolegomena beats on the general 
‘respective roles’ question, leaving it to other occasions to further develop 
the points in this section. 


*” Warren (2018), Messina (2018), Messina (manuscript). Plaass (1965), 122 ff., seems to regard the law 
as in important respects a priori as well. 

* For discussion, see Messina (manuscript). 

“4 Admittedly, this leaves open the question of what exactly ‘standing under’ amounts to. 
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The account of the role of space in grounding the laws of motion and the 
inverse-square law that emerged in our consideration of $38 suggests 
a certain account of how construction is necessary for special metaphysics. 
Namely, it suggests that the forces posited in special metaphysics, though 
they cannot themselves be constructed, have to be such that they allow for 
laws that can be constructed — lest special metaphysics lose its scientific 
status. As we have seen, Kant thinks that such construction partly explains 
the content of the laws. There are indications that Kant also believes that 
one cannot have a proper science concerning motion and forces in the 
absence of mathematically constructible laws to go along with them.” 

The Prolegomena also has implications for the way that general meta- 
physics serves geometry. One way that it does so is by providing 
a philosophical account of geometry’s applicability to nature. Another 
way is by dispelling certain metaphysical illusions of the sort that the 
traditional advocates of geometry (the Newtonians) have fallen prey to, 
like absolute space. I have argued elsewhere that $38 contains a critique of 
such a metaphysics of space, while also acknowledging that geometry 
produces a natural temptation for it.*° 

In fact, the Metaphysical Foundation suggests that special metaphysics is 
intended to serve geometry (and mathematics more generally) in ways 
similar to those mentioned. One way is by explaining the applicability of 
mathematics, not to objects of nature in general, but specifically to motion 
and movable objects,” as well as to other key concepts of Newtonian 
physics, like mass.** Another way it serves geometry is by dispelling further 
metaphysical illusions in matter theory — like the notions of absolute 
impenetrability and empty space — to which the ‘mathematical- 
mechanical’ natural philosophers (a label that evidently encompasses the 
Newtonians/geometers) are peculiarly subject. Here, again, there are sug- 
gestions that geometry itself fuels these dubious metaphysical notions 
(MENS 4:524-5, 4:532 ff). 


9.7. Conclusion 


The Prolegomena is an important chapter in Kant’s lifelong struggle to 
achieve a marriage of metaphysics and geometry. For both the pre-critical 


* Kant denies that chemistry is as yet a science precisely because it has not yet managed to “construct” 
a “law of approach and withdrawal” and present it a priori in pure intuition (MFNS 4:470-1). For 
further discussion, see Messina (manuscript). 

48 See Messina (2018). 4” As Dahlstrom (1991), 278, suggests. 

48 Friedman (2013) emphasizes this point. 
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and critical Kant, this involved grappling with (versions of) the ‘How is 
complementarity possible?’ and ‘respective roles’ questions. I have tried to 
show how the First and Second Parts of the Prolegomena contain at least 
partial answers to these questions. I have tried to show further that Kant’s 
answers are continuous in some respects with his pre-critical answers and 
discontinuous in others. One respect in which there is considerable con- 
tinuity is in the idea that answering the complementarity questions 
requires a ‘common origin’ story. Another respect is in the idea that 
geometric construction (and considerations about spatial relations more 
generally) provides a partial explanation of certain specific a priori laws 
concerning force and motion.*” 


? Tam grateful to Peter Thielke, Dai Heide and Eric Watkins for comments on an earlier draft. 


CHAPTER IO 


Kant’s ‘As If and Hume’s ‘Remote Analogy’: Deism 
and Theism in Prolegomena $§57 and 58 


Tim Jankowiak 


[T]he whole of natural theology ... resolves itself into one simple, 
though somewhat ambiguous, at least undefined, proposition, That 
the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear some remote 
analogy to human intelligence. 

Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion' 


The expression suitable to our weak concepts will be: that we think 
the world as ifit derived from a supreme reason as regards its existence 
and inner determination. 

Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics 


10.1 Introduction 


Although Hume’s influence on Kant has been appreciated, analyzed and 
debated since Kant’s own day, most of the attention has typically been 
directed toward the effect of Hume’s skepticism about metaphysics on 
Kant’s transcendental turn. Kant’s interest in Hume’s appraisal of religious 
belief has been less appreciated.” This is unfortunate since Kant seems to 
have been as impressed with Hume’s Dialogues as he was with the Enquiry. 
He borrowed Hamann’s loose, abbreviated translation of the Dialogues 
twice, before acquiring a full translation soon after its publication in 1781. 
Indeed, Kant would hardly have been alone in showing great interest in 


* This quotation is actually the antecedent of a conditional, and I’ve elided the ‘if? that precedes it. My 
rationale for attributing the claim unconditionally to Hume should become clear in due course. 

* Notable exceptions include Logan (1998), Lowisch (1965), Maly (2012) and Winegar (2015). 

> See Hatfield (2002), 42. A draft of Hamann’s translation of the Dialogues is available in Hamann 
(1951), 245-74. A full German translation of the Dialogues appeared in 1781; Kant acquired a copy 
right away (Hatfield (2002), 47 n), and it remained in his library until his death (Warda (1922), 50). 
While it is clear that Hume’s Dialogues had a direct influence on the content of the Prolegomena, it is 
less clear whether Kant had sufficiently digested Hume’s critiques of religion before 1781 for them to 
have had an influence on the first edition of the Critique. I do not take a stand on this question here 
but see Lowisch (1965) for an argument that even the 1781 edition of the Critique was influenced by 
the Dialogues. 
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Hume’s religious writings. By the second half of the eighteenth century in 
Germany, Hume was notable for his epistemological writings, but he was 
“notorious” for his religious writings.* 

Further, there is prima facie good reason to think that a close analysis 
of the relation of Kant’s views on natural religion to Hume’s would be 
fruitful. For unlike their respective views on causation (and necessity in 
metaphysics generally), where they arrive at vastly different conclusions, 
their views on natural religion would seem, at first glance at least, to 
share a great deal in common. For one, both reject the a priori reasoning 
of the cosmological and ontological arguments. Though they do so in 
their own ways, both of their attacks appeal to a version of the claim that 
we go beyond the limitations of our epistemic faculties when we try to 
reason about supernatural necessary beings that lie beyond what we can 
experience. And more interestingly, while both are highly critical of the 
empirical reasoning of arguments from design (what Hume calls ‘experi- 
mental theism’ and Kant calls ‘physico-theology’), they retain an 
ambivalent recognition that there is something to this kind of attempt 
at theological cognition. After Hume (via Philo) spends most of the 
Dialogues making a series of devastating attacks on the theistic pretenses 
of the design argument, he refrains from dealing a final death blow in 
the conclusion of the book. He instead concedes, “that the cause or 
causes of order in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to 
human intelligence” (D 88). In a related vein, Kant, after rejecting the 
possibility of knowing God’s nature by way of a “dogmatic anthropo- 
morphism,” nevertheless still countenances the possibility of 
a “symbolic anthropomorphism,” affirming that “we are compelled to 
look on the world as if it were the work of a supreme understanding and 
will” (4:357). 

There is thus at least a family resemblance between Hume’s ‘remote 
analogy’ and Kant’s ‘as if.’ Both temper their attacks on the usual argu- 
ments for theism with the concession that, when we direct our rational 
faculties at the world, we cannot help but conceive it as the product of 
some sort of intelligent design. Yet oddly (though perhaps characteristic- 
ally), Kant seems not to have noticed the affinities between their positions. 
He distances himself from Hume’s attacks on deism’ (even though their 
views are not as far apart as Kant would suggest). And while he concedes 


+ Kuehn (2005), 103. 

» The term ‘deism’ has meant many different things over the years. I will be focusing almost exclusively 
on Kant’s idiosyncratic use of this term, but see Gaskin (1983) and Wood (1991) for discussions of the 
various meanings of this term. 
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that Hume’s arguments against theism are in a certain respect “irrefutable” 
(4:356), he is more concerned to emphasize that Hume fails to notice an 
epistemically legitimate role for an anthropomorphic conception of God as 
a rational cause of nature. 

The purpose of this chapter is to bring some clarity to Kant’s reading of 
the Dialogues in §§57-58.° I will make the case that the similarities between 
Hume’s and Kant’s attitudes toward deism and theism are greater than 
Kant acknowledges. Nevertheless, I will also argue that Kant is correct to 
distance his own position from Hume’s on several important issues. 
Toward. this end, in the next section I will consider Kant’s reading of 
Hume’s attack on deism. Some clarificatory work will be required here, 
since it is not readily obvious how exactly Kant’s arguments (not to 
mention his terminology) line up with what Hume says. I will then turn 
to Kant’s discussion of theism and his complicated appraisal of the use of 
anthropomorphism in theological cognition. I will make the case that not 
just Cleanthes’s strong theism, but also Philo’s much weaker position, are 
guilty of what Kant describes as ‘dogmatic anthropomorphism.’ I will also 
work to clarify Kant’s conception of ‘symbolic’ anthropomorphism, which 
he countenances as a legitimate way to think of the world as rationally 
structured. In the final section, I will present my evaluation of how I think 
we should understand the relation between Kant’s and Hume’s positions 
vis-a-vis theological anthropomorphism. Here I will focus on the minimal 
content of their anthropomorphic claims about the cause of nature, and 
the connection between this anthropomorphism and scientific inquiry. 

Before beginning, a remark is in order on my own reading of the 
Dialogues, insofar as this will influence to some degree my analysis in 
this chapter. There is some disagreement regarding who (if anyone) 
speaks for Hume in the Dialogues, and in general what Hume’s 
attitude toward religious belief is. Regarding the first issue, the most 
common position these days is that Philo is Hume’s spokesperson.” 
Others argue instead that the Dialogues should be read as a work of 
literature, that none of the characters unequivocally represent Hume’s 


a 


My focus in this chapter is on the Dialogues because it is the text to which Kant directly refers in the 
sections under consideration (see 4:351 and 4:358). It is worth noting though that Kant may well also 
have been influenced by his reading of the chapters on natural religion in Hume’s Enquiry, especially 
chapter 11 (‘Of a Particular Providence and of a Particular State’), whose arguments regarding design 
in nature resemble those found in the Dialogues. 

For defenses of this reading, see Echelbarger (1975), Nelson (1988), Szczekalla (1998), Kemp Smith 
(1948) and Garrett (2012). Although this is the mainstream reading today, in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, many pointed to Cleanthes as the protagonist; see Kemp Smith (1948), 58 ff., for 
a persuasive refutation of these readings. 
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own position,® and that each sometimes expresses Humean views. For my 
own part, while I concede that Philo is not the only one advancing 
Humean positions, it seems clear that he is represented as the hero of 
the conversation, and that he is the primary spokesperson for Hume.? 
Philo defends the most complex and philosophically subtle arguments of 
the three speakers, and Hume saw fit to give Philo the last word on the 
matter with what is effectively a monologue in Part XII. I am thus in line 
with what I take to be the mainstream view on this matter. Kant, for what 
it is worth, seems to agree (see 4:358). 

If this is correct, what should we make of Philo’s apparent embrace of 
a modest form of the design argument at the end of the Dialogues? Does 
this represent Hume’s own religious belief? Some argue that these remarks 
are intended ironically, perhaps as a way to avoid posthumous 
censorship.'° I am not convinced of this reading. For one, Hume makes 
similar remarks, apparently non-ironically, in the Natural History of 
Religion: “The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author”; 
“A purpose, an intention, a design is evident in every thing; and when our 
comprehension is so far enlarged as to contemplate the first rise of this 
visible system, we must adopt, with the strongest conviction, the idea of 
some intelligent cause or author.”"* While it is true that Hume will 
sometimes make sarcastic remarks about religious beliefs,° I am inclined 
to agree with Gaskin’s assessment that “we should beware of so relying 
upon Hume’s irony that we read an often repeated declaration as an often 
repeated. denial.”"* Furthermore, I do not think that Philo’s so-called 
reversal in Part XII is as severe as some commentators suggest.” The 
position he accepts is so thin and intentionally vague that it hardly resem- 
bles anything like the religious conviction of Hume’s Christian contem- 
poraries, and would likely have been considered nearly as heretical as 
explicit atheism. As I read Part XII, Philo’s/Hume’s final position is that 
there is something to the design argument. But for all the grandeur of the 
order and harmony in this small corner of the universe, we are not in 
a position to infer anything stronger than that whatever caused the universe 


® See Bricke (1975), Foley (2006) and Black and Gressis (2017). 

? Not just Philo’s philosophy, but even his character seems modeled after Hume. When Cleanthes 
gently chides Philo for his “spirit of controversy, joined to [his] abhorrence of superstition” (D 77), 
it is hard not to read it as light-hearted self-deprecation on Hume’s part. 

*° See Nelson (1988), Szczekalla (1998) and Foley (2006). Hume (1956), 21. 

Hume (1956), 74. 

® See for instance his snarky quip in the first Enquiry about the “miracle” of continued belief in 
miracles among Christians (EHU 131). 

“4 Gaskin (1983), 165. Foley (2006). 
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probably has some sort of vaguely rational structure to it. But this minimal 
inference does not leave any hope of arriving at a substantive specification 
of what sort of rational structure this cause might possess, nor regarding its 
degree of similarity or dissimilarity to human intelligence. This is a delicate 
and nuanced position, and not the sort of blunt overstatement that we 
would expect if Hume intended the remark ironically.”° 


10.2 Deism 


The first hurdle we face in understanding Kant’s attitude toward Hume’s 
critiques of theological cognition has to do with aligning Kant’s termin- 
ology with Hume’s. Kant says that, “Hume’s objections to deism are weak 
and always concern the grounds of proof but never the thesis of the deistic 
assertion itself” (4:356). What is “deism’ and which ‘objections’ does Kant 
have in mind? Hume mentions deism exactly once in the Dialogues, where 
it is grouped with “atheism” and “heresy” (D 11). Both here and elsewhere’” 
Hume makes it clear that deism, as he understands it, is not a mode of 
theological conviction but of irreligiosity. Whatever positions Hume 
would go on to criticize in the rest of the Dialogues, it is clear he would 
not ascribe the title “deism’ to any of them. So, what is Kant referring to? 

Kant had introduced his definition of deism in the previous paragraph: 
“The deistic concept is a wholly pure concept of reason, which however 
represents merely a thing that contains every reality, without being able to 
determine a single one of them” (4:355). The ‘deistic concept’ is thus 
identical to what Kant elsewhere describes as the ens realissimum, or most 
real being, which is also identified with the “ideal of reason” (cf. A576/ 
B6o4 ff., cf. AA 28:1013 ff). On the one hand, the concept of the most real 
being tells us something about the entity that it describes: “of all possible 
opposed predicates, one, namely that which belongs absolutely to being, is 
encountered in its determination” (A577/B604). But on the other, such 
a description is effectively vacuous, since this most real being is a thing in 
itself lying beyond the boundaries of possible experience, and we cannot 
have the slightest inkling what sorts of ‘determinations’ things in them- 
selves might possess. The concept of the es realissimum is thus a sort of 
placeholder concept: whatever real predicates obtain among things in 


© Por similar readings of Part XII, see Kemp Smith (1948), Gaskin (1983), Logan (1998), Guyer (2008), 
208 ff., Garrett (2012) and Black and Gressis (2017). 

” In the Natural History, “deism” is associated with “profaneness” (Hume (1956), 59), and in his 
private correspondence he disavows deism while again equating it with “heresy” and “atheism” (in 
Gaskin (1983), 167). 
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themselves, the ens realissimum is the being that has them all. While one 
might be tempted to attribute the familiar predicates of understanding and 
will to such a being, Kant warns that this would be inappropriate, since 
“then the elements of my concept would still lie within appearances” and 
not be applicable to things in themselves (4:355). 

Kant’s conception of deism is clear enough,” but what this conception 
has to do with Hume’s Dialogues is less clear. There seem to be three 
distinct conceptions of God that are taken seriously at different points in 
the text, yet none of them corresponds directly to the notion of an ens 
realissimum. There is Cleanthes’s anthropomorphic conception of 
a supremely intelligent, powerful and benevolent creator (see especially 
Parts II and III). There is Demea’s ‘mystical’ notion of the necessarily 
existing first cause of the world, about which we can know basically 
nothing (see Parts [V and IX). And there is the equally unknowable lesser 
deity described by Philo, which is probably (remotely) intelligent, though 
not superlatively so, and which is probably unconcerned with human 
affairs (see Parts XI and XII). Of these three, Demea’s God is closest to 
Kant’s notion of deism. For like Kant’s ‘deistic concept,’ Demea’s concep- 
tion of God is a purely a priori notion, deriving no content from the 
perceived world nor from analogy with humanity. Additionally, Demea 
professes a thoroughgoing epistemic humility regarding what this God 
might be like, which is again in line with Kant’s account of deism. Lastly, 
although Kant admits that there is no analytic identification of the concept 
of a necessary being with that of a most real being, he also admits that if 
there were a necessary being, it would be most natural to construe it as the 
most real being. For the ens realissimum “possess[es] all the conditions for 
everything possible, [while] it itself needs no condition . .. consequently, it 
satishes the concept of unconditioned necessity on at least one point” 
(A585/B6r3) and is thus “best suited to the concept of an unconditionally 
necessary being” (As86/B614). 

All of this leads me to conclude that although Kant is not being 
precise in referring to “Hume’s objections to deism,’ we should 
nevertheless take him to be referring to Hume’s attacks on Demea’s 


® There is debate as to whether Kant’s definition of deism aligns with his contemporaries’ use of the 
term. Wood (1991) has argued that Kant’s use of “deism” to denote the minimal belief in an ens 
realissimum is “idiosyncratic” (1) since a deist was typically described as “a monotheist who believes 
in the goodness and providence of God but refuses to embrace a revealed faith based on the biblical 
traditions of Christianity” (2). Chance and Pasternack (2019), by contrast, situate Kant’s conception 
of deism within the Wolffian and Baumgartian tradition, and argue that “Kant’s use of ‘deism’ is, 
thus, hardly new” (224). 
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necessary being (delivered primarily by Cleanthes in Part IX of the 
Dialogues).° If this is correct, what should we make of Kant’s claim 
that Hume’s objections to this position “are weak and always concern 
the grounds of proof but never the thesis of the deistic assertion itself” 
(4:356)? Here again it is difficult to align Kant’s remark with what 
actually goes on in the Dialogues. For on the one hand, it is true that 
Cleanthes attacks the reasoning in Demea’s cosmological argument. 
Where the cosmological argument asserts dogmatically that there 
could not be an infinite sequence of causes, Cleanthes retorts, in 
effect, says who? (D 55).°° But this objection against the specific 
assumptions of the cosmological argument is not the one that 
Cleanthes takes to be decisive. Instead, he is “willing to rest the 
whole controversy” (D 55) on his argument that no being could ever 
be demonstrated to exist necessarily. “Whatever we conceive as exist- 
ent, we can also conceive as non-existent. There is no being, therefore, 
whose non-existence implies a contradiction” (D 55). And “The 
words, therefore, ‘necessary existence’ have no meaning; or which is 
the same thing, none that is consistent” (D 55-6). This is not a mere 
attack on the ‘grounds of proof,’ but an attack on the possibility of 
any proof, and on the very notion of necessary existence itself. 
Moreover, it is surprising that Kant does not seem to notice the affinities 
between Hume’s criticisms and his own position on the possibility of 
a necessary being. For while Kant would not agree with Hume’s/ 
Cleanthes’s claim that the concept of necessary existence is inconsistent 
(since Kant thinks that the concept is at least /ogically possible), he should 
nevertheless have been sympathetic to Hume’s criticism. For the concept 
of a necessary being is, for Kant, a mere idea of reason, that is, a concept to 
which no possible intuition could correspond. Thus, while the notion of 
necessary existence is not /ogically impossible, Kant insists that there can be 


*° Further support for this claim is found in Baumgarten’s Metaphysics (which Kant used as the primary 
textbook for his courses on metaphysics and theology): “DEISM is the doctrine maintaining that 
almost nothing is conceivable about God, except perhaps his existence” (Baumgarten (2013), 293). 
While this definition makes no reference to an ens realissimum, it is effectively the same as Demea’s 
conception of God. Since Kant would certainly have been aware of this passage, it is natural that he 
would have made the connection between Baumgarten’s conception of deism and Demea’s 
“mystical” conception of God. 

*° More specifically, Cleanthes argues that there is no need to ask after the cause or explanation of 
a whole, when causes or explanations of all the parts of the whole have already been accounted for. 
Since each part in an infinite causal sequence has an explanation (viz., whatever caused it), there is 
no further unanswered question regarding the explanation of the whole (see Dialogwes Part IX). 
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no demonstration of its real possibility (see A607—-8/B635—6), and in this 
sense at least the concept has, as Hume says, “no meaning” (D 56). 

In sum, I think that Kant’s remarks about Hume’s attack on (what Kant 
calls) deism are somewhat off the mark. Kant is wrong to claim that Hume 
merely attacks “the grounds of proof” (4:356). And more interestingly, 
Kant’s position is much closer to Hume’s than Kant acknowledges. 


10.3. Theism 


Let us turn now to Kant’s concerns with Hume’s objections against theism, 
which Kant takes more seriously. After dismissing Hume’s attack on 
deism, he writes, 


But with respect to theism, which is supposed to arise through a closer 
determination of our (in deism, merely transcendent) concept of a supreme 
being, [Hume's objections] are very strong, and, depending on how this 
concept has been framed, they are in certain cases (in fact, in all the usual 
ones) irrefutable. (4:356, cf. AA 28:1063) 


In the Critique, Kant describes theism as the concept of God that derives from 
“natural” (as opposed to “transcendental”) theology, which “infers the prop- 
erties and existence of an author of the world from the constitution, the order 
and unity, that are found in this world” (A632/B660). Where deism describes 
only the idea of a highest being as “cause of the world” (A631/B659), theism 
describes a “living God” (A633/B661), which is an “author of the world” 
(A632/B660) possessing intelligence and will. Where the deistic concept is 
derived from pure reason’s rather abstract notion of an unconditioned ground 
of all possibility, the theistic concept is derived from our representation of the 
systematic regularity in the phenomenal world. 

It should be fairly clear that the theistic concept of God, as Kant 
understands it, corresponds most closely to Cleanthes’s God, which is 
a designer God, belief in which is derived through analogy with human 
intelligence. Cleanthes argues that “the world” is “one great machine, 
subdivided into lesser machines,” and that “all these various machines, 
and even their most minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an 
accuracy which ravishes into admiration all men who have ever contem- 
plated them” (D 15). Since these “machines” resemble human artifacts, it 
follows, “by all the rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble, and that 
the Author of Nature is somewhat similar to the mind of man, though 
possessed of much larger faculties, proportioned to the grandeur of the 
work” (D 15). 
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Philo, however, (clearly speaking for Hume) has no patience with this 
argument, since it depends on selective attention to some empirical evi- 
dence (the order and harmony in some parts of the observable universe) 
while remaining blind to several weaknesses in the analogy.” Although 
Philo will soften his stance slightly by the end of the book, it is clear that he 
does not think that anything like a traditional conception of a superlatively 
wise and benevolent creator can be inferred on the basis of an analogical 
inference from the empirical evidence in the natural world. 

Now again, Kant makes it clear that, in one sense at least, he finds 
Hume’s refutation of the design argument persuasive. In fact, one can even 
find passages in Kant that could just as well have been spoken by Philo.** 
That being said, Kant still wants to salvage an attenuated form of 
anthropomorphic theism and argue that Hume failed to see the appropri- 
ate way to understand the analogical relations between humanity and our 
artifacts on the one hand, and God and nature on the other. The remainder 
of this section addresses this issue. 

Kant recognizes that Hume’s attacks on theism, and the general ques- 
tion whether theological cognition based in physico-theology is possible at 
all, both hinge on the possibility of analogical cognition of God. Is it 
possible to understand God and God’s creation through an anthropo- 
morphic analogy with humanity and its creations? Part of the answer to 
this question depends on how one understands the proper function of an 
analogy, and Kant begins $58 with a warning against a common miscon- 
ception on this matter: “Cognition according to analogy ... surely does 
not signify, as the word is usually taken, an imperfect similarity between 
two things, but rather a perfect similarity between two relations in wholly 
dissimilar things” (4:357).”° 

It is impossible not to recognize an implicit criticism of Hume already in 
this point about the proper use of analogies. The term ‘analogy’ (and its 
variants) occurs more than forty times in the Dialogues, and Hume makes it 
clear that the whole of ‘experimental theism’ rests on the possibility of 
drawing an analogy between God and intelligent humans. Moreover, it is 
clear that Hume conceives of analogy only in the sense that Kant rejects. 


* T will not rehearse the details of Philo’s criticisms here, though see especially Part V for his 
arguments. 

* See Kant (1902), 28:1009. 

* Te is worth noting that this definition of analogy is by no means ad hoc. Kant gave a similar definition 
in an entirely different context in the first Critique: “analogy is not the identity of two quantitative 
but of two qualitative relations, where from three given members I can cognize and give a priori only 
the relation to a fourth member but not #is fourth member itself” (Ar79-80/B222). See also CJ 5:464. 
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For instance, he writes about the imperfect analogy between a universe and 
a house (D 16), about a voice from the heavens bearing “little analogy to 
any human voice” (D 24), and about the analogy between the world and an 
organism being “defective in many circumstances” (D 41). Clearly, Hume 
takes analogy to be “an imperfect similarity between things, [rather than] 
a perfect similarity between two relations” (4:357). 

Now, these two kinds of analogical thinking correspond (I take it) to 
two distinct kinds of anthropomorphism in theological cognition (which 
Kant had introduced two paragraphs earlier, at the end of $57). What Kant 
calls “dogmatic” anthropomorphism (4:357) corresponds to the first type of 
analogy and attempts to draw a comparison between humanity and the 
creator of the world on the basis of a comparison between human artifacts 
and nature. Since humans produce purposive artifacts by means of will and 
understanding, we can infer that the seemingly purposive features of nature 
were created by a God possessing will and understanding. The inference 


looks like this: 


(1) Human artifacts and natural entities both (in their different ways) 
display a teleological fitting of parts into wholes.* 

(2) Human artifacts were caused by intelligent humans. 

(3) Therefore, the cause of the natural world must be (to some degree) like 
human intelligence. 


Kant would of course accept both premises as empirically true. But he 
rejects the inference because of the pretense of the conclusion: it ‘dogmat- 
ically’ aims to make a determination of the cause of the universe itself. Kant 
will insist that the cause of the world lies beyond the boundaries of possible 
experience, and thus is not a cognitively determinable object. 

‘Two remarks about Hume are in order here. First, it should be clear that 
the dogmatic anthropomorphism of the argument represents the design 
argument that Hume scrutinizes throughout the Dialogues. Cleanthes 
thinks that the cause described in the conclusion approximates something 
like a traditional conception of the God of Christianity. Philo (and Hume 
as well) concludes that the grain of insight in the argument is so minimal 
and obscure that only the vaguest notion of a rational cause of nature can 


“4 Where Hume focuses on a teleological fitting of parts to wholes and means to ends in the biological 
sphere, Kant is more concerned in the early 1780s with the systematic unity of natural laws (see 
especially the Appendix to the Dialectic). It is not until the later part of the decade, culminating in 
CJ, that he also directs his attention to biological purposiveness (though, as the First Introduction to 
CJ makes clear, he is still very interested in the purposiveness manifested by the systematic unity of 
natural laws). 
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be inferred. As I will discuss, Kant would reject even Philo’s highly 
attenuated acceptance of a minimal dogmatic anthropomorphism insofar 
as it still amounts to an attempt to say something (however slight) about 
the supersensible cause of the world. Second, with regards to Philo’s/ 
Hume’s rejection of Cleanthes’s strong reading of the design argument, 
it should be noted that even though Kant finds these arguments persuasive, 
his own reasons for rejecting the dogmatic anthropological argument for 
traditional theism are distinct from Hume’s. Hume’s reasons are empirical: 
the experienced similarities between human artifacts and nature are too 
weak, and the dissimilarities too great, to warrant any sort of strong and 
specific claim about the creator, certainly not that it is a supremely wise and 
benevolent author of nature. Kant’s reasons are a priori: that which lies 
beyond the boundaries of experience is not determinable as an object of 
cognition (whatever the empirical evidence might show). 

Hume and Kant agree (in their different ways) that the dogmatic 
anthropomorphic argument for theism fails. However, Hume leaves it at 
that and gives up on traditional theism entirely. Kant’s complaint is that 
Hume failed to notice a different kind of ‘symbolic’ anthropomorphism, 
which corresponds to the preferred mode of analogical reasoning (drawing 
a perfect similarity between two relations). Where dogmatic anthropo- 
morphism attempts to make a direct comparison between humanity and 
God, symbolic anthropomorphism makes a comparison between artifacts’ 
relation to human designers and nature’s relation to its unknown cause: “In 
the way that a watch, a ship, and a regiment are related to an artisan, 
a builder, and a commander, the sensible world ... is related to the 
unknown” (4:357). Kant’s point here is that one is justified in believing 
that the watch, ship and regiment are products of human intelligence even 
if one has no experience of the artisan, builder or commander. Likewise, 
one can treat the sensible world as the product of a rational cause, even in 
the absence of any epistemic access to this cause. But, Kant cautions, 
“reason is not thereby transposed as a property onto the first being in itself, 
but only onto the relation of that being to the sensible world” (4:359). 

This last point requires qualification. Kant cannot literally mean that we 
may predicate reason, understanding or will to the relation between God 
and the world. That would not make any sense. One might think that Kant 
means instead that we ‘transpose’ something like the notion ‘x intelligently 
designed y’ onto the relation between God and the world. While such 
a reading would respect Kant’s claim that symbolic anthropomorphism is 
about a comparison between relations, I do not think it can be what Kant 
means. This is for the simple reason that the claim would include an illicit 
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existential judgment regarding the cause of the natural world, since assert- 
ing that a relation obtains entails asserting that the relata exist. Better 
would be to read Kant as saying that we can and must make a certain 
predication of nature in relation to its unknown cause. Returning to the 
watch example, even if we do not know a single thing about the watch- 
maker, we can still attribute to the watch the relational predicate ‘made-by 
-a-watchmaker,’ or simply ‘intelligently designed.’ That is, we conceive the 
watch in relation to its intelligent maker, but the cognition is first and 
foremost about the watch, not the maker to which it is notionally related. 
Likewise, I argue, Kant thinks that theological cognition by way of sym- 
bolic anthropomorphism involves attributing to nature the predicate 
‘intelligently designed.’ This reading is better, but it still requires qualifi- 
cation. For even though there is no explicit mention of the supersensible 
cause of the world, there is still an implicit existential judgment about this 
cause. This is because an object’s relational properties entail facts about 
that to which it is related. For instance, the claim that Baltimore has the 
relational property ‘700 miles from Chicago’ entails both that the distance 
between Baltimore and Chicago is 700 miles, and that Chicago has the 
relational property ‘700 miles from Baltimore.’ Likewise, the claim that the 
natural world has the property ‘intelligently designed’ entails that such 
a relation obtains between the world and some x, and that this x has the 
property ‘intelligent designer.’ These claims are clearly too strong, and 
Kant would not have wanted to imply them. 

The way out of this problem requires clarifying Kant’s understanding of 
‘symbolic’ cognition, and his remark that “we are compelled to look upon 
the world as if it were the work of a supreme understanding and will” 
(4:357). While symbolic cognition plays no important role in the first 
Critique, and is discussed only briefly in the Prolegomena, it receives 
a fuller treatment in $59 of the third Critique (“On beauty as a symbol of 
morality”). He there explains that symbols are like schemata, in that they 
generate intuitions for concepts. However, whereas schemata produce 
intuitions for concepts of understanding, symbols produce intuitions to 
stand for ideas of reason (CJ §:351). Of course, no intuition could ever be 
‘adequate’ to an idea of reason; instead, what the symbolic intuition 
represents is the “form of reflection, not the content, which corresponds 
to the concept” (C] 5:351). These are “indirect presentations of the concept” 
which work by means of “analogy” (CJ 5:352). They involve “first applying 
the concept to the object of a sensible intuition, and then, second, applying 
the mere rule of reflection on that intuition to an entirely different object, 
of which the first is only the symbol” (CJ 5:352). 
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Some of this is more obscure than we might like,” but Kant’s examples 
are helpful. He says that a handmill is a symbol for a despotic state. “For 
between a despotic state and a handmill there is, of course, no similarity, 
but there is one between the rule for reflecting on both and their causality” 
(CJ 5:532). The relevant ‘rule for reflecting’ is presumably something like 
a handmill’s function of grinding discrete entities into an undifferentiated 
mass with mere utilitarian value. Kant’s position is that, in general, an 
intuition of one object functions as a symbol for some other object when 
a rule for reflecting on the first can be used to ‘think’ the second. 

This account of symbolic representations clarifies to some degree the 
position sketched in the Prolegomena, because we now see that what was 
earlier called a similarity between relations is better specified as a similarity 
between ‘rules for reflecting.’ With that in mind, let us consider once more 
a passage to which I have alluded several times now: 


If I say that we are compelled to look upon the world as if it were the work of 
a supreme understanding and will, I actually say nothing more than: in the 
way that a watch, a ship, and a regiment are related to an artisan, a builder, 
and a commander, the sensible world (or everything that makes up the basis 
of this sum total of appearances) is related to the unknown — which I do not 
thereby cognize according to what it is in itself, but only according to what it 
is for me, that is, with respect to the world of which I am a part. (4:357) 


What exactly is a symbol for what here? One might think that the obvious 
answer is that artisans, builders and commanders are symbols for the 
unknown cause of the world. In that case, the rule for reflecting on the 
artisans, and so on, is something like the recognition that they act and 
create purposively, and this rule for reflecting is used symbolically to think 
the unknown cause of the world. While I think that this may well be part of 
what Kant had in mind, notice that it is not what he actually says. The 
claim is not that we may think of the cause of nature as if it is like 
a watchmaker; rather, it is that we may think of nature itself as if it is 
like a watch.” That is, the rule for reflecting on the purposiveness and 
order in the watch can be used to think the apparent purposiveness and 
order in nature. It is this latter symbolic representation, focused directly on 
the phenomenal world and its structure, that Kant takes to be most 
important. Symbolic anthropomorphism, despite its theological content, 


* Though for some clarity on the matter, see Matherne, Chapter 11 in this volume. 

*® Kant’s other use of the phrase ‘as if in this part of the book also places the emphasis on the symbolic 
representation of the world rather than its cause: “we think the world as if it derived from a supreme 
reason” (4:359). 
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is fundamentally about reflecting on nature, not its supersensible cause. As 
I will argue in the next section, looking at Kant’s view in this way will help 
clarify the scientific methodological use that he wants to make of symbolic 
anthropomorphism. 


10.4 Kant’s ‘As If and Hume’s ‘Remote Analogy’ 


I want now to take a step back and offer a few remarks about how I think 
we should understand Kant’s relation to Hume on the question of theo- 
logical cognition. Painted in the broadest strokes, Kant and Hume agree 
that traditional, optimistic approaches to establishing knowledge of God 
are mistaken, and that we cannot have anything close to theoretical 
certainty regarding the existence of a supreme being. Nevertheless, both 
leave room for a (highly qualified and watered down) sense in which we are 
justified in believing in a rational ordering cause of the universe. They both 
also hold that such anthropomorphic thinking is in a certain sense inevit- 
able, given the structure of our cognitive faculties. Yet they diverge insofar 
as Hume relies exclusively on his empiricist methodology, while Kant 
makes full use of the subtleties of transcendental philosophy. For instance, 
regarding the last point about the inevitability of anthropomorphic think- 
ing, Hume takes the inevitability to arise from the imagination’s tendency 
to notice patterns and regularities in the empirical world, while Kant 
locates its basis in the a priori needs of reason. 

Different scholars have looked at this picture and come to very different 
conclusions regarding how near or far from each other Kant and Hume are. 
For instance, Logan finds the similarities more striking than the differ- 
ences, and concludes that, 


A similarity exists between Kant’s symbolic anthropomorphism and Philo’s 

irresistible belief [in a rational cause of the universe] in that, for both, we do 

not describe what the deity is really like, we only talk about the Deity in 

words that are familiar to and meaningful for us, that serve a practical 
Ba ao 

purpose, and talk about what our world is like. 


In a related vein, Guyer argues that Kant and Hume are in agreement 
regarding the close practical connection between physico-theology and scien- 
tific methodology.” At the other end of the spectrum, Winegar has recently 
argued that the differences overshadow any superficial similarities between 
their views.’ He argues that Kant’s arguments against dogmatic physico- 


*? Logan (1998), 146. 8 Guyer (2008), 209. 8 Winegar (2015). 
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theology are more principled than Hume’s, and consequently more radical, 
and that only Kant, not Hume, countenances any role for physico-theology in 
natural science, concluding that “Hume’s Dialogues are deeply at odds with 
Kant’s theoretical philosophy.”*° 

My own sentiments lie somewhere between these two extremes, since 
I think the relation between their views is a bit more nuanced than these 
writers sometimes suggest. In the remainder of this section, I will explain 
how I think we should understand the relation between Hume’s and 
Kant’s positions on two important issues: the content of anthropomorphic 
claims regarding the cause of the world, and the relation between 
anthropomorphism and scientific inquiry. 

Let us consider the content of their respective anthropomorphisms first. 
Kant thinks that we must conceive the world ‘as if it were the work of 
a wise author. Hume (via Philo) argues that we should concede that there is 
at least a ‘remote analogy’ between human intelligence and the cause of the 
world. As we saw in Section 10.3, these two assertions have very different 
epistemic statuses. Kant’s claim is intended merely symbolically: it is 
a useful (and subjectively necessary) way to think about the order and 
harmony in nature but should not be taken as a literal attempt to say 
anything about the first cause of the universe, not even that such a cause 
exists. Hume’s claim, by contrast, however minimal and vague, is still 
a claim about the cause of the world itself. It still amounts to what Kant 
would call dogmatic anthropomorphism. 

That being said, even though their epistemic valences are different, 
it seems that the content of the claims themselves are not so far apart. 
Kant argues that “the supreme being, insofar as it contains the basis of 
[the] rational form of the world, is indeed ascribed reason, but only 
by analogy,” and we make this ascription only to the degree necessary 
“to have the greatest possible use of reason with respect to the world 
in accordance with a principle” (4:359). As Kant explains in more 
detail in the Critiques Appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic, 
cognizing the world ‘with a principle’ requires the presupposition 
that the workings of nature manifest a hidden but discoverable 
systematic unity that mirrors the structure of human rationality, at 
least to the degree that nature will be intelligible to us (see A645/B673 
ff.). If Kant’s claim is that we only (symbolically) attribute to God 
just enough to explain the rational structure of the world, then the ‘as 


#° Winegar (2015), 892. 
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if claim amounts to no more than the minimal (symbolic) claim that 
God’s mind has a systematic structure.* 

Compare this to Hume’s/Philo’s account of the basis for claiming 
a remote analogy between the human mind and the cause of the world: 
There is “a certain degree of analogy between the operations of nature, in 
every situation and in every age; whether the rotting of a turnip, the 
generation of an animal, and the structure of human thought” (D 80-1). 
Hume does not explain here what similarity exactly he has in mind 
regarding these disparate examples, though other passages make it clear 
that he is thinking about the teleological fitting of parts to wholes and 
means to ends (D 15, 77). The point that I want to emphasize though is 
that, like Kant, Hume’s position is that we should attribute to the cause of 
nature only the minimum required to explain the similarity between the 
rational structure of the human mind and the (apparently) rational struc- 
ture of nature. However, as I will explain next, Hume and Kant diverge in 
what they think we can do with this minimal anthropomorphic belief. For 
where Hume thinks that the recognition of intelligent design in the natural 
world warrants little more than a shrug and a passing huh, ain’t that 
something? (D 88-9), Kant thinks that even a minimal anthropomorphic 
belief can and must fuel scientific investigation. 

Accordingly, let us now consider Kant’s and Hume’s takes on the role of 
theological anthropomorphism in scientific inquiry. Guyer takes there to 
be a strong affinity between them here: 


Kant will clearly agree with Hume that the conception of God is the source 
of useful strategies for the investigation of nature — indeed, Hume’s use of 
the term ‘maxim’ may make it a direct source for Kant’s discussion of the 
maxims of scientific inquiry in the Introduction to the third Critique.” 


Winegar disputes this reading on the grounds that, for Hume, the analogy 
between God’s mind and ours is too “remote” to be of any use in human 
inquiry.’ For my part, I think that Guyer overstates the affinity here, while 
Winegar downplays it too much. 

On the one hand, it is clear both Hume and Kant do recognize the tight 
connection between scientific inquiry and anthropomorphic thinking 


** This is not to say that Kant’s account of the legitimate content of the concept of God ends here. 
While theoretical cognition can secure nothing more than the minimal, symbolic representation of 
the world as intelligently designed, once practical reason is brought into the picture, and Kant’s 
practical proof for God along with it (see CPrR 5:124 ff. and 5:447 ff.), the concept of God is filled 
out in terms of justice, morality and the good. 

* Guyer (2008), 209. _Winegar (2015), 904. 
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about God. Kant makes it very clear that the cash value of symbolic 
anthropomorphic theism consists in its role with respect to scientific 
inquiry: the principle which assumes “a supreme reason as a cause of all 
connections in the world ... must be thoroughly advantageous to reason, 
and can nowhere harm it in its use in nature” (4:359). And for his part, 
Hume (via Philo) asserts: 


that nature does nothing in vain, is a maxim established in all the Schools, 
merely from the contemplation of the works of nature, without any religious 
purpose; and, from a firm conviction of its truth, an anatomist who had 
observed a new organ or canal would never be satisfied till he had also 
discovered its use and intention. (D 77) 


Such maxims, he says, “lay [a] strong foundation of piety and religion” 
(D 77-8). Winegar correctly points out that, for Hume, the analogy 
between God’s mind and the human intellect is too remote to provide 
any concrete guidance to scientific inquiry. For instance, the remote 
analogy will not tell the anatomist anything about what to make of the 
‘new organ or canal.’ However, Winegar suggests that this somehow marks 
a contrast with Kant, which, I suggest, is mistaken. For Kant will also 
affirm that we cannot expect “an audacious [vermessene] derivation of the 
appearances of nature from a supreme reason” (4:359). That is, although 
Kant thinks that we are justified in investigating the world ‘as if it were 
designed in accordance with rational principles, he does not think that this 
very general hypothesis will ever tell us anything specific about what our 
investigations will turn up. It amounts to nothing more than the subjective 
confidence that some kind of rational order will be discoverable, if we look 
hard enough. Thus, the difference between Hume and Kant is not so great 
here. If the content of their anthropomorphic conceptions of God is 
similarly minimal, then the degree to which these conceptions can provide 
substantive guidance in science will be just as minimal. 

All that being said, it is important to note a crucial difference between their 
views. Put simply, Hume’s anthropomorphism is entirely empirical, while 
Kant’s is, in part at least, a priori and even transcendental. Hume thinks that 
we inevitably arrive at the belief in a (remotely) intelligent designer only after 
we have spent some time observing nature and the order and harmony it 
manifests. Philo says that, “all the sciences /ead us insensibly to acknowledge 
a first intelligent Author” (D 78, emphasis added). Hume’s view seems to be 
that we first notice order and harmony on our own, without giving any 
thought to its extramundane origin, and only after sufficient contemplation 
of this are we led to infer its origin in a quasi-rational cause. 
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For Kant, things are reversed. The maxim that we ought to investigate 
nature as if it were organized rationally and systematically is, for him, 
a presupposition that we must make Jefore a scientific investigation of 
nature is possible. That is, we do not indulge in symbolic anthropomorph- 
ism because of (or at least not only because of) the order and harmony we 
see in the world. Rather, we seek and discover this order and harmony in 
the first place because of an a priori, ‘regulative’ (as he calls it in the first 
Critique) predisposition to expect the world to display regular, orderly, 
rational structure; this presupposition, in turn, licenses the use of symbolic 
anthropomorphism, on the grounds that the rational structure of nature 
must have come from a rational cause.** 

To clarify the function of symbolic anthropomorphism in scientific 
inquiry, let us consider one last time Kant’s use of the watchmaker analogy 
(4:357). When we think of a watch as designed by a watchmaker, the point is 
not to learn anything about the watchmaker. Rather, it helps us understand 
the watch. Mote specifically, it allows us to investigate the watch. Perhaps it is 
broken and we need to reverse engineer it to know how it might be repaired. 
It is of course possible to reverse engineer the watch only on the presuppos- 
ition that it was engineered in the first place. Likewise, thinking of the world 
as if it were designed by a wise creator is not aimed at learning anything 
about the creator. Rather, it is necessary as a presupposition for making sense 
of nature’s structure. We would not be driven to seek out the systematic 
order of natural laws or the teleological function of parts in their organic 
wholes without an a priori assumption that such systematicity and purpos- 
iveness are there waiting to be found. This assumption requires that we think 
of the world ‘as if it is the work of a wise creator. 


10.5 Conclusion 


I will conclude with a remark about the relation between Kant’s appraisal 
of Hume’s skepticism regarding natural religion, and his more well-known 
appraisal of Hume’s skepticism regarding causation (and metaphysical 
necessity in general). I think there is a clearly discernible parallel between 


*4 This argument bears clear similarities to Kant’s practical proof of God’s existence. In the argument 
Ihave sketched here, reason demands that nature have a systematic structure, and this theoretical need 
of reason warrants (symbolic) belief in an intelligent designer. In the practical proof, reason demands 
that we recognize the necessity of the moral law, and (skipping many important details) this practical 
need of reason warrants belief in a superlatively just ruler of the cosmos. Kant seems to have noticed 
this similarity by the time he wrote the third Critique, where his discussions of physico-theology ($85), 
ethico-theology (§86) and the moral proof for God (§87) appear back-to-back. 
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Kant’s attitude toward both. In both cases, Hume’s skeptical arguments 
rest on claims about the shortcomings of empirical reasoning and trad- 
itional metaphysics. Regarding causation, Hume notes that there can never 
be an impression of a necessary connection between events, and that logical 
reasoning can barely make sense of, much less prove such connections. 
Kant agrees. Regarding natural religion, Hume notes that the empirical 
evidence regarding the order and harmony in the natural world will never 
be sufficient to warrant rational assent to traditional forms of theism, and 
that metaphysical reasoning cannot do the job either. Again, Kant agrees. 
But in both cases, Kant complains, Hume ends his investigations prema- 
turely. For while these negative points about the inadequacy of the empir- 
ical evidence were “spark[s] from which a light could well have been 
kindled,” Hume did not notice the “welcoming tinder” with which to 
grow such a light (4:257). Kant’s central critical period insight — that there 
is a special subjective kind of necessity regarding how things must be for us 
and our cognition — provides the missing tinder. Even if we cannot claim 
knowledge of necessary causal connections among things in themselves, we 
can still recognize that causation as necessary connection is subjectively 
necessary as a condition on the possibility of the experience of objects. 
Likewise, even if we are in no position to cognize the supersensible cause of 
the world directly, the subjective necessity of thinking the world ‘as if it 
were designed rationally leaves room for a symbolic anthropomorphic 
theism that enables and underwrites scientific inquiry into the rational 
structure of the world.” 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the D.C./Baltimore Kant Group and at the St. Louis 
Early Modern Conference (both in 2019). Special thanks to participants at these meetings for their 
helpful feedback, especially Mavis Biss, Tim Black, Alex Englert, David Landy, Mike Nance, Laura 
Papish, Julie Walsh and Jessica Williams. 


CHAPTER II 


Cognition by Analogy and the Possibility 
of Metaphysics 


Samantha Matherne 


11.1 Introduction 


The guiding question of the Third Part of the Prolegomena is ‘How is 
metaphysics in general possible?’ Although Kant glosses this question in a 
variety of ways throughout the text, one of his preferred ways to do so is asa 
question about the possibility of “metaphysical cognition” (4:265). This is 
why in the Third Part, Kant devotes much of his attention to the more 
specific question of whether we can have metaphysical cognition of the 
traditional objects of metaphysics, namely, God, the soul and the world- 
whole. 

At first blush, it might seem as if Kant answers the specific question 
about the possibility of metaphysical cognition with an unequivocal ‘no.’ 
Summarizing his argument in the Third Part, Kant says, “After the 
extremely clear proofs we have given above, it would be an absurdity for 
us, with respect to any object, to hope to cognize more than belongs to a 
possible experience of it” (4:351). Given that the ideas of God, the soul and 
the world-whole are “concepts whose object nevertheless cannot be given in 
experience,” metaphysical cognition of them seems out of the question 
(4:328). 

Yet something rather surprising happens in the concluding sections of 
the Third Part (§$57—60). Kant claims that we can have “real, positive 
cognition” of God after all, albeit cognition of a special kind, which there 
he calls “cognition by analogy” and elsewhere “symbolic cognition” (4:358, 
cf. CJ 5:353). Kant’s discussion of ‘cognition by analogy’ or ‘symbolic 
cognition’ (terms I shall use interchangeably), of course, raises questions. 
What does cognition by analogy involve? Why does he describe this as a 
kind of cognition? And what implications, if any, does it have for his 
account of the possibility of metaphysics? 

In order to make headway on these questions, my aim in this chapter is to 
offer an interpretation of Kant’s view of cognition by analogy in general and 
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of the symbolic cognition of God in particular. In the course of elucidating 
Kant’s view, I defend two core claims. First, I argue that Kant’s analysis of 
cognition by analogy reveals that there is more flexibility built into his 
account of how we meet the requirements for cognition than is generally 
supposed. More specifically, I claim that this flexibility emerges if we attend 
to the role that Kant accords ‘exhibition [Darstellung exhibitio]’ in enabling 
cognition.’ Second, I contend that although Kant does not regard the 
symbolic cognition of God as metaphysical cognition in the strict sense, he 
addresses it in the Prolegomena because he thinks it sheds light on the ways in 
which the possibility of metaphysics rests on our human makeup, as crea- 
tures who are at once sensible and metaphysical.” 

I begin with a discussion of Kant’s theory of cognition by analogy in general. 
Given the central role analogies play in this kind of cognition, in Section 11.2 
I open with a discussion of what Kant means by ‘analogy.’ In Section 11.3 I then 
turn to Kant’s account of cognition by analogy. After considering Kant’s theory 
of cognition in general, I discuss why he categorizes cognition by analogy as a 
species of cognition. Here I make the case that Kant builds more flexibility into 
his account of how we meet the constraints on cognition than is often 
acknowledged. With this interpretation of cognition by analogy in place, in 
Section 11.4 I address Kant’s account of the symbolic cognition of God in the 
Prolegomena. In Section 11.5 I conclude by arguing that even though symbolic 
cognition does not amount to metaphysical cognition in Kant’s strict sense, we 
can conceive of it as metaphysical cognition in a loose sense, as cognition that 
has its source in our metaphysical predispositions as human beings. 


11.2 Kant’s Theory of Analogies 


To begin piecing together what Kant means by cognition by analogy, I 
want to first consider his conception of analogies. Analogies emerge 
throughout Kant’s corpus, often at pivotal junctures: he appeals to them, 
for example, in the Analogies of Experience in the first Critique, in his 
discussion of the categorical imperative in the Groundwork,’ and in his 
analysis of beauty and teleology in the third Critique. Yet despite their 
pervasiveness, little attention has been paid to the systematic role analogies 


" ‘Darstellung’ is often translated as ‘presentation’ or ‘exhibition,’ and I shall opt for the latter since 
Kant uses ‘exhibitio’ as the Latin cognate. 

* By describing us as ‘metaphysical,’ I do not just have in mind Kant’s general claim that human beings 
are intellectual. I have in mind his more specific claim that metaphysics is part of the “natural 
predisposition of human reason” (4:362). I return to this topic later. 

3G 4:436. 
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play in Kant’s philosophy.* Commentators have, instead, focused more 
locally on his account of the Analogies of Experience,’ his discussion of 
their relation to symbolism,° their contribution to mathematics,” or the 
role they play in his moral theory.® 

That being said, the lack ofa unified account of analogies in the secondary 
literature may be no accident: given the wide variety of contexts in which 
Kant addresses analogies, what unity could there be? To address this con- 
cern, in what follows I argue that if we take a closer look at his treatment of 
analogies, we will uncover a unified framework after all. In order to elucidate 
this framework, I offer an account of the general structure (11.2.1), species 
(11.2.2) and functions (11.2.3) of analogies on Kant’s view. 


u.2.1_ The Structure of Analogies 


As is standard, Kant conceives of an analogy as a comparison between 
things; however, on his view, the comparison turns not on a similarity 
between the things, but rather on a similarity in relations: “[analogy] does 
not signify, as the word is usually taken, an imperfect similarity between 
things, but rather a perfect similarity between two relations in wholly 
dissimilar things” (4:357-8).° Insofar as he understands analogies to involve 
a similarity in the relations between things, Kant claims that he is drawing 
on the notion of proportion in mathematics: “we understand analogy to be 
the perfect similarity of relationships (not of things but of relationships), or 
in short what the mathematicians understand by proportion” (Kant 
(1996a), 28:1023)."° In mathematics, Kant takes an analogy to have the 
four-part structure of a: b :: ¢: x, where x is the unknown variable that we 
need to solve for. And it is this four-part structure that Kant applies to 
analogies in general: “Analogy is a proportion of concepts, where from the 
relation between two members that I know I bring out the relation of a 
third member, that I know, to a fourth member that I do zot know” (Kant 
(1997b), 28:292). For example, in cashing out the analogy between a parent 
and God, Kant says, “the promotion of the happiness of the children = a is 


4 Exceptions to this include Munzel (1995), section 1; Kleingeld (1998); Pillow (2000), 81-3; Maly 

(2012); Nassar (2015), section 1; Westra (2016), chapter 7. 

See, e.g., Allison (2004), 226-8; Callanan (2008). 

® See, e.g., Cohen (1982); Allison (2001), 254-63; Chignell (2009), (2010). 

” See, e.g., Callanan (2008); Munzel (1995), 305-6; Shabel (1998), 611; Guyer (1987), 67—70. 

8 See, e.g., Bielefeldt (2003); Kleingeld (2018a, 2018b); Westra (2016), chapter 7. 

> See also CJ 5:352, §:464 nj (1996a), 28:1023. 

° See also Kant (1997b), 28:292. See Callanan (2008), 752, for a discussion of the roots of this 
mathematical notion of analogy in Greek thought. 
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to the love of the parents = b as the welfare of humankind = c is to the 
unknown in God = x” (4:358 n). Given this structure, on Kant’s view, what 
generates the comparison in any analogy is not any similarity between the 
a, b, c and x terms, but rather the similarity in the relation that holds 
between a and b, on the one hand, and c and x, on the other. 


11.2.2 Species of Analogies 


Though Kant attributes this shared structure to all analogies, he neverthe- 
less delineates between different species of them. At the most basic level, he 
distinguishes between analogies that turn on a quantitative or qualitative 
relation. And he then identifies subspecies of these analogies on the basis of 
the types of terms they involve. 


Analogies: 


abe ox 


Quantitative 


(Mathematical): pula We 


involve a qualitative 


involve a quantitative relation 


relation 


Qualitatively Mixed: 
some terms refer to 
something sensible, 
others to something 
supersensible 


Qualitatively Sensible: 
all terms refer to 
something sensible 


Philosophical: Empirical: 


some terms refer to all terms refer to 
something a priori something empirical 


Oe 
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When the relation is quantitative Kant claims the analogy is a mathem- 
atical one. According to his characterization, mathematical analogies are 
“formulas that assert the identity of two relations of magnitude, and are 
always constitutive, so that if two members are given the third is also 
thereby given, i.e., can be constructed” (A179/B222)." In mathematical 
analogies, then, we are given two members and on the basis of the relation 
between the two, we can construct another member. For example, in the 
arithmetical analogy 3: 9 = 9 : x, we can construct x as 27 on the basis of the 
quantitative relation, ‘multiply by 3,’ that holds between 3 and 9.”* 

The second species of analogies that Kant discusses involves a relation 
that is qualitative: 


An analogy (in the qualitative sense) is the identity of the relation between 
grounds and consequences (causes and. effects), insofar as that identity 
obtains in spite of the specific difference between the things or those of 
their properties that contain in themselves the ground for similar conse- 
quences (CJ 5:464 n, see also WF 20:280). 


As we see here, Kant identifies the relevant qualitative relation as the 
relation of ground-consequence or cause-effect. 

Kant, in turn, highlights two subspecies of qualitative analogies: those 
that involve the comparison of terms that refer to something sensible, 
which I shall call ‘qualitatively sensible’ analogies, and those that involve 
the comparison of terms that refer to both sensible and supersensible 
items, which I shall call ‘qualitatively mixed analogies. In qualitatively 
sensible analogies, the terms refer to the sensible world and they can do 
so in either an a priori or empirical way. If the a and b terms are given a 
priori, then Kant characterizes the analogy as a ‘philosophical’ analogy, 
under which heading fall the three Analogies of Experience (A179/B180). 
Meanwhile, in other qualitatively sensible analogies, which we could call 
‘empirical’ analogies, the compared terms all refer to what can be 
empirically given in experience, for example, ‘a chair : a carpenter :: a 
dam : a beaver’ (see CJ 5:464 n). By contrast, in qualitatively mixed 
analogies, some terms refer to the sensible world, while others to the 
supersensible world, for example, ‘a watch : watchmaker :: the sensible 


world : Ged.” 


™ See Shabel (1998), 611 n37, and Callanan (2008), 760-4, for discussion of whether Kant intended to 
restrict mathematical analogies to three members (a : b :: b : c) or four members (a: bs: ¢ : d). 

* Rosenberg (2005), 178, offers the following geometrical example, a: x :: x : b, then x = Vab. 

® Kant’s examples of qualitatively mixed analogies include those that involve familiar ideas of reason, 
like God, the soul and the highest good, as well as other ideas of reason like heaven, hell, eternity and 
invisible beings (CJ 5:314). 
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11.2.3 The Functions of Analogies 


Kant further accounts for the differences between analogies in terms of 
their functions. Beginning with quantitative analogies, Kant’s view is 
straightforward: they have a mathematical function. They enable us to 
mathematically solve for x on the basis of the given a, b and c terms. 

Meanwhile, on my reading, Kant attributes two functions to qualitative 
analogies, which I shall call their ‘logical’ and ‘aesthetic’ function. For 
Kant, the logical function of an analogy amounts to the role it plays in 
judgments in which we infer from “many determinations and properties, in 
which things of one kind agree, to the remaining ones, insofar as they belong 
to the same principle” (JL 9:133).'* Kant identifies the relevant principle as 
the “principle of specification: Things of one genus, which we know to agree 
in much, also agree in what remains” (JL 9:133). So, for Kant, in inference 
by analogy, we compare two members of a genus and ‘transfer’ the 
properties of the first member to the other (CJ 5:465). However, he is 
clear that we only are licensed in transferring the properties they share as 
members of the same genus. For example, he claims that with the analogy 
of ‘a chair: a carpenter :: a dam : a beaver,’ although we can inferentially 
transfer the properties that carpenters and beavers share as “living beings” 
that “act in accordance with representations,” we should not do so with the 
properties that apply to carpenters, alone, as ‘rational’ beings (CJ 5:464 n). 

Although the logical function analogies have in this kind of inference 
can account for the function of some qualitative analogies, it is not 
exhaustive. For insofar as qualitatively mixed analogies compare terms 
that refer to something sensible and supersensible, they are not restricted 
to comparison within a single genus. Thus, to fully account for the 
function of qualitatively mixed analogies, I submit that we must recognize 
another function Kant attributes to them, which I call the ‘aesthetic’ 
function. 

By the ‘aesthetic’ function of analogy, I do not have in mind Kant’s 
picture of the aesthetic in the third Critique as involving a feeling of 
pleasure or an encounter with beauty or sublimity. Rather I take this 
function to be ‘aesthetic’ in the sense that it involves our ability to sensibly 
represent things.” And what I now hope to show is that, on Kant’s view, 
this aesthetic function amounts to the way in which analogies exhibit 
concepts to us in sensible, yet indirect ways. 


“4 He ascribes this kind of inference to judgment in its ‘reflective’ use (JL $81, CJ 5:179-80, EE 20:211). 
* For this use of ‘aesthetic,’ see the Transcendental Aesthetic, e.g., Az1/B35 and JL 9:36. 
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Kant addresses this kind of aesthetic function primarily in his discussion 
of symbols in $59 of the third Critique (1790) and “What Real Progress Has 
Metaphysics Made in Germany?” (1793/1804) (20:279-80). He introduces 
his analysis of symbols as part of a larger discussion of a type of representa- 
tion he calls an ‘exhibition [Darstellung exhibitio]."° Kant categorizes an 
exhibition as an ‘intuition’ or an “intuitive representation” that has the task 
of the “making sensible [Versinnlichung]” of concepts (CJ 5:351). That is to 
say, it is an intuition that exhibits the marks contained in a concept in 
sensible terms (CJ 5:351). In this way, Kant claims that exhibitions offer usa 
“subjecto sub adspectum” of a concept, that is, they throw the concept under 
our eyes (CJ 5:351). 

Kant, in turn, distinguishes between two types of exhibitions: ‘direct’ 
and ‘indirect’ exhibitions (see CJ] 5:352, WF 20:279-80). In a ‘direct’ 
exhibition, Kant claims that the ‘content’ of “the intuition itself ... 
corresponds to the concept” (CJ 5:351). What I take him to mean is that 
the intuition involved in the exhibition contains a sensible representation 
of a general mark that is contained in the concept. And he claims that 
direct exhibitions are only possible when the concept involved refers to 
something sensible, that is, to an empirical concept or pure concept of the 
understanding (CJ 5:351). 

In order to illustrate the notion of a direct exhibition, Kant focuses on a 
type of representation he calls a ‘schema’ (CJ 5:352, WF 20:279).'7 
According to Kant, a schema is a sensible representation of how the 
marks contained in a concept show up in a holistic way."* For example, 
the schema for the concept ‘teacup’ is a holistic representation of how the 
marks contained in this concept, for example, ‘open-container,’ ‘small,’ 
and so on, show up. This being said, Kant insists that a schema is not to be 
identified with an ‘image’ of a particular object; A schema is a ‘general’ 
representation that applies to any instance of the relevant concept (Ar41/ 
Br80). My schema for ‘teacup’ is thus not an image of my green teacup; it is 
a sensible representation of how teacups show up in general and thus 
applies as much to my teacup as to yours. And, on Kant’s view, a schema, 
such as this one, counts as a ‘direct’ exhibition because the content of the 


16 Although I cannot pursue this here, insofar as Kant labels imagination the “faculty of exhibition” 
(CJ 5:233, 244, 245, translation modified), he conceives of exhibitions as representations produced 
through imagination. 

” Kant also discusses another kind of direct exhibition, viz., ‘examples,’ that involve an empirical 
intuition, which I shall here have to set aside (WF 20:325, CJ 5:2.43, 351). 

8 For more on my interpretation of schemata, see Matherne (2015). 
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schema involves sensible representations that straightforwardly map onto 
the marks contained in the concept. 

The second type of exhibition Kant discusses is an ‘indirect’ exhibition, 
which he also refers to as a ‘symbol.’ Instead of exhibiting a concept directly, 
he claims that a symbol exhibits a concept “by means of an analogy,” and he 
describes this process in a couple of ways (CJ 5:352, see also WF 20:280). 

In the “What Real Progress” essay, Kant frames indirect exhibition in 
terms of the relational structure of analogies: 


The symbol of an idea (or a concept of reason) is a representation of the 
object by analogy, i.e., by the same relation to certain consequences as that 
which is attributed to the object in respect of its own consequences, even 
though the objects themselves are of entirely different kinds. (WF 20:280) 


Here, Kant refers to his idea that an analogical comparison turns on the 
similarity not between things, but between the relation of the ground- 
consequence or cause-effect between things. And his claim is that one 
thing can serve as a symbol of another if this relational symmetry holds. 
Consider, for example, the analogy of ‘peppercorns : a handmill :: citizens : a 
despot’ (CJ 5:352). Although peppercorns and handmills are not themselves 
similar to citizens and despots, Kant thinks the handmill can serve as a 
symbol of the despot because of the similarity in the relation of mechanical 
‘causality’ between the handmill and peppercorns, on the one hand, and the 
despot and the citizens, on the other (CJ 5:352). 

Meanwhile, in the third Critique Kant glosses exhibition by means of an 
analogy in terms of reflection. To this end, he maintains that what allows 
us to treat one thing as a symbol of another is the similarity in how we 
reflect on each. In his words, it is “merely the form of the reflection [on the 
intuition], not the content, which corresponds to the concept” (CJ 5:351). 
Hence his claim that, “between a despotic state and a handmill there is, of 
course, no similarity, but there is one between the rule for reflecting on 
both and their causality” (CJ 5:352). 

Although in the third Critigue Kant thus emphasizes the need for 
symmetry in reflection, it is important to note that the symmetry in 
relation has not dropped out of his view altogether. He indicates that the 
way we reflect on the handmill is similar to the way we reflect on the despot 
because we are reflecting on a similar causal relation. This is significant 
because it reveals a constraint that Kant places on when we should treat one 
thing as a symbol of another. On his view, reflection alone is not enough to 
license us in treating one thing as a symbol of another; our form of reflection 
must be tracking the relation of ground-consequence or cause-effect. For 
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Kant, then, both kinds of ‘indirectness’ are relevant to how we understand 
symbols: one thing can serve as a symbolic exhibition of another if the two 
things stand in a similar ground-consequence or cause-effect relation and if 
our form of reflecting on those things tracks that relation. 

This analysis of symbols, in turn, paves the way for Kant’s account of the 
aesthetic function of analogies. Like any exhibition, Kant thinks an indir- 
ect exhibition ‘throws’ a concept ‘before our eyes.’ And, on his view, this 
serves us by providing us with a concrete grasp of the concept. In this vein, 
Kant suggests that a symbol can make a concept ‘comprehensible [fa/lich]’ 
to us by rendering its abstract marks in sensible terms (Rel 6:65 n). 

Although Kant suggests that analogies can perform this aesthetic func- 
tion in relation to various types of concepts, from empirical to pure, he 
argues that they have an especially crucial role to play in qualitatively mixed 
analogies that involve concepts of the supersensible (CJ §59, WE 20:279- 
80). Since these concepts can only be exhibited symbolically, the only 
function available to a qualitatively mixed analogy on Kant’s view is an 
aesthetic one. But he thinks they do serve us to that end. As he makes this 
point in Religion Within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, “we always need a 
certain analogy with a natural being in order to make supersensible 
characteristics comprehensible to us” (Rel 6:65 n). 

Stepping back, although Kant addresses analogies in a wide variety of 
contexts, his framework for analogies can account for the similarities they 
possess in virtue of sharing the same structure, as well as the differences that 
arise in virtue of the various relations, terms and functions they involve. 
While I hope this framework helps clarify the unity in Kant’s treatment of 
analogies, it will also serve us moving forward as we turn to Kant’s account 
of cognition by analogy. 


11.3. Cognition by Analogy 


11.3.1 Cognition in General 


Before addressing Kant’s account of cognition by analogy, insofar as this is 
a species of cognition, I want to begin with a discussion of his view of 
cognition in general. 

Kant’s theory of cognition has recently garnered a fair bit of attention.” 
As commentators have noted, Kant appears to offer a couple of different 


See, ¢.g., Smit (2000), Kain (2010), Sommerlatte (2016), Watkins and Willaschek (2017), Tolley 
(2017), Schafer (2019¢). 
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characterizations of cognition.*° According to what has been called his 
‘broad’ description of cognition, cognition involves a particular kind of 
representation, which he designates as an “objective perception 
[Perception]” (A320/B376-7). By an ‘objective perception, Kant has in 
mind a representation that involves the consciousness of something as an 
object, that is, as something that stands over and against the subject. He 
thus contrasts objective perceptions with subjective perceptions, where the 
latter involves a consciousness of one’s own subjective state, for example, 
my feeling of pleasure when I sip some fine Earl Grey. Kant’s remarks in 
this vein suggest the following constraint on cognition: 


The Objective Representation Constraint: in order to cognize 0, a subject must 
consciously represent 0 as an object.” 


Kant then lists “either an intuition or a concept (émtuitus vel conceptus)” as 
representations that meet this constraint (A320/B377). 

Sometimes, however, Kant appears to put forth a ‘narrow’ characteriza- 
tion of cognition according to which it requires both intuitions and 
concepts: “neither concepts without intuition corresponding to them in 
some way nor intuition without concepts can yield a cognition” (Aso/ 
B74). Though there is some debate about these issues, Kant appears to 
place two additional constraints on cognition in the narrow sense, which I 
shall refer to as the ‘real possibility’ and ‘determination’ constraints. 

The former can be formulated as follows: 


The Real Possibility Constraint: in order to cognize 0, the subject must 
consciously represent 0 as really possible.” 


Kant appears to endorse this constraint in the following passage: 


To cognize an object, it is required that I be able to prove its possibility .. .. 1 
can think whatever I like, as long as I do not contradict myself .... But in 
order to ascribe objective validity to such a concept (real possibility, for the 


*° Commentators tend to focus on Kant’s account of cognition in the first Critique and his logic texts, 
e.g., JL 9:64—5; Kant (1992a), 24:752; Kant (1992c), 28:846. 

™ T draw the language of the ‘broad’ and ‘narrow’ use of cognition from Watkins and Willaschek 
(2017). 

* My formulation of this constraint and the following two draws on Schafer (2019¢). 

* See Schafer (z019c); Griine (2016), 245-6, (2017), 115-16; Chignell (2010), 183. Instead of real 
possibility, Watkins and Willaschek emphasize what they call the ‘givenness condition,’ which 
requires givenness of an existing object (89). Griine (2017) and Chignell (2017) both make the case 
that what underlies the givenness condition is not the demand that we be given an existing 
particular, but rather the demand that we prove real possibility. 
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first sort of possibility was merely logical) something more is required. 
(Bxxvi n) 


Kant here alludes to the distinction he draws between something being 
‘really’ versus ‘logically’ possible.** On his view, something is logically 
possible as long as the concept of it does not entail a contradiction. 
However, in order for something to be really possible, Kant claims that 
the concept of it must not be ‘empty,’ but rather must be “related to an 
object... [that] must be able to be given in some way” (A1s55/Br94).” Kant 
often connects this notion of real possibility to the notion of ‘objective 
reality,’ arguing that a concept of something that is really possible is a 
concept that has ‘objective reality.’ And he argues that the way to demon- 
strate real possibility or objective reality is through intuition: 


For every concept there is requisite . . . the possibility of giving it an object to 
which it is to be related. Without this latter it has no sense, and is entirely 
empty of content .... Now the object cannot be given to a concept 
otherwise than in intuition. (A239/B298) 


Even more succinctly, he says, “To demonstrate the reality of our concepts, 
intuitions are always required” (CJ 5:351).”° 
e second additional constraint on cognition in the narrow sense is: 
Th d additional traint gnit th 


The Determination Constraint: in order to cognize 0, the subject must 
consciously represent 0 as determined in some fashion.’” 


Kant alludes to this constraint when he says “cognitions .. . consist in the 
determinate relation of given representations to an object” (B137, see also 
Bxvii). Here, Kant suggests that cognition in the narrow sense requires that 
we consciously represent the object in some determinate way. I say ‘in some 
determinate’ way because there is some debate about whether Kant only 
has in mind the qualitative determination of an object through a concept 
or whether he also has in mind spatiotemporal determination, like numer- 
ical determination.** In the Prolegomena, Kant appears to acknowledge 
both conceptual and sensible determinations as relevant to cognition: 


*4 For discussions of Kant’s metaphysics of real possibility, see Chignell (2010), (2011); Stang (2016b); 
Leech (2017). 

* See also A239/B298; Kant (2002d), 8:188-9. 

a8 Although in these passages Kant emphasizes intuition, he also suggests that we can prove real 
possibility “a priori through reason” (Bxxvi). Here, he may have in mind the role the ‘fact of reason’ 
plays in practical cognition. See Kain (2010), Chignell (2010), Schafer (in press). 

*” See Schafer (2019c); Watkins and Willaschek (2017), section 3; Smit (2000), 243. 

*8 Whereas Watkins and Willaschek (2017), 101, suggest that the relevant determination is qualitative 
rather than numerical, Schafer (2019) argues it is both. 
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it would be an absurdity for us ... with respect to any thing that we assume 
not to be an object of possible experience, to claim even the least cognition 
for determining it according to its nature as it is in itself; for by what means 
will we reach this determination, since, time, space, and all the concepts of 
the understanding . . . do not and cannot have any use other than merely to 
make experience possible. (4:350) 


In this passage, Kant treats, space, time and concepts as relevant means for 
determining objects in cognition. The determination constraint thus 
appears to concern conceptual, as well as sensible determination of objects. 

With this albeit rough sketch of cognition in place, what I now want to 
consider is why, given these constraints on cognition, Kant designates 
cognition by analogy ‘cognition.’”” 


11.3.2 Cognition by Analogy 


In this section, I make the case that we have reason to categorize cognition 
by analogy, on Kant’s view, as cognition in the narrow sense. In order to see 
why, I argue that we need to attend, in particular, to the role symbolic 
exhibitions play in cognition by analogy. 

In the “What Real Progress” essay, Kant is clear that cognition by 
analogy involves symbolic exhibitions. For immediately after elucidating 
his notion of symbolic exhibition, Kant says, “In this way [i-e., through 
symbolic exhibition], I can indeed have no theoretical cognition of the 
supersensible, e.g., of God, but can yet have a cognition by analogy” (WF 
20:280, translation modified). Given that, as we saw, Kant labels symbolic 
exhibition a kind of intuition,*® cognition by analogy thus seems to fit his 
model of cognition in the narrow sense: it involves the combination of an 
intuition, provided through the sensible exhibition, and the concept, 
which is so exhibited. 

What is more, if we now consider the relationship between symbolic 
exhibition and the three constraints on cognition in the narrow sense, I 
hope to show we have reason to read Kant as attributing the former a role 
in meeting the latter. To this end, I shall begin with the real possibility 


constraint because its connection to exhibition is the one that Kant makes 


*° Cognition by analogy does not exhaust Kant’s view of the cognitive significance of analogies. In 
virtue of their mathematical function, analogies can play a role in mathematical cognition. And in 
virtue of their logical function, Kant suggests that analogies are “useful and indispensable for the 
sake of the extending of our cognition by experience” (JL 9:133) (see Breitenbach (manuscript) for 
further discussion). 

° He says an exhibition is an “intuition [that] is attributed” to a concept (CJ 5:351). 
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the most explicit. Although Kant claims that we need intuition to meet this 
constraint, in both the third Critique and “What Real Progress” essay, he 
identifies exhibitions as the relevant kind of intuition.” In §59 of the third 
Critique, for example, he offers his account of exhibition as a way of 
unpacking the claim, “To demonstrate the reality of our concepts, intu- 
itions are always required” (CJ 5:351). Meanwhile, in the “What Real 
Progress” essay, he asserts, 


To represent a pure concept of the understanding as thinkable in an object 
of possible experience is to confer objective reality upon it, and in general to 
exhibit [darstellen| it. Where we are unable to achieve this, the concept is 
empty, i.e., suffices for no cognition [Erkenntnis]. (WF 20:279, translation 


modified) 
As he makes this point a bit later, 


The proof of [real possibility] is the proof of the objective reality of the 
concept .... But it can never be furnished otherwise than by exhibition of the 
object corresponding to the concept. (WE 20: 325-6, translation modified, 
my emphasis) 


In each of these passages, Kant thus singles out exhibition as the intuitive 
means for meeting the real possibility constraint. 

However, Kant’s position is not just that exhibitions help us meet the 
real possibility constraint only in relation to concepts of the understanding; 
he attributes this role to exhibition in relation to concepts of reasons as 
well. This is evident in the title of the “What Real Progress” section, ‘How 
to Confer Objective Reality on the Pure Concepts of Understanding and 
Reason.’ There, Kant continues by saying, 


If objective reality is accorded to the concept directly (directe) through the 
intuition that corresponds to it, i.e., if the concept is immediately exhibited 
[dargestellt], this act is called schematism; but if it cannot be exhibited 
immediately, but only in its consequences (indirecte), it may be called the 
symbolization of the concept. (WF 20:279, translation modified) 


He pursues a similar course in $59 of the third Critique, where he follows 
up the claim that intuitions are required to demonstrate the reality of our 
concepts with an analysis of ‘schematic’ exhibitions of concepts of under- 
standing and ‘symbolic’ exhibitions of “concept[s] which only reason can 


** See Chignell (2009), (2010), (2011) for a discussion of how symbols can help us meet the real 
possibility constraint for the sake of ‘faith’ or ‘belieP (Glave). Though much of my own analysis is 
in the spirit of Chignell’s, I am interested in the contributions of symbols to cognition rather than 


Glaube. 
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think” (CJ 5:351). In both these contexts, then, Kant insists that exhibition 
is the means through which we confer objective reality on our concepts, 
whether they be concepts of understanding or reason. 

This being said, Kant does not claim that we confer objective reality on 
concepts of the understanding and reason in the same fashion. On his view, 
we confer it on the former through direct schematic exhibitions and on the 
latter through indirect symbolic exhibitions. And he maintains that it is 
only in the case of a schematic exhibition that the concept is “authentically 
[eigentlich] exhibited” (WF 20:279, translation modified). I take his 
thought to be something like an ‘authentic’ exhibition is one that enables 
us to fully ‘prove’ the objective reality of a concept, whereas an ‘inauthen- 
tic’ one only ‘hints’ at or gives a ‘trace’ of the objective reality of a concept 
(Bxxvi n; C] 5:390, 300).>* However, just because symbols are not authentic 
exhibitions, Kant does not deny that they confer objective reality on 
concepts altogether. Rather he maintains that symbols confer objective 
reality on concepts to some degree and that is why he attributes to them 
some role in meeting the real possibility constraint. 

Turning now to the determination constraint, though Kant is not as 
explicit in this case as he is in the case of real possibility, there is reason to 
think he accords symbolic exhibitions a role here too. To be sure, Kant 
denies that a symbolic exhibition allows us to determine the reference of the 
‘x’ term independent from the a, b and c terms. But there are other kinds of 
determination that a symbolic exhibition can enable. In particular, Kant 
highlights the ways in which symbolic exhibition gives rise to a kind of 
relational determination. ‘Through the symbolic exhibition, he claims that 
we can become conscious of the relation between the a and b terms and the c 
and x terms in a determinate fashion, specifically, as the relation of ground- 
consequence or cause-effect. And, on Kant’s view, our grasp of that relation 
can, in turn, help us determine the relata: we can conceive of, say, the 
referent of the c term as caused-by-x and of the x term as the-cause-of-c. Of 
course, this is a relational determination of the referent of c and x but it is a 
determination, nonetheless. In this way, Kant’s view allows symbolic exhib- 
ition to help us meet the determination constraint to some degree. 

Turning, finally, to the objective representation constraint, though Kant 
does not explicitly address this connection either, symbolic exhibitions 
would seem to aid us on his view. Even though the ‘x’ is initially unknown 
to us, as we have just seen, on Kant’s view, the symbolic exhibition 
determines x as the cause-of or ground-of-c. Insofar as the subject does 


® See Chignell (2010), 190, 201. 
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not take herself to be that cause or ground, the symbolic exhibition helps us 
become conscious of x as an object, qua something that stands over and 
against us as subjects. 

On Kant’s view, symbolic exhibitions thus enable us to meet the three 
constraints on cognition to some degree. And this lends further support to 
reading cognition by analogy as cognition in Kant’s narrow sense. To be 
sure, this does not mean that cognition by analogy amounts to theoretical 
cognition. For Kant, theoretical cognition requires direct, rather than 
indirect exhibitions, and, as we have seen, this makes a difference to how 
and to what degree we meet the constraints on cognition in each case. 
Nevertheless, what this discussion of symbolic exhibition reveals is that 
Kant does not think the intuitions of theoretical cognition are the only 
means to meeting these constraints; we can rely on the intuitions of 
indirect exhibitions as well. 


11.4 Cognition by Analogy in the Prolegomena 


Having considered Kant’s framework for analogies and cognition by 
analogy, we are now ina position to address Kant’s account of the symbolic 
cognition of God in the Third Part of the Prolegomena. 

Kant mentions several analogies over the course of this discussion. I 
noted one earlier, namely, ‘the happiness of children : the love of the 
parents :: the welfare of humankind : unknown in God’ (4:358 n). He also 
suggests the military analogy of ‘a regiment : a commander :: the sensible 
world : the unknown in God’ and the analogy of ‘an artist : work of art :: 
the sensible world : the unknown in God’ (4:357, 360 n). However, the 
analogy that he devotes the most attention to is the analogy between God 
and artisans, for example, “a watch : watchmaker :: the sensible world : the 
unknown in God” (4:357). The analogy turns on the thought that the 
watch and the sensible world have a “rational form” that is the consequence 
of the “causality through reason” of the watchmaker and God, respectively 
(4:358-9). In order to clarify these analogies, I want to first consider them 
within Kant’s general framework for analogies, before analyzing them in 
the context of his theory of cognition by analogy. 

Within Kant’s framework for analogies, the Prolegomena analogies 
count as qualitatively mixed: they compare terms that refer to both 
something sensible and supersensible. Their status as qualitatively mixed, 
in turn, has implications for the function of these analogies. For, as I 
mentioned, on Kant’s view qualitatively mixed analogies do not have a 
logical function: insofar as sensible and supersensible items cannot belong 
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to the same genus, we are not licensed in ‘transferring’ the properties of the 
former onto the latter through an inference by analogy (CJ 5:358). Of 
course, Kant notes that this has not stopped various thinkers in the 
metaphysical tradition from doing just this, and transferring, say, under- 
standing and a will, onto God on this analogical basis (4:355-6). Kant, 
however, labels this position “dogmatic anthropomorphism” and he thinks 
it is grounded in a mistaken understanding of what work a qualitatively 
mixed. analogy can do (4:357). 

When used correctly, Kant claims that a qualitatively mixed analogy has 
an aesthetic, rather than a logical function: it facilitates our comprehension 
of a supersensible idea by making that idea more concrete for us. On his 
view, the Prolegomena analogies thus contribute to our comprehension of 
the idea of God by rendering it more concrete through the comparison 
between God and something like an artisan. As Kant puts it, these analo- 
gies pave the way for a kind of “symbolic anthropomorphism” that makes 
the idea of God more comprehensible (4:357). Insofar as these analogies 
enable us to think of God like a human being, Kant thinks it amounts to a 
form of anthropomorphism. However, he designates it as a ‘symbolic,’ 
rather than ‘dogmatic,’ anthropomorphism because we do not think God 
is, in fact, like us; we only think of God “as if? he was like us (4:357). 
However, as long as we bear this in mind, Kant accords these qualitatively 
mixed. analogies an aesthetic function: they provide us with a sensible 
representation that makes the idea of God more concrete to us. 

Turning now to Kant’s account of the symbolic cognition we arrive at 
through these analogies, insofar as he identifies the “type of cognition” 
that results from these analogies as “cognition according to analogy,” we 
can use his general theory of cognition by analogy to adduce several 
features of this cognition of God (4:357). From this perspective, the 
symbolic cognition of God qualifies as cognition in the narrow sense. 
For example, the symbolic exhibition of God in the watchmaker analogy 
provides the intuition that is combined with the concept ‘God’ in this 
cognition.” 

What is more, this symbolic exhibition is what puts us in the position to 
meet the three constraints on cognition in the narrow sense to the degree 
required for cognition by analogy. Starting with the real possibility con- 
straint, the symbolic exhibition of God is a paradigmatic instance of the 


* | thus disagree with Westra’s (2016), chapter 7, claim that Kant’s artisan-God analogy in the 
Prolegomena should be understood in ‘non-sensible terms’: “it yields no sensible intuition (i-e., no 
image) of the intelligible object that it ‘symbolizes” (189-90). I take it that Kant needs to conceive of 


the symbol as an exhibition in order for cognition by analogy to meet the constraints on cognition. 
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sort of indirect exhibition Kant explicitly claims is our only means for 
conferring objective reality on the ideas of reason. The Prolegomena analo- 
gies thus provide us with symbolic exhibitions of God that ‘hint’ or 
‘suggest’ the objective reality of the concept ‘God’ and so enable us to 
meet the real possibility constraint. 

As for the determination constraint, although Kant claims it is “an 
absurdity” to think that we can arrive at a cognition in which we determine 
God. in accord with God’s “nature as it is in itself,” through symbolic 
exhibition we can nevertheless “determine this being, though of course 
merely through analogy” (4:359, 361). In discussing this determination, 
Kant says, 


we think of the world as if it derives from a supreme reason, as regards its 
existence and inner determination; whereby we in part cognize the consti- 
tution [Beschaffenheit] belonging to it (the world) itself, without presuming 
to want to determine that of its cause in itself, and, on the other hand, we in 
part posit the basis of this constitution (the rational form of the world) in the 
relation of the highest cause to the world. (4:359—60) 


Here, Kant suggests that through the analogy, we become conscious of 
God in relation to the world: we treat God as the rational cause of the 
rational form of the world. So even though we cannot determine God’s 
inner nature through an analogy, Kant thinks the symbolic exhibition 
provides a way to determine certain relational features of God. 
Determining the idea of God in this way moreover helps make sense of 
how we might meet the objective representation constraint in the symbolic 
cognition of God on Kant’s view. For when we try to think of God through 
“pure concepts of the understanding,” like ‘cause’ or ‘substance’ alone, that 
is, without an analogy, Kant claims that “we really think nothing deter- 
minate thereby” (4:355). However, when we use an analogy, the symbolic 
exhibition determines the relational features of God in such a way that 
enables us to consciously represent God as an object that stands over and 
against us. That is to say, when we symbolically think of God as the 
rational cause of the rational form of the sensible world, this fills out our 
consciousness of God as something that stands over and against us. 
Insofar as the symbolic exhibition of God through the analogy 
enables us to meet these three constraints, we have reason to categor- 
ize the symbolic cognition of God as a cognition in the narrow sense 
on Kant’s view. However, in addition to claiming that we can have 
this kind of cognition, in the Prolegomena Kant makes the case that 
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this kind of cognition is valuable. To this end, he argues that the 
symbolic cognition of God is something that represents a responsible 
way of acting on the “natural predisposition” of reason (4:362). In 
explicating this natural predisposition, Kant emphasizes his familiar 
claims that it is of the natural disposition of reason to never be 
‘satisfied’ with what is conditioned, but to always seek the uncondi- 
tioned, and that this striving is the source of the ideas of reason 
(4:354). While this search for the unconditioned can go awry, Kant 
presents his account of the symbolic cognition of God as a way in 
which we can pursue the unconditioned in a proper fashion. 

Kant, in fact, highlights two ways in which the symbolic cognition of 
God has a legitimate role to play in our search for the unconditioned. The 
first concerns reason’s efforts to understand the ‘boundary’ between 
appearances and things in themselves (4:352). Kant indicates that the sort 
of boundary he has in mind is like the boundary of an enclosed figure, that 
is, a boundary that “presupposes a space that is found outside a certain 
fixed location, and that encloses that location” (4:352). Extending this 
notion of a boundary to the relation between appearances and things in 
themselves, he suggests that we can think of appearances like the enclosed 
figure, things in themselves as what belong to the ‘space’ beyond appear- 
ances, and the boundary as the ‘positive’ relation or “real connection” 
between the two (4:352, 354). Although Kant maintains that reason is not 
licensed in stepping over this boundary and cognizing things in themselves 
as to their inner natures, he also claims that it is part of the “end and use of 
this natural predisposition of reason” to “determine such boundaries” 
(4:353). 

Kant then introduces the discussion of the symbolic cognition of God as 
part of reason’s efforts to determine the boundary between the sensible and 
supersensible. ‘To this end, he asserts that 


setting the boundary to the field of experience through something that is 
otherwise unknown to it is indeed a cognition that is still left to reason from 
this standpoint, whereby reason is neither locked inside the sensible world 
nor adrift outside it, but as befits knowledge [Kenntnis| of a boundaty, 
restricts itself solely to the relation of what lies outside the boundary to what 
is contained within. (4:361) 


Here Kant suggests that the symbolic cognition of God gives us ‘know- 
ledge [Kenntnis]’ of the boundary. More specifically, it gives us a grasp of 
the relation of rational causality between God and the sensible world, as 
well as of the relational features of each, that is, of God as the rational cause 
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of the rational form of the sensible world and the rational form of the 
sensible world as rationally caused by God. And Kant here claims that this 
is ‘indeed a cognition’ that is left to reason when it is not ‘adrift,’ but rather 
operating responsibly. 

However, in addition to aiding reason in determining the boundary 
between the sensible and supersensible, Kant claims that the symbolic 
cognition of God also helps us in our efforts to systematically understand 
the sensible world. In this vein, he claims that the symbolic cognition of 


God can 


guide [reason’s] own use within the sensible world in accordance with 
principles of the greatest possible unity (theoretical as well as practical), 
and to make use (for this purpose) of the relation of that world to a 
freestanding reason as the cause of all these connections. (4:361) 


By Kant’s lights, the symbolic cognition of God thus aids us in our rational 
efforts to understand the sensible world in maximally unified ways. 

On Kant’s view, then, it is not just the case that we can engage in the 
symbolic cognition of God. He regards it as something we, in some sense, 
should pursue, as a mode of cognition that is in keeping with the natural 
predisposition of our reason, but which nevertheless respects the limits of 
cognition. 


11.5 Symbolic Cognition and the Possibility of Metaphysics 


In light of this account of the symbolic cognition of God, we can now take 
up Kant’s guiding question in Part IH, concerning whether metaphysics in 
general is possible and consider how his account of the symbolic cognition 
of God bears on his answer. 

As I indicated in the introduction, one way that Kant glosses this 
guiding question is in terms of the more specific question about the 
possibility of metaphysical cognition. As I also suggested, it seems that 
there is tension in Kant’s view: he appears to at once deny that we can 
cognize the supersensible and to allow for the symbolic cognition of God. 
However, we now have the resources to resolve this tension. In particular, 
recall Kant’s distinction between theoretical and symbolic cognition. 
Whereas the former involves a direct exhibition, the latter involves an 
indirect exhibition. And, as we have seen, Kant thinks this makes a 
difference to how and the degree to which we can meet the constraints 
on cognition. So, when Kant denies that we can cognize the supersensible, 
I take him to be denying that we can have theoretical cognition of the 
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supersensible; however, this is consistent with him also allowing for there 
to be symbolic cognition of the supersensible. 

Still, though, we are left with the question of whether the symbolic 
cognition of God counts as metaphysical cognition. Toward the beginning 
of the Prolegomena Kant defines metaphysical cognition as ‘synthetic,’ ‘a 
priori’ cognition that has its source in “pure understanding and pure 
reason” (4:269, 266). While he addresses the possibility of the synthetic a 
priori cognition of the understanding in the Second Part, in the Third Part 
he focuses on the synthetic a priori cognition of the ideas of reason. Insofar 
as the symbol of God is not contained in the concept God, but is rather 
appended to it through the analogy, there is good reason to conceive of 
cognition by analogy as a kind of synthetic judgment. But is this cognition 
a priori? Given that the analogies we rely on involve comparing God with, 
say, parents, commanders or artisans, the intuitive element of symbolic 
cognition will be empirical, not a priori. This being the case, it does not 
seem that cognition by analogy contributes to metaphysics as a body of 
metaphysical cognition in the strict sense. 

However, in Part III Kant’s answer to the question of the possibility of 
metaphysics is not entirely exhausted by his denial of the possibility of 
metaphysical cognition, qua synthetic a priori cognition. For in his analysis 
of the possibility of metaphysics in the Third Part, Kant also offers an 
account of the “subjective possibility” of metaphysics as something that has 
a subjective source in the “natural predispositions of human reason” (4:362). 
Insofar as cognition by analogy, as we have seen, arises out of these natural 
predispositions, it has a place in Kant’s answer to the question about the 
subjective possibility of metaphysics. And given that symbolic cognition is, 
indeed, a kind of cognition, even if it does not amount to metaphysical 
cognition in the strict sense, in a loose sense it does. For Kant, symbolic 
cognition is a kind of cognition that we rely on as creatures who, though 
limited by sensibility, would “give up metaphysical investigations ... just 
as little ... as ... stop all breathing” (4:367). Seen in this light, Kant’s 
remarks about cognition by analogy serve as a fitting conclusion to the 
Third Part of the Prolegomena, as playing a pivotal role in an account of the 
possibility of a metaphysics that has its roots in creatures who are at once 
sensible and metaphysical.** 


* T would like to thank Clara Carus, Peter Thielke, Reed Winegar and audiences at the 2015 Madison 
Cognition Conference and 2016 Biennial NAKS for helpful feedback on this paper. 
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